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From ‘“Tlameless Bulk” to a 
“Branded Product'’— selling 
Sausage Meat as other nation- 
ally known foods are sold — 


Get your name into the houses of the nation with 
this package. Employ its advertising and mer- 
chandising value. Comparative tests prove it the 
practical package for sausage and other meat 
products, Printed in one or more colors with your 
trade-mark and name, it identifies your product 
at the point of sale—widens your market and 
creates greater sales volume. Sizes, one ounce 
to ten pounds. Tell us to place a set of samples 


on your desk. 


The Package T hat 
Sells lis Contenis 
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“BUFFALO | 
Meat 
Grander 





















Also Manufacturers of 
These Quality 
Sausage Making Machines 


“BUFFALO” Silent Cutter 





Produces the finest quality sau- 
sage meat. 


“BUFFALO” Air Stuffer 



















Still Acknowledged as the 
Greatest Grinder of them all! 


HEN the “BUFFALO” Meat Grinder was introduced 
several years ago we said it “revolutionized meat 


977 


grinding.” Users told us this machine was “a wonder”! 
Most sanitary stuffer on the 


Today the “BUFFALO” Grinder still leads the field! market. 
Hundreds of the biggest sausage manufacturers in the | “BUFFALO” Meat Mixer 
country are using it— thereby eliminating all their 
grinder troubles! 


The “BUFFALO” takes large chunks of meat through 
the fine plate in one operation. It operates faster than 
two men can fork in the meat, without heating the bear- 
ings or meat, and without mashing. 








A patented drain flange prevents any meat juices leaking setuiee honk inst thaniaahty ta 
out of cylinder or oil leaking into cylinder. least time. 


“BUFFALO” Self-Empty- 


Write for full information and list of users ing Silent Cutter 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO. 


Patentees and Manufacturers 


50 Broadway Buffalo, N. Y. 


SILENT = . 
CUTTERS | PRO ce 
GRINDERS j ‘ium si 3 : 
ne pene iA cut ae 


Backed by 57 years’ experience building 
quality sausage making machines 
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Seven Popular 
Varieties 


14-lb. cartons 
5-lb. loaves 


American 

Pimento 

Swiss 

Brick 

Brie-Denzer 
« Caraway 

Vera-Sharp 


(2-Ib. loaves only) 


LAKESHIRE’S 
Attractive 
Half-Pound Cartons 


offers you the ideal way 
to sell loaf cheese. No 
cutting,weighing,wrap- 
ping. They save time, 
labor, expense. Also 
permit good looking 
counter and window 
displays. You are sure 


torbeneit ty pubic Cp I_akeshire Gheese Go. 


Plymouth ***>** CWisconsin 


pound cartons. 
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NCE your trade has tried LAKESHIRE 

they'll never be satisfied with any other 
loaf cheese. For here is loaf cheese at its best. 
Far richer in that delicious, mellow, old- 
fashioned bulk cheese flavor, smoother in 
texture, with a higher standard of quality 
that’s perfectly uniform always. Remember 
too, there’s only ONE GRADE OF LAKE- 
SHIRE CHEESE—the finest! 


It will pay you to give this different, better loaf cheese 
a trial. Order a shipment of half-pound cartons and 
5 lb. loaves today. There are seven delightful varie- 
ties to tempt the appetite of even the most discrimi- 
nating lover of fine cheese. Let LAKESHIRE lead 
the way to the largest and most profitable loaf cheese 
business you’ve ever had. Order from your jobber or 
from the distributors indicated below. 


174 Duane St., New Mork City 


Lakeshire Cheese is distributed by 
A. H, Barber & Co., Chieaga, it, Winnebago Theses Co., Fond du Lac, Wis. 
H. Deland Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 


Se 
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WE LEAD - - - BECAUSE 


Packers, south, north, east and west, 
Know we’re hustling, never rest 
Till we’re sure to serve them best. 





Consult Us for New Equipment 
To Submit You Most Practical Layout 


“BOSS” Hog and Beef Killing Machines 





Charles G. Schmidt, Pres. 





Hog Hoisting by Jerkless 
Hoists and Hog Cleaning by 
Baby, Grate and U Dehairers 
are world’s fastest, most prac- 
tical and economical. 





So also are, for Beef Killing 
and Dressing, Automatic 
Knocking Pens, Electric 
Hoists, Droppers, etc. 





Oscar C. Schmidt, Treas. 





“‘Boss”’ Sausage Machine Sextet 
World’s Fastest, Most Sanitary and Efficient 


Grinders a ae . Cutters, with Unloader, 250, 500 Ibs. capacity. 
cakte:: Sie. Eee ~) Without Unloader, 20, 35, 55, 100, 175, 250 Ibs. 
12,000 Ibs. a 


Cutters unloaded 
quickly from level 
bowl. 


Mixers with hand- 
shaped wings. Cap. 
100, 175, 250, 350, 
750, 1,000, 1,500 and 
2,000 Ibs. 

Stuffers with rapid, 
airtight piston. Cap. 
100, 200, 400 lbs. 
Fat Cutter—contin- 
uous for cubes. 
Dispenser fills meat 
into % to 4 lb. con- 
tainers. 





John J. Dupps, Sr., V.-Pres. 





“‘Boss”’ Prime Rendering Machines 


produce largest yield of fat from 
edible and jnedible material with 
lightest color in shortest time and in 
the most sanitary manner. 


Cookers, substantially built, have 
strong, reversible agitators. 


Percolators keep cracklings heated. 


Shredders reduce bones and skulls to 
small, uniform size. 


Combined Gut Hashers and Washers 
assure light colored grease. 


Hydraulic Presses with new type fat 
extracting devices increase grease 
yield 2 to 7%. 


The Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co. Gannon 














John P. Harris, Chem. Eng. 
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‘“BOSS-EQUIP” Your Plant 


and Increase Your Earnings 





Conventions give Packers the Opportunity 
to see our “Boss” Machines in operation and to convince themselves of their fast, 
economical and perfect work; also their most durable, scientific construction. 





Illustration shows 211, ft. long, 2-way new type Super-8 U-Hog Dehairer, also part of 30 
ft. cast scalding tub installed in the plant of The Theurer-Norton Provision Co., Cleve- 


land, Ohio. 





No Breakdowns. “BOSS” Slanted Cast Bars convey the hogs without wear; they eliminate 
chain conveyors with their wear, care and additional power. 





THE, THEURER-N@RTON, PROVISION CO, 
PORK PACKERS, 


Union Stock Yards 
GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 


PARADISE 
ESTABLISHMENT N? 234 





CLEVELAND,.O. September 29, 1927. 


The Cincinnati Butchers Supply Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: 


Qur new 2 Way Boss Hog Dehairer has been in 
use for ten days and is giving excellent satisfaction. 
In fact it has more than exceeded our expectations. 


. In our estimation it is the last word in hog 
dehairers. 
It is open tc inspection by any one who cares 
to visit our plant. 


Yours respectfully, 
THE THEURER-NORTON PROV. CO. 
t 


Per ‘ « 
Superintendent. 














INSPECT THE MACHINE 
see it work and note its match- 
less cleaning and time, labor and 
power saving. 


Testimonials certify that 
“BOSS” Machines for Hog and 
Beef Killing, High Grade Sau- 
sage Making, Prime Rendering 
of edible and inedible material 
have won their world-wide repu- 
tation for highest efficiency, 
most practical and profitable op- 
eration by their superior merits. 


Use the “BOSS” and Save 
the Loss 


THE CINCINNATI BUTCHERS’ SUPPLY CO. 


CHICAGO BRANCH Killing 
3907-11 S. Halsted St. Outfits 


Manufacturers 
“BOSS” Machines Outfits 


Sausage & Rendering 


Factory and Main Office: 1972-2008 
Central Ave., CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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HE GLOBE LINE of packinghouse equipment is today one 

of the most complete produced by any single manufacturer 

and unequalled from the standpoint of economy, efficiency 
and strictest sanitation. 


When you install Globe packinghouse equipment in your 
plant you are installing equipment that will give years and 
years of efficient service. 


On the next page are shown some of the great Globe line. 
Space limitations here permit only these few, but we shall be 
glad to send you our complete catalog free, on request. You 
will find this book complete and well worth having. 


Drop us a line today requesting it! 
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Charging Cart No. 110: Re- 
inforced nose means added 
strength to most abused part. 
Steel or wooden wheels, 1%” 
axle. 





Utility Truck No. 102: The 
boltless feature makes it par- 
ticularly desirable. Malleable 
wheels and caster. 





Smoke Stick Truck: Keeps 
the sticks together. Equipped 
with noiseless no-cut casters. 





General Purpose Washing Ma- 
chine No. 302 for a variety of 
products. Durable, fast and 
efficient. 








and 


Patented 





SAUSAGE MEAT TRUCK NO. 103 


NOTE: The reinforcement at the lower corners and 
the boltless method of securing running gear to 
body are features embodied in all Globe Trucks. 
Globe construction as shown eliminates all bolts and 
rivets from the body proper, making the inside very 
smooth and a most desirable truck to use. 





Sausage Meat Curing 
Pan Truck No, 104 for 
chilling and curing sum- 
mer,sausage meat be- 
fore stuffing. Malleable 
iron.running gear. 







Meat Loaf Pan Filler: 
Fits any stuffer. Sani- 
tary and efficient. Cuts 
labor cost in half. 


Send for catalog and full information 


818-26 W. 36th St. 


Globe Sanitary Trucks 


Packing House Equipment 





Meat Buggy No. 112; No 
bolts in body. Removable legs 
and handles, 





General Purpose Truck for 
transporting heavy loads. 
Equipped with steel or wooden 
wheels. 








Sausage Stick Hanging Truck 
No. 203: Frame of angle and 
channel iron, galvanized or 
plain sanitary notched stick 
rest. Removable pan, 





Sausage Stuffing Table: Made 
of black or galvanized steel or 
monel metal. 


The Globe Co.— Chicago 
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“The equipment is do 





















































@i* methods of pre- m 


paring, packing, and 
servicing are revolu- 
tionizing the sea food 
industry. 

To a large extent, these 
forwardsteps have been 
attained through the 
use of safe, clean, re- 
liable, and economical 
electric power. 

When equipping a new 
establishment, or mod- 
ernizing an existing 
plant, you can rely on 
General Electric ap- 
paratus, engineering, 
and servicing, for your 
complete electrical re- 
Shy pao 





















otorized Power 
—fitted to every need 


GENERAL. 


_ GENERAL ELECTRIC COM 2 a NY, SCHENECTADY, kN. 
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GENERAL SEAF OODS CORPORATION 


GLO 
UCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 





EXECUTIVE OFFICES 








Smad oe meat ; Manager 
or Divi 
General Electric Compan ttt? tal mart 


West Lynn, Massachusetts 
Dear Mr. Kimball: 


May we take 
for the cooperation which pox hee et fo thank you 


ve given us throughout? 











which has always been forth 


given us whenever it was ommceaer” AT ae eneeig 









We think tha 
we wri when 
working ofene® this time when wtp i 

» 80 that you may know how sitenea 
we are, 


1. Sea Loaf room—mixer, poygeone 
filler, packaging machine an 
cartoning machine—all individu- Yours very truly 
ally driven by Type KT motors 


2. Cartoning machine (Sea Loaf 
Room) driven by Type KT 


aatar Jel more Men 


3. Special filleting machine driven 
by Type KT motor 


President 


4. Compressor room—two 20-ton 
and one 30-ton ammonia com- 
pressors, equipped with 3Type 
MT motors and control 


5. Fillet packing room—*‘Briner” 
equipped with Type KT motor 
and control 

















201-110 


ELECTRIC 


SALES OFFICES IN INCIPAL Cs 





———— 
o 
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e have oiven your equipment 
glad to save that. eeontied up 


“odors have been practically elim- 


CS Fe in the list of packing house equipment that 
: is designed and manufactured complete 
‘“__oberating expenses such as er under the MECHANICAL roof. 
labor have been greatly reduced. ii: Bidkiter of the ‘Vuamestown Stincae 
‘__and the class of cracklings and Tallow Company says: 
tallow we produce is entirely satis- “If anyone wants to buy Melters 
factory in every respect. that can be used continuously four- 


teen and fifteen hours a day as we do, 
with the least possible expense, and 
small worry of breakdown, we sug- 
gest that they buy MECHANICAL 


Your own plant can enjoy the same ad- 
vantages as the Rochester Tallow Com- 
pany’s. The machines that have given this 
and other rendering plants in all parts of 


the world such results are themselves the Melters. 

result of nearly 40 years of experience in ; ; 

the building of packing and rendering plant “We also have other MECHANI- 

machinery. Nothing can duplicate that ex- CAL machines which we like, for 

perience for a thorough understanding of their respective purposes, as well as 

packing house problems. we do your Melters. 

Melters—straight dry melting or pres- 

sure-vacuum type—represent but one item Thus users of MECHANICAL equip- 
ment profit by our nearly 40 years of 
experience. 


The experience that MECHANICAL en- 
gineers have gained 
in the design, con- 
struction and _ instal- 
lation of MECHANI- 
CAL Machinery 
in hundreds of 
leading pro- 


gressive plants 
ed 
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derfully weifun 








‘that | is applied for the benefit of every buyer of aa sonra ene CF TALOW AND DeaLang 
: <nereen or, Seeman * HIDES. skin ND 2g 
plete } MECHANICAL equipment. The value of . SKINS AND peLrs 
this experience in planning the most efh- | re Rochester. w. yS@pt. let , 
a . nical 192 
eand) cient and economical arrangement for any soneen Orrigg,  *eturing C0., 
given set of conditions is too great to be ! for Torey, ay, 
. Yentlemen: $ 
overlooked by the prospective purchaser. | = | 
rs ‘ ‘ re Anewering y ie ‘I 
r MECHANICAL Equipment and Service | nat 724 Turnteneg tes te 00'Sty santesise an, | 
' @) e ° . at we ar : 8re indee | 
0 should receive the most serious considera- pain m isteed Piensed to state | 
vt e ° » Cush ~ * @very respe> / 
id tion when a new plant is to be built, or ad- i Meher and press, eect with the 
er e@ hay, | 
g- ditions made to an old one. And ate Certainly a bial as *Wiprent the sev, a | 
well under to Say that it ha, i Test tes | 
L ! the etrain, 8 Btood up Fonderfuli, | 
1 The odors have ‘ 
MECHANICAL | SN fo ma ne a sims, fl 
the class t c ? T have been er < 
E : are entirely ihiieiiiga <3 klinge ang tallow we bake 
n 
Or Equipment | We feel the » wis ia 
‘ yearg due to ae Wipment wil last 
: a * T1g14 con & gre. n 
as for the Packing House te the Mechanica) Mfg. —— and excellent wubaaead 
TY MOFe equipment of thie x F008 Aeeured that wher. we ah 


Are you interested in— 
Beef Killing Equipment 


ind, we ». 
121 go ¢ 
° 
Youre very truly iba 
. 









— Hog Killing Equipment = ie 
Sheep Killing Equipment <Q 
Cuttmg Floor Equipment + 

L en- Conveyor Equipment 

ained Lard Equipment 

con: By-Products and Rendering Equipment 

istal- Oleo and Margarine Equipment 

ANI- Sausage Equipment 

a Truck Equipment 

pro- or any other variety of Meat Handling Equipment? 

lants 

a 


Tell us about it and let us send illustrated descriptive literature 


The Mechanical Manufacturing Co. 


Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Tllinots 


Southeastern Office: Eastern Office: 
0 Church St. 


. Artillery Buildi: Bi 
tame dpe Ga” New York City 
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The Specialty Manufacturers’ Sales Co. 
2021 Grace St., Chicago, III. 


General Jobbers of All Kinds of Packing 
House Machinery -- We Specialize 
in Sausage Machinery 

















Factory Representative for the 


O. K. SHEAR-KUT ANGLE HOLE PLATES 
AND KNIVES 


Send for Information and Price List 

















THE O. K. KNIVES and PLATES THAT . 
KUT MEAT and EXPENSE imaced vt The Shear-Kut Angle Hole Plates are 
grinding meat and making expense the Only Plates 


That Have Holes on an Angle 
That Can Be Used on Both Sides 


Korrect 
. Giving Service 
Kutting Are Durable 
; Have Quality 
Knife Perfectly Constructed 





These plates are not made just to allow the meat to 
pass through the holes; they are made to KUT the meat 
the same as the knife. The meat is KUT with one-third 
less power and comes through with a cool clean KUT, 
not stringy or heated. 


They Are Korrect 


Do Not Overlook the Fact 


THAT—By being able to use the plate on both sides 
you have a plate that gives you the benefit of the hard- 
ening on both sides which really makes it 


TWO PLATES IN ONE 


Do not compare these plates with old style plates, 
they are superior in quality, and are really two plates 
for the price of one. 





No Friction Means Less Power Required—The O. K. 
Knives being set in the holMer at an angle which 


allows only the cutting edge to touch the plate MAKE YOUR MEAT GRINDER A MEAT KUT- 
er a a a TER WITH THE PLATE AND KNIFE THAT 
—_ ow gg Re gga a ce KUTS THE MEAT, INSTEAD OF GRINDING IT. 


everlasting. and always remains the same thick- 
ness, thus avoiding plate troubie. , 2 = i 
Send for information and price list 
Wears Longer—The ©. K. Knives and Plates, being 

made of tool steel, properly tempered and drawn, 
will hold their Kutting edge twice as long as any 


other knives and plates. The Specialty Manufacturers’ Sales Co. 


A New Knife in a Minute—The O. K. Knives are 
held in a slot and can be changed in a minute, giv- 


ing new knife for immediate use. Represented by Chas. W. Dieckmann 


The five sound reasons above, why you cannot 
afford to be without the O. K. Kutters, are the 


cause of our ever increasing wide circle of satis- Main Office, 2021 Grace .. Chicago, Ill. 


fied customers. 


























Attention 
SAUSAGE MAKERS! 
Avoid Sausage Troubles 
by Using 
NEW SUPERIOR No.6. O. K. PLATES 
and KNIVES 


cutting- 
service 


i 











& 





“ee 


If you are using Large Grinders, 66-166 Enterprise, 7E Cleveland, 66 Buffalo or any 
other make of Grinder you will find these plates and knives a great improvement 


The growing popularity of the new improved Superior No. 6 knives and 
plates speaks for itself in the confidence placed in them by the meat 
industry. 


Because of the ever-increasing demand for these dependable knives and 
plates, no expense has been spared in exhaustive research and experi- 
mental work. 


Positive proof of quality as to the superiority over the old plates and 
knives is that the large packers have adopted the new Superior No. 6 as 
standard equipment in their different plants all over the country. Serv- 
ice is the final proof of worth, and only quality plates and knives can stand 
up and keep working under the strenuous usage they get in some of the 
sausage kitchens. 


Send for Information and Price List. If not Satisfactory after 
10 Days’ Trial Money Will Be Refunded 


The Specialty Manufacturers’ Sales Co. 
Represented by Chas. W. Dieckmann 


Main Office 2021 Grace St. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Brennan's Selected 


‘CUSTOM 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
































Always 


the same quality—the same cure—the same 
trim—the same packing—always—all year 
around. 


These are the features of Brennan’s Selected 





HAMS for BOILING 


It is the reason why so many buyers of green 
or S. P. Hams are now standardizing on 


Brennan’s Select “Custom” Products 


Brennan’s Selected ‘‘Custom’’ Hams 


“‘Cost less in the end”’ 


3916 Normal Ave. 


CHICAGO 




















Brennan Packing Company 
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It’s been selling for 50 years and 
the leadership is still maintained 


LABEL recognized everywhere 

—Libby’s Corned Beef! First 
on the American market, selling for 
fifty years and still holding its leader- 
ship! 


This famous Corned Beef is known 
and served regularly by millions of 
women because it is advertised 
throughout the year, in leading 
women’s magazines. 


Lower in price than most luncheon 
meats, constant in quality, Libby’s 
Corned Beef is the popular favorite. 
You can sell it in the No. 1 tin or by 
slices from the 6 Ib. size. 


Libby’s Corned Beef is just one of 
the full line of Libby’s 100 Foods 
with the same famous high quality— 
backed by an old-established and re- 
liable house. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby 
Dept. Y-1, Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


which means more profit to you 








Se 
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QUALITY PARAMOUNT FOR 100 YEARS! 
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HAMS or BACON 


The preference accorded “Morrell’s Pride” meat food 
products during the last century is their own best 
recommendation. 





JOHN MORRELL & Co. 


“Since 1827” 
General Offices 





OTTUMWA, IOWA 
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WILSON’'S 


HIGHEST STANDARD OF QUALITY 
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An Arch of Achievement 
by an 






Organization with Unexcelled Service 














E xeeptional aren 


in Buyings 
PRRs CALVES, SWINE? 
SHEEP, LAMBS 
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” Nashville: Town.’ wf 


Np Kemet: Mariay & Co. 


KENNETT- MURRAY } cr 


Live Stock Huying Organization 




















We offer to the packing industry buyers, and volume of business. 
an unusually high standard of We make your interests our own 
Livestock Buying Service unex- and constantly strive to safe- 
celled in years of operation, guard you in every way. Were- 
financial strength, ability of spectfully solicit your patronage. 


Telegraph—Telephone—Write for Prospects or Quotations 


W. L. Kennett F. L. Murray 
Bourbon Stock Yards Union Stock Yards 
Louisville, Ky. Nashville, Tenn. 





C. B. Heinemann, Service Mgr., 916 Utilities Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 
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—And Now— 


2 New Stockinette 
_ Coverings Every Packer Needs 
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Satisfying the 
Public Demand for 
Protection of 


good products 





Pork Loin Stockinette 


ADE of an elastic, porous fabric that keeps out all dirt 

and contamination, at the same time allowing air circula- 
tion, thus assuring a pure, clean, sweet product. Now being 
used by one of the very largest packers in the country. It adds 
greatly to the salability of your product—since the public is 
now, more than ever, seeking protection and cleanliness in food 
products. 


Stockinette Butt 
Covering 
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Used on butts while smoking. Produces a product of better 
and more uniform appearance, and insures the utmost cleanli- 
ness. Better looking and cleaner meat products soon produce 
a favorable impression on the public—and this good-will soon 
reacts to your benefit. A small investment produces big results 
in better sales. 


Send for full information 


This is the age of particular : i ed C Cahn 
customers, Improving the & 


appearance and _ guarding c 
the cleanliness of your 226 West Adams St., Chicago 


product is the best invest- 
ment you can make, 


The Adler Underwear & Hosiery Mfg. Co. 
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Don’t take a chance shipping ribs uncovered. Use our 
Stockinette Bags and win trade. 
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with the proper precaution against all kinds 


Stockinette coverings on rounds reduce shrinkage and assure 


delivery of product in first class condition. of contamination WIN S—A LWA Y S— hav 
" amma materia cemmtan against all other products. The first step pre 


DON’T GAMBLE WH 








Customers are too hard to get these days to take you 
any kind of a chance. It costs hundreds of dollars sen 
to win one customer but it takes only a second to you 
lose him. \ 

Stockinette protects ALL of your product. It in- cre 
sures a cleaner, sweeter product, keeps the natural reg 
juices IN—and contamination OUT! It gives your | 

, (ip products a finished appearance, dressing them up and \ 

apd inet I EE alas! 2 : conveying the idea of care in preparation. A prod- No 

aia eri! Halbeek ge ie aN dara uct with the Stockinette covering will outsell other ma’ 

aie Had | é i eT le products because of the clean appearance. It makes me: 
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Sperial Stockinette Covering. your requirements. 
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By all means cover your BEEF FOREQUARTERS with 
the Stockinette Bag 


Pore para aig MELANIN ALAM AS 


inPrestige and 


TRADE 


grepst of all “BUYWORDS”! 


‘ade | toward increasing sales is in protecting cus- 
tomers. The protected products—the prod- 
ae wrapped in STOCKINETTE  bage-- ety aeae pean ree, Se, coats Sree 
S- have a head start over those that are not so - 

step | protected. 
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take your products uniform. In every respect it repre- 
llars sents the most nearly perfect method of presenting 
1 to your goods ever devised. 

: When you consider the enormous prestige and in- 
t in- crease of trade Stockinette coverings bring, you will 
ural regard the cost as negligible. 
your 
and Write at once for full details, samples, prices, etc. 
rod- No matter what sizes or shapes your requirements 
ther may call for—we have what you want. Act NOW— 
akes meet competition at a profit. 
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—cover them with our Stockinette coverings and Bags add greatly to the appearance 
assure more and better satisfied customers. of your product. 
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Shipper Pigs should be covered with Stockinette Stockinette Bags Eliminate dirt in Beef Hindquarters 
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THE 
FRANK BAG 


for Quicker, 
More 

Economical 

and Cleaner 


Handling of 
Frankfuarts 


SPECIALLY knitted cloth bag fitting over a bunch of frankfurts. 

Note these advantages: There is no loss from frankfurts drop- 
ping off the bunches. The frankfurts are kept pure and clean; sweat- 
ing frankfurts cannot gather bacteria. Much time is saved in handling 
for shipping and local distributing. Your customers are pleased and 
return their good-will with increased orders. The cost is insignificant 
when compared with the increase of trade and good-will. 





Send for trial order 


An Era of Sanitation 


The Stockinette turns all manner of meats into PACKAGES. It means that they 
are delivered in packages, free from contamination, so that the QUALITY re- 


Fred C. Cahn 


226 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 


Selling Agents 


The Adler Under- 


wear & Hosiery 
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HE value of equipment is determined by 

results obtained — not by the original 
cost. Results are measured by the factors of 
satisfactory performance, cost of operation, 
durability and dependability — and all these 
are judged by comparison with competitive 
machines. 
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_ In designing ANCO equipment we have 
always made it our purpose to produce ma- 
chinery of the highest type, keeping in mind 
the vital factors of satisfactory performance, 
cost of operation, durability and dependa- 
bility. We want our machinery to set the 
standards of Packing House Equipment. 
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When you are considering buying addi- 
tional equipment for your plant come to the 
““Headquarters for Packing House Equip- 
ment.” Our years of experience and the 
services of our entire executive personnel are 
at your service. 


455-9 ae 


_ 
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THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO. 


5323 S. Western Boulevard. Chicago, Il. 


Eastern Office Western Office 
E. D. Skinner, 1731 W. 43rd Place 


1700 Windermere Ave. , 
Baltimore, Md. Los Angeles, Calif. 


“Headquarters for Packing House Equipment ~ 
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Stuff amd Link)15 


With Only One Worker and a 
MIDDLE STATES 


Le) 
+ 

















This letter from 
GUGGENHEIM BROS., 
Chicago, written after 
more than a year’s regular 
use of a “Middle States” in 
their sausage rooms says 
it, “—more than doubled 
our production without 
additional space and with 
far less labor.”’ 








MIDDLE STATES MEG. CO. 












Automatic Stuffer 








Elimi 
Fool- 








er 
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0Franks 










nder the operation of only one sausage- 
om worker, 150 firmly stuffed “Franks,” 
ach linked exactly 21% twists, is the pro- 
uction per minute of a Middle States 
utomatic in one continuous operation 
om stuffing vat to sausages ready to 
ang. Both hog and sheep casings are 
sed without adjusting equipment. Sau- 
sages are produced uniform to any, de- 
ired length or weight. The Middle 
tates Automatic Stuffer and Linker at- 
aches direct to your present stuffing 
ank, occupies but one square foot of floor 
space and secures current from the near- 
st electric light socket to run the less 
han one horsepower motor by which it 
sdriven. Sturdy and efficient, this time- 
ested, American made machine is 
leaned with ease and dispatch and op- 


rated by an ordinary sausage-room 
orker. 





Operates as an Attachment to your 
Stuffing Tank 


Eliminates Waste and Breakage of Casing 


Fool-Proof, Sanitary and: Easy to Operate 


Price and additional information 


upon request 


1300 Fulton Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








er minute 
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THE NEW ANDERSON 
R-B-EXPELLER 


OMLY AN 


ANDERSON 


CAN BE AN 


EXPELLER 


GREATER SPEED 


EFFICIENCY 
AND ECONOMY 


HE New Anderson is making greater profits for its owners. 
Radical improvements have brought greater speed, ef- 
ficiency and economies. These in turn place the plant that oper- 
ates this new machine at a decided advantage dver competitors. 


Consider these advantages in the light of your present equip- 
ment. The new Expeller exerts six tons pressure per square 
inch; eliminates troublesome cone head; can be regulated to 
finer adjustment with machine in motion; has all parts ac- 
cessible in one fourth of the time of old machine; and the 
amount of grease in the cake can be regulated by the amount 
of power as registered by ammeter. 


Let us tell you in detail of the many other 
advantages and how your plant can make 
more profits by using this New R. B. Expeller. 


THE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY 
1946 West 96th St. -- Cleveland, Ohio 


WESTERN ENGINEERING Co. 
Dallas, Texas & San Francisco, Calif. 
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Better Smoking — Less Cost 


Quality and Results Are Remembered when Price Is Forgotten! 
Crane Oilgas System Saves 50% in Fuel Costs 


Ask those who are using it 


b. Pp, 
620 y Nell & Co, 


Ge 
Chi ago, rehing Road, 


Adaptable to any smokehouse. Units can be purchased as low as $160.00 complete. 





No odor whatever Excellent color 


Less Labor 


Less sawdust 


Absolutely safe 
Even, steady heat 


Plenty of wood 
smoke 


Low cost of 
operation 








Patented Oct. 19, 1926 


B. F. Nell & Company 


Manufacturers of Equipment and Supplies for the Meat Industry 


620 W. Pershing Road Chicago, Ill. 
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, Monel Metal table tops in the sausage stuffing department 


of George A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn. 


HEN you employ Monel 

Metal packing equipment 
you erect a barricade against con- 
tamination. Monel Metal equip- 
ment is inherently clean—and, as 
you know, cleanliness is essential, 
if your reputation and profits de- 
pend upon the purity and whole- 
someness of your products. 


Monel Metal is used in practi- 
cally every branch of the food 
handling business. It has won its 
way to preference because in 
addition to beinginherentlyclean, 
it is tough and strong as steel— 
highly resistant to denting and 
scratching as well as resistant to 





Monel Metal table tops in the fancy sausage packing 
department of the Hormel plant. 


Protected by Monel Metal’s 
CLEANLINESS 


corrosion. Its rare combination 
of properties assures the perma- 
nence of its attractive silvery 
appearance. It has no coating 
to wear off. 


In modern packing plants, 
Monel Metal is now being used 
for table tops, machinery parts, 
conveying boxes, pans, utensils, 
etc.—for all parts coming in con- 
tact with the food. Your manu- 
facturer can supply you with 
Monel Metal equipment when 
you specify it. Ask him for full 
details or write direct to us for 
complete information about 
Monel Metal. 


SEND FOR “LIST B” OF MONEL METAL AND NICKEL LITERATURE 


Monel! Metal is a technically controlled Nickel-Copper alloy of high nickel content. It 
is mined, smelted, refined, rolled and marketed solely by The International Nickel 
Company. The name **Mone! Metal!’’ is a registered trade mark. 














THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY (inc.), 67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Over 1000 Plants Save Money 


by using exclusively the Adelmann Patent Ham Boilers, Corned 
Beef Boilers, Meat Loaf Pans, Tongue Loaf Pans, ete. 


Other makes are being constantly replaced with ours. There 
must be a reason. 


Over 250,000 Sold 


of ARPES LAD LER og 





Write for new catalogue just issued 


Samples for trial on request 


Ham Boiler Corporation 
Office and Factory Port Chester, N. Y. 


European Representatives: The Brecht Co., 6 Stanley St., Liverpool 
and 12 Bow Lane, London 
Canadian Representative: Goold, Shapley & Muir Co., Ltd., Brantford, Ont. 
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Users Say— 


“It has effected a considerable labor 
saving.” 


“Gives a very uniform product on colored 
and uncolored goods.” 4 (EM 


thopay i (' 


“Better yield of product.” 


(Ce 
Waputagil 


“Recommended to improve methods to 


(({({ ( 
make good sausage.” GnMUtoty 


“Operates perfectly. A remarkable in- CCCCde (GGG 
vention.” ar VAN 
. : CRT aT, rue 
‘ ° Wry yt tf 
‘Saves labor and shrinkage.” Pun i) { |/ 


\ i 
A‘ \ MI 





“Just what we were looking for to com- 
plete our new plant.” 


“More than pleased. Cooks large sau- 
sage as well as small.” 


“Quickly pays for itself.” 





“Eliminated overtime in our cook room.” 


Manufactured under the following Patents by license agreement with 


“Our Government Inspector highly ee ees 
pleased with perfect cooking and ex- wn a. Ket poets secneone a so 
ceptional cleanliness.” No. 1214393................dan. 30, 1917 


Other Patents Pending. 


Above are some of the excerpts from actual letters from our users. Following 
is a list of progressive packers now using one or more 








Jourdan Process Cooker 




















made by William Jourdan 
Armour & Company.......... Chicago, IIl. Oscar Mayer & Co............ Chicago, Ill. 
Asamd: Brea... ; = /.. Skee Chicago, Ill. Mickelberry Food Prod. Co... .Chicago, Ill. 
Acme Sausage Co............. Chicago, Ill. John Morrell & Co........... Ottumwa, Ia. 
Cicero Sausage Co............ Chicago, Ill. John Morrell & Co....... Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Danahy Packing Co......... Buffalo, N. Y. Fred Mutschler Pkg. Co...... Decatur, Ind. 
TE SOUND So oss Columbus, O. Mutual Sausage Co............ Chicago, Ill. 
Jacob Dold Pkg. Co......... Buffalo, N. Y. Parrot Packing Co....... Fort Wayne, Ind. 
East Tenn. Pkg. Co....... Knoxville, Tenn. Pearl Sausage Co............ Boston, Mass. 
Peter Eckrich & Sons.... Kalamazoo, Mich. PeMUMON F90O8l sso... Soc se os Chicago, III. 
Elkhart Packing Co.......... Elkhart, Ind. Quality Products Co...... Milwaukee, Wis. 
Herman Falter Pkg. Co...... Columbus, O. Rath Packing Co............. Waterloo, Ia. 
Fuhrman & Forster Co........ Chicago, Ill. Ruch Sausage Co............ Rockford, Ill. 
A. C. Hoffmann & Sons..... Syracuse, N. Y. Reimer Sausage Co....... Milwaukee, Wis. 
Hoosier Stores Corpn....Fort Wayne, Ind. Reimer’s Meat Products...Green Bay, Wis. 
Geo. A. Hormel & Co........ Austin, Minn. Sandusky Packing Co......... Sandusky, O. 
Hughes-Curry Pkg. Co..... Anderson, Ind. Frank Schaaf, Inc.........Milwaukee, Wis. 
Jourdan Packing Co.......... Chicago, Ill. A. F. Schwahn & Sons Co..Eau Claire, Wis. 
E. Kahn’s Sons Co.......... Cincinnati, O. Superior Food Products........ Gary, Ind. 
Kerber Packing Co.............. Elgin, IIl. Vermont Packing Co....Bellows Falls, Vt. 
Luer Packing Co....... Los Angeles, Calif. SPOON Ae EO, Ssh views occ ntenes Chicago, Il. 


MANY MORE INSTALLATIONS NOW BEING MADE 


Full details and prices gladly furnished upon request 


Jourdan Process Cooker Co., 814-832 W.20thSt., Chicago 
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For further information write tc your nearest Butchers’ Supply House or direct to the 
manufacturer at the above address . 
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Jix of the New Patented Features 
on the 


1 This automatic meat holder stays right 
on the machine and permits instant 
changing of meats —a touch of the fingers 
sets or releases it. 


2 The new release lever permits instant 
removal of the meat table for clean- 
ing and is as instantly replaced. 


The new enlarged receiving tray is non- 

breakable main ¢ has enough increased 
surface to provide a large storage space 
for slices. 


4 This new patent end grip is quickly at- 
tached. It fits right on the meat table 
without removing the meat holder. 


No juices, pare, pieces of meat or 

dust can fall on this slide rail. Like- 
wise the operator’s hands or cuffs cannot 
become soiled. 





6 This new reversible plate has atoothed 
side for holding hard substances anda 
smooth side for soft products. 


¢ ¢ ¢ ¢ 


N OW, a meat slicer that meets ALL re- 
quirements; permits instant changing of 
meats, insuring quick, easy operation with- 
out sacrificing any requirements essential 
to a perfect slicer or perfect service. 


It produces a uniform velvety slice that is 
unequalled. The price is unusually attrac- 
tive. The machine must really be seen to 
be appreciated. Prepare to offer this new 
superior sliced meat service to your pa- 
trons at once by writing and asking for a 
free demonstration. Such a request carries 
no obligation whatever. 


U. S. SLICING MACHINE CO., {2 Porte, Indiana 


Urs. 


ssldsBest 
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Partial list of users of the 
Hottmann Perfection Silent Cutter 


Otto Stahl, Inc., New York City, N. Y. 
Swift & Company, Jersey City, N. J. 
A. Gobel, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


VanWagenen & Schickhaus Co., 
Newark, N. J. 


Plankinton Pkg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Kingan & Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Standard Provision Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Kellner Bros., Inc., Perth Amboy, N. J. 
W. F. Schoenland, Manchester, N. H. 
The A. Schwab Co., New Haven, Conn. 


Knauss Bros., Inc., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
Pure Meat Products Co., Newark, N. J. 
Neuhoff Pkg. Co., Nashville, Tenn. 


Blumenstock & Reid Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio 


E. W. Martin, Lancaster, Pa. 
John Ververka, Johnstown, Pa. 





331-33 N. 2nd Street 





A Growing List of Users is 
Proof of the Superiority of 
the HOTTMANN Perfection 


Meat Cutter 


A study of these names shows that the 
country’s leading sausage manufacturers 
are convinced that the Hottmann Perfec- 
tion Meat Cutter is giving complete satis- 
faction. 


No Wonder — It 


improves the quality 

betters the yield 

unloads‘ faster 

saves labor 

reduces operating costs 
Just as the Hottmann Perfection Meat Cut- 
ter is doing all these things for leading sau- 


sage manufacturers, it can do the same for 
you. 


Letters of recommendation in our files 
prove it. If you prefer, write to any of the 
names shown and ask for their unbiased 
opinion. 


Write us today for further information 


The Standard Provision Co. Says— 


“‘The Hottmann cuts the meat 
so fine that it makes the Bol- 
ogna and Franks as smooth 


as velvet.”’ 


R. T. Randall & Company 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Skins 240 Pieces 


an Hour 
Fat Backs as Well as Fresh Bellies 


O'Connor id Separate s 
Derinding| Bian {he Skins 


. | Improves” 
Machine 4 thea walliy 
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HE O’Connor Derinding Machine is the modern, quick and economical 

way of derinding. Fat backs, fresh bellies, pork trimmings, jowls and 
ham fats are handled at a high rate—as high as 240 pieces an hour. A much 
better job is done, as the skin may be taken off with any desired degree of 
thickness—down to as low as 8% of the slab: Those who smoke with the 
skin off will find this machine a much needed time and money saver. No 
rollers are used, and the work of this machine results in a product of unsur- 
passed appearance. Many users are saving $20 to $40 a day on a single 


machine. 
Send immediately for prices and full particulars 


Manufactured by 
TANNERS MACHINERY CoO., INC. 
for 


William H. O’Connor — 274 South St. 


Newark, N. J. 
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Southwark 
Hydraulic Curb Presses 


Give maximum recovery of Lard, Animal 
Oil and other liquid products 
at the lowest cost 


BUILT for HARD SERVICE 
and they GIVE IT 














1130 Ton Southwark Curb Press at the 
Kaufman Packing Co., Baltimore, Md. 


All Southwark Curb Presses are of exceptionally heavy construction, built to give the longest service 
under the'most exacting conditions. These machines have become standard equipment in many of 
the largest rendering plants throughout the country. 


Let us send you our bulletin describing hydraulic curb presses 


Southwark Foundry and Machine Co. 


Akron, O. 400 WASHINGTON AVENUE Chicago, IIl. 
100 E. South St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 343 S. Dearborn St. 








i 
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Buyers of Long Experience 


Now Demand 
Trucks That ARE Trucks 





One of a fleet of Federals owned by the Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago 


Hauling meats calls for genuine trucks—if 
this job is to be done promptly and at low 
cost. That is why leaders in the packing 
business buy from Federal—a manufacturer 
with 17 years of experience in the truck 
field exclusively. 


There are hauling jobs in the provision 
business that call for special engineering 
features as well as for special body types. 
Federal can give you just what you need— 
either in a Four or Six, worm or bevel gear 
drive, long or short wheelbase, and with 
scores of other variations. 


FEDERAL MOTOR 
5822 Federal Avenue 


ALL SIZES F RLUCKS FOURS & SIXES 


Whatever Federal you buy, it is a genuine 
truck with strictly truck units all through. 
And along with this sturdy, long-life con- 
struction—along with this “custom-built” 
service in types and capacities—you get the 
help of hauling specialists. All this at a 
price no higher than that asked for ordinary 
trucks that lack these advantages. 


Prove this by placing a Federal in your 
fleet. Watch its fine performance—its low 
cost. . . . Write for literature or call at the 
nearest Federal showroom. 


TRUCK COMPANY 


Detroit, Michigan 
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Latest Addition 
to the 


| Westinghouse 
Group of 
Squirrel Cage 
Motors for 
Starting Directly 
Across the Line 
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The 


INESTART 
MOTORS 


ESTINGHOUSE has seen the need for simpler motor 

equipment for industrial drives—equipment that retains 
all the desirable characteristics of the squirrel cage motor and 
at the same time reduces the initial cost of installation. The 
result was the LINESTART Motor with the following out- 
standing features: 


Simplicity 


These motors can be started directly across the line, which 
means a simple and economical installation. 


Torques 


Supplied with either a starting torque which compares with the 
standard squirrel cage motor, or with a starting torque of two 
to two and one-quarter times full load torque. 


Sealed Sleeve Bearings 


Equipped with Sealed Sleeve bearings, these motorsassure con- 
sistent performance under all conditions. So effectively has 
this bearing been sealed that oil cannot escape and reach the 
windings, nor can dust or grit get into the bearing. 





Double Impregnated Windings 


The windings are given a double impregnation which not only 
retains their flexibility, but makes them moisture-resisting and 
proof against abrasive dust and dirt. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
East Pittsburgh 


Sales Offices in All Principal Cities of 
the United States and Foregn Countries 


Pennsy!vama 





The Westinghouse Linestarter 


Simple and Dependable 


Just push the button and the Linestarter 
functions, the motor starts and the machine 
1S In Operation, 


Protects the Motor 


When a sustained overload occurs, the ther- 
mostatic metal trips the relay, thereby pre- 
venting damage to the motor. 


Long Life 


Even though the motor is started and stopped 














hundreds of times a day, the magnetic blowout 
ruptures the arc so quickly that burning and 
wear of the contacts takes place very slowly. 


Easy to Install and Inspect 

The starter comes to you complete and with 
no internal connections to make. It can be 
mounted in out-of-way places and every part 
is readily accessible. 

Economical Combination 


The Linestarter and Linestart Motor provide 
a simple, efficient and economical combination 
for industrial drives. 


_oremnnverseranenemenences 











Westinghouse 
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The Heavy Duty 
for hauling 


‘For Eve 
Trucking lead 








JUNIOR 
to one half ton 
ASSLS 


$8905 
at Lansing 
STANDARD 
SPE ED WAGON 
133in Wheelbase Chassis 
‘1346 


Aso al43in.Wheelbase at 
$1445 


MASTER 
at, 
wheel 


brakes 


‘ SPEED WAGON | 

















for 


and the 
HEAVY DUTY 
SPEED WAGON 
Capacity up to three tons 
Dual Internal Brahes 


Chassis 
$2185 
at Lansing 


PEE 


faster, 





—e 


heavy loads at 
light load gaits 
“light load costs 


Four-speed transmission—6-cylinder Speed 
Wagon engine—coupe cab—dual rear wheels 
—dual internal brakes—159-inch wheel- 
base—single plate clutch—air cleaner—au- 
tomatic chassis lubrication with Myers Mag: 
azine Oilers—thigh-high load platform— 
completeness of equipment. Plus even more 
of the rugged durability that has saved thou- 








sands of dollars for Speed Wagon owners— 


Sold ready for the road 
REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY - LANSING, MICHIGAN 


AGON 


easier, cheaper hauling 





surer, 
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of the NEW Speed Wagons 
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BARTON & CO. seattie, wasn. 
PACKING PLANT 
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oe TERMINAL 
*2 STORAGE Co, 








Union Terminal Cold Storage Co., Inc. 


Jersey City, New Jersey, Located on Erie and D. L. & W. Railroads, Connecting with 
all Fast Freight Lines 


Full Storage in Transit Privileges 





Kings County Refrigerating Company 


Wallabout Market, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





The Manhattan Refrigerating Co. 


West Washington and Gansevoort Markets, Gansevoort Switch, N. Y. Central Railroad 


General Offices: 525 West St., New York City 
T. A. Adams R. A. Adams 
T. A. Adams, Jr. 
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Where most manufacturers 
consider one Seal enough ~ 


Jamuson uses Two 


There’s no getting around it—two Seals of Contact 
are better than one. Because . . . there’s no 
getting around them! Cold air on the inside, warm 


air on the outside—and never the two shall meet. 


The dead air space between the two Jamison Seals 


is double Protection. Two barriers to heat—twin 


Only Jamisons Have This Hinge aids to plant economy. Wherever the invasion of 


Massive Hinges —almost ever- ; P - ° 
nitenwere ‘gndtier - Jouleon heat means inefficiency, Jamisons will cut costs. 
feature. They are easily and 
quickly adjustable. The Door ae 

- fits the frame perfectly all of And not only the Double Seals of Contact make 
the time. 


Jamisons better. There’s the massive hinge shown 
at the left. And the simple, durable Fastener 
shown directly below it. 


And then there’s Jamison workmanship, Jamison 
quality—but no picture could show those. They’re 
shown, instead, in the low operating costs of over 


19,000 plants the world over! 
Only Jamisons Have This Latch 


This patented Jamison Latch is If you haven’t a copy of the Jamison Catalog—which 
priya ey yer baie describes not only Cooler and Freezer Doors, but Ice 
slam the Door the tighter it : ; : 

grips. Forged steel to resist Chutes and Refrigerator Fronts as well—we’ll be glad 


wear and hard usage. A prac- 


to send you one. Ask for it! 
tical Fastener. 


qnison Doors 


Jamison Cold Storage Door Company 
Hagerstown, Maryland, U. S. A. 
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Merchants Refrigerating 
Company 


NEW YORK JERSEY CITY NEWARK 











Storage Space for Meats, Poultry and 
All Kinds of Perishable Food Products 








MODERN WAREHOUSES 
Ideally located for the convenience of the trade 
FINANCIAL responsibility PROPER temperatures 
EFFICIENT service 








New York Jersey City 


10th Avenue and 17th Street. On tracks of Warren & First Streets. On tracks of Penn. 
N. Y. C. R. R. Co. West Washington Market R. R. Co. Switching connections with all 


District. freight lines. 
Downtown Warehouses in the Heart of the Newark 
Produce Market. Adjacent to the Wholesale Produce Market 








Main Office 


17 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 








FrRANK A. Horne, President 
Avex. Moir, Vice-President FRANK L, HAwLey, Asst. Secretary 
Harry C. Lewis, Secretary-Treasurer Cuas. W. DePew, Asst. Secretary 
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THE TWO 


MOST PROMINENT LEADERS 


of the 


CUTLERY INDUSTRY 


GERMANY 
PAUL F. DICK | ED. WUSTHOF 


. Esslingen a. N., Germany Solingen, Germany 

















Trade Mark #}———> FEF. DICK Trade Mar k : he ; Dreizackwerk 


“sebeee* 


ALBERT JORDAN CO. 


20-26 West 22nd Street 


NEW YORK 


SOLE AGENTS 
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The Meaning of Service 


ITH the Canco organization 
“service” covers a broad field. 
There is the service in expert ad- 
vice on lithography and packing 
problems —service in the delivery 





of containers—service in the in- 
stallation of machinery. 


And that is not all. Canco factories 
are at the call of innumerable in- 
dustries, ready to make containers 
for every variety of product— 
again service. 














Kenss 
NY, AN SS) A ZA 


a company & 


CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE - no agh ago GALVANIZED IRON FIBRE 
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Housewives see... and buy 


EALERS are giving preferred and take it home... these impulse 
counter display to the attractive sales mean increased business. 
new package of Wilson’s Dried Beef, Meats wrapped in glistening Cello- 


completely protected as it is by 100% phane invite attention . . . are safely 

transparent Cellophane. displayed on counters . . . and carry the 
Passing shoppers see the handy trademark into the buyer’s home, stim- 

unit-package all ready ... pick it up lating re-order by brand name. 


Samples and descriptive booklet on request 


DU PONT CELLOPHANE CO., Inc. 


Sales Offices: 40 West 40th Street, New York City. Plant and Executive Offices: Buffalo, New York 
Canadian Agents: WM. B. STEWART & SONS, Limited, 64 Wellington St., W., Toronto, Canada 


wueme reo 














Cellophane is the registered trademark of Du Pont Cellophane Company, Inc., to designate its transp 
cellulose sheets and films, developed from pure wood pulp (not a by-product). It is 100% transparent, 
strong, flexible, grease- and oil-proof, dust- and air-proof, pure enough to eat and is not inflammable. 


OU PONT 
ELLOP 


REG.U.S.paT.oFF, AND CANADA 
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Guards Your Quality 





A New Development in an Inner 
Wrapper for All Meat Products 
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PARCHMYN 


Actual tests by some of the best known 
Meat Packers have proven that PARCH- 
MYN—made exclusively by us—has every 


quality needed — greaseproof, airproof, 
moistureproof, and absolutely odorless. Will 


preserve the qualities of the meat product 
and give absolute protection to the outside 
wrapper. 


By using FRANKLIN 40-lb. GREASE- 
PROOF PARCHMENT as an outside wrap- 
per and FRANKLIN 35-lb. PARCHMYN 
as an inner wrapper you have given all the 
necessary protection to insure your product 
being delivered to your customer in the 
manner you intended; and all this at a great 
saving in cost to you over the use of other 
methods of wrapping. 


This saving in no way affects or cheapens 
the appearance of your product. 


Write for full sized sample sheets to fet us 
prove our claims. Prompt shipment from 
mill on all special sizes. 


Franklin Paper Company, /nc. 


810 Sansom Street 


Manufacturers of Genuine Greaseproof Parchment and Parchmyn Exclusively 


a Philadelphia, Pa. : 
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DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT IS THE IDEAL SALT FOR MEAT PACKING 








KEEPING UP 


with the times 


ANY new faces were seen around the lobby and 
halls of the Stevens in Chicago last week. We 
venture the prophecy that after attending one conven- 
tion of the Institute of American Meat Packers, the 
newcomers will never miss another. 


Diamond Crystal, also, has found it good business to 
keep up with the times—we’ve been doing it for forty 
years now. That’s one reason why Diamond Crystal 
Salt has so many valued friends among the packers. 


In many cases, Diamond Crystal has been used exclu- 

sively year after year. These packers have found that 

they can always rely on its quality and depend on it to 
make their product taste good and sell well. 


If you are not using Diamond Crystal, we' suggest that 
you write us and let us prove that Diamond Crystal is 
the ideal salt for meat packing. 








Diamond 
Crystal 
Salt is— 


Pure—made that way by 
an exclusive process. 


Mild to the taste—be- 
cause it contains no 
impurities. 

Easy to dissolve — and 


penetrates the meat 
tissue thoroughly. 


Flaky and white — it 
never hardens in the 
barrel. 


Economical — as many 
have discovered. 


Diamond Crystal brings 
out the natural flavor of 
the meat without obscur- 
ing it with a taste of 
“saltiness.” 








DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO. 


St. Clair, Michigan 
Since 1887 Makers of 


Diamond Crystal Salt 


“The Salt that’s all Salt” 
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oe ‘Similar meters’ ‘measure the flow of 
mixed: :and nitrogen gases, which 
; “are ‘stored in the smaller holder before be- 
t vis : ing fed to the multiple-stage compressors 
Eolack Siscaced below: ésé tank /) =the ext step in the manufacture of 
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ectrolytic cells op- | \ sts: control every operation, insur- 
=power. The smaller | form high quality that is char- 
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CAUSTIC SODA 
LIQUID CHLORINE 
BICARBONATE OF SODA 
MODIFIED VIRGINIA SODA 
SODA ASH 
BLEACHING POWDER 
ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 
AQUA AMMONIA 
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Original Plant of The Paterson Parchment Paper Co., 
and the Birthplace of the Vegetable Parchment 
Industry in America—Paterson, N. J., 1885. 


ene the 
Yegetable Parchment f 
Jndustry Originated | 
——andhow 
Ub grew — 





1927 






\ 
ay 


produced in America (1885) was the modest early 
home of the Paterson Parchment Paper Co. in 
Paterson, N. J. It used to be called the “Old Gun Mill” 
because the first “Colts” had been made in that building. 


Te plant where Vegetable Parchment was first 









Neg SRT Eo Je 

The Paterson Parchment Paper Co. General Headquarters, 
There, in spite of skeptical critics, 6000 Ibs. of Vege- Parchmentizing and Printing Plant, Passaic, New Jersey. 

table Parchment were produced and sold in the first year. 

This amounts to less than one hour’s run today! 


Vegetable Parchment was first looked upon as a 
novelty. However, keen producers soon realized its 
value as a protective wrapper for food products. Among 
the first to useit liberally were the cracker manufacturers. 
Then, in the early nineties, the butter makers and meat 
packers discovered its unique value to them. And 
through the use of Vegetable Parchment, they practi- 
cally revolutionized the marketing methods of their 
industries. 


Other makers of food soon learned how to protect their 
cherished products with this remarkable new wrapper. 
Ice cream manufacturers, milk shippers, cheese makers, 
produce men, florists, fish merchants, and finally, the . 
housewives themselves—allin turn found a unique way The Paterson Parchment Paper Co 
in which Vegetable Parchment could serve in protecting Megargee Mill No. 1 at Modena, Penna. 
the health of the American people. 


Thus the industry grew. 


Tocarry its share in this work of genuine public welfare 
the Paterson Parchment Paper Company today requires 
the combined services of three great operating units in 
Passaic, N. J.,. Modena, Pa. and Edgely, Pa. These 
completely equipped factories cover 700,000 square feet 
of floor space, and house the most modern and up-to-date 
machinery. And back of these machines you will find 
a corps of loyal, faithful people—alert, intelligent, 
scrupulously jealous of the industry which they have 
founded and carried on for over forty years. 


All business executives are cordially invited to employ 
the services of our laboratory in working out their indi- The Paterson Parchment Paper Co. 
vidual problems—wholly at our expense. Megargee Mill No. 2 at Edgely, Penna 

) ey » 





The Paterson Parchment Paper Company 


Original Makers of Vegetable Parchment 
CHICAGO PASSAIC, N. J. SAN FRANCISCO 
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PACKERS 
OILED MANILA 


Samples and Prices on Request 


H. P. Smith Paper Co. 


Since 1904 


MANUFACTURERS OF WAXED AND OILED PAPERS 


1130 West 37th Street 
Chicago 





























| Let Your 
~ PACKAGE Sell 
— your Products 


| The next page tells how 





MorrIs 
Greaseproof 
Y . Sales 
“~Containers 


yy 


EPING their contents in full view—showing them in their orig- 
inal freshness—creating an appetite appeal—these are the reasons 
why Morris Sales Containers have definitely established their worth. 


Easily assembled, they are sturdy—sanitary—resist grease and atmos- 
pheric conditions—and by their impelling design command attention. 


Let us send samples—they will speak for themselves 


MORRIS PAPER MILLS} 
GeneralOffices. ft 
I11 W. Washington St. Chicago, Ill. 


MILLS & FACTORY — MORRIS, ILL. 
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Use 
Meat Packers’ Oakite 


or 
all packing house cleaning 


Y doing so you will save time, 
labor, and money. 


Time — because Meat Packers’ 
Oakite cleans fast. Removes dirt, 
oil, grease and tallow quickly and 
rinses readily. Speeds up every 
cleaning job by making every min- 
ute count. 

Labor—because Meat Packers’ 
Oakite does the hard part — the 


drudgery part of cleaning. Soaking 
in an Oakite solution cleans equip- 
ment thoroughly. Hard, tedious 
scrubbing is not necessary. 


Money—because of the time and 
labor saved and because more 
cleaning from Jess cleaner is the 
rule in plants where Meat Packers’ 
Oakite is used. 


Use Meat Packers’ Oakite for cleaning— 


Ham boilers Floors Vats 
Hog trolleys Cutting tables Kettles 
Meat hooks Walls Scalders 
Ham trees Windows Grinders 
Meat cutters Power machinery Mixers 


Learn more about economical Oakite cleaning. Our local Service Man 
will explain Oakite methods without cost or obligation to you. A card 
to us will bring him. 


OAKITE IS MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 20A Thames St.. NEW YORK, N. Y. (Formerly OAKLEY CHEMICAL CO.) 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located at 


Albany, N. Y.; Allentown, Pa.; Altoona, Pa.; *Atlanta, Baltimore, *Birmingham, Ala.; *Boston, Bridgeport, *Brook- 
lyn, Buffalo, *Camden, N. J.; Charlotte, N. C.; Chattanooga, Tenn.;-*Chicago, *Cincinnati, *Cleveland, *Colum- 
bus, O.; *Dallas, *Davenport, *Dayton, O.; Decatur, Ill.; *Denver, *Des Moines, *Detroit, Erie, Pa.; Flint, 
Mich.; Fresno, Cal.; *Grand Rapids, Mich.; Harrisburg, Pa.; Hartford, *Houston, Tex.; *Indianapolis, 
*Jacksonville, Fla.; *Kansas City, *Los Angeles, Louisville, Ky.; *Memphis, Tenn.; *Milwaukee, 
*Minneapolis, *Moline, Ill.; *Montreal, Newark, N. J.; Newburgh, N. Y.; New Haven, *New 
York, *Oakland, Cal.; *Omaha, Neb.; *Philadelphia, *Pittsburgh, Portland, Me.; *Port- 
land, Ore.; Providence, Reading, Pa.; “Rochester, N. Y.; Rockford, Ill.; *Rock 
Island, *San Francisco, *Seattle, *St. Louis, South Bend, Ind.; Syracuse, N. Y.; 

*Toledo, *Toronto, Trenton, *Tulsa, Okla.; Utica, N. Y.; *Vancouver, 

B. C.; Williamsport, Pa.; Worcester, Mass. 


*Stocks of Oakite materials are carried in these cities. 


OAKITE 


TRADE MARK REG U.S PAT. OFF. 


Industrial Cleaning Matertals ana Methods 
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31 YEARS SERVING the FOOD INDUSTRY 





ou 





are more 
than just a 
Customer” 


Our old customers are our friends. We 
go out of our way gladly to be of utmost 
service. If you are a stranger, a trial 
order will quickly lead you to recognize 
that “priceless ingredient” which every 
buyer hopes to secure in his source of 
supply—a friendly interest that makes 
business a pleasure. 








WEST CARROLLTON 


GENUINE VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 





The West Carrollton Parchment Co. 
West Carrollton, Ohio 





QUALITY :: :: SERVICE 
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HEELING Containers made from Wheeling Tin 
Plate—bright, well-coated, scrupulously clean and 
sanitary—lend conviction to the message of quality your 
label carries. One raw material source, plus a capacity for 


production, gives you Lard Cans and Pails on time. Let 


us quote on your requirements! 


Wheeling 


Can Company 


Wheeling —West Virginia 
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it is acknowledged the 
subjects spoken of dur- 
ing convention meetings 
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concerning sausage cas- 
ings “enough said” with 


Brecht 
Quality 
Casings 


Brecht Casing Company 


Established 1853 
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Complete Line 


(09 Casings 
Skillfully Prepared-Quality 


and Value. 


Sheep Casings 


The Best “Imported” 
Graded to Perfection. 



















Beef Casings. 


A Reputation Established 
for Years. 


The Cudahy Packing Co. 


W.MONROE ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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HE Independent Cas- 

ing & Supply Company 
offers a favorable proposi- 
tion to all Packers desiring 





to contract their Green 
Casings. 


Agencies in all the Prime Markets 
of the World 


| The Independent Casing & Supply Co. 


Chicago, U. S. A. 
1335-41 W. 47th St. 


Hamburg, Germany 


Hammerbrookstr. 63-67 
Cables: Independ 
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Good 
Company 





NOJAX 


Skinless 
Frankfurters 


High grade sausage manufacturers are in- 

vited to become members of the select group 

of sausage-makers who are licensed to make 
this unique and profitable item. 


THE VISKING CORPORATION 


43rd and Justine Streets 


CHICAGO 
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Beatn. Levi & Co. Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDOR 
BUENOS AIRES HAMBURG WELLINGTON 
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New Yo 


Parker Webb Co.... 


F. Schenk & Sons Co 
















Pure Lard 

_ Fresh Meats 
Dry Salt Meats 
Neutral Lard 





W.S. Powbes & Ce, Inc. ... 2. 66.6 es. Richmond, Va. 
EE ear Buffalo, N. Y. 
Send Us Your Carload Inquiries 
Lard Substitutes Trimmings 
Hides Tankage 


Sweet Pickled Meats 
Barrelled Pork and Beef 


ali DENS 


General Office: Chicago, Il. 


Western Patking and Provision Co........ Chicago, IIl. 


Chas. Wolff Packing Ce... ............-: Topeka, Kan. 


rk Office: 523 West St. 


U. S. Plants 


on esate cae Ne Detroit, Mich. 


SF 8 fave Saree Wheeling, W. Va. 


Sausage and Casings 
Tallow and Greases 





























The P. Brennan Company 
Pork Pack ers 


Union Stock Yards 


3907-43 So. Halsted St. 


> 
} 
by 
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ARNOLD BROS., INC. 


Manufacturers of Unexcelled High Grade 


BOILED HAM — BACON 
and all kind of SAUSAGES 





SINCE 1868 


Famous for Flavor 


BOILED HAM RED HOTS 
“Undoubtedly Better’”’ 


656-670 W. RANDOLPH ST. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS . 























Bohack’s 8%2-Acre Food Distributing Plant at Metropolitan Avenue, Which 
Supplies Over 400 Grocery Branches and 200 Meat Markets Daily. 





MEAT REFRIGERATOR _— PRIVATE R. R. SPURS 





Buyers of straight or mixed Car Lots of high 
quality Beef, Lamb, Fresh Pork and Poultry. Inc 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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NIAGARA WHITE ROSE 
HAMS & BACON PURE LARD 
Jacob Dold Packing Co. 


BUFFALO — OMAHA — WICHITA — LIVERPOOL 




















Capital Brand Products 


Establishment No. 586 


The Columbus Packing Co. 


Seven Schenk Brothers, Managers 
NS Columbus, Ohio Jp 
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[N® our product, we put all 
that more than two hundred 


years of experience, has taught us 
Two of the packing business. 

The Decker family had been in 

the industry for more than half 
H undred a century when the Declaration 

of Independence was signed. 


Years! These men couldn't have stayed 


in business generation after gen- 
eration if they had not been 
successful. 


Their success was built on a fine 
product and real service, all those 
years. We know, today, that our 
success depends upon those same 
two things: a fine product and 
real service. 


JACOB E. DECKER & SONS 
Mason City, Iowa 








Makers of IOWANA Hams, Bacon, Pigsfeet and other fine Pork Products 




























DUNLEVY™ S 


White Lily Brand) 
HAMS and <1 BACON , 
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DUNLEVY- FRANKLIN CO.‘ 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
G.L.FRANKLIN, President M.J.HENNESSEY, V.P. Sales Mgr. 
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C. A. Durr Packing Co., Inc. 


Utica, N. Y. 
The Home of 


October 29, 1927. 


















MOHAWK VALLEY 





Hams Bacon Daisies 
Sausages Frankfurts 


Quality products demanded by discriminating housewives 


HUNTER 


| HAMS | 















































BACON 














SAUSAGE 

















East Side Packing Company 
East St. Louis, Ill. 
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John J. Felin & Co., i. 
Pork and Beef Packers 


Sausage Manufacturers 
Philadelphia Scrapple in Season 
I. X. L. Brand of Hams 
Bacon and Lard Air Dried Beef 


4142-60 Germantown Avenue Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Branch: 407-9 West 13th Street 















Boneless Beef Cuts Inquiries for carloads 
a specialty VS or less solicited 


XC Gap 
cae PReSUC ES \ 









Beef Packers and Provisioners 
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Fried & Reineman 
Packing Co. 








PORK PACKERS 


and Sausage Manufacturers 








Pittsburgh . - - - Pa. 














GUGGENHEIM BROS. 


U.S. Yards — — Chicago, Ill. 


Slaughterers and Packers 
Dressed Beef 


Selected Boneless and Carcass Beef Cuts 
Sausage Material 


Green and Cured 
Beef Hams 


Briskets -— Tongues —_ Family Beef i Rumps 


Choice Dried Beef 


Offals Beef Casings 
Exporters 


Est. 1893 U. S. Insp. 770 
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Leaders for Over 30 Years 





Hams — Bacon — Frankfurters — Sausages 
Bolognas — Lard — Seasonal Specialties 


ADOLPH GOBEL, Inc. 


Flushing and Morgan Avenues Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Plant of Geo. Kern, Inc. 





























11th Avenue, 40th to 41st Sts. New York City 
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HORMEL 


= 











GOOD FOOD 4 





RIGHT from the Dairy Country 


of Minnesota 


cco... HORMEL: co. 


PACKERS 
Austin Minn. 

















Hately Brothers Company 


CHICAGO 


Pork Packers Lard Refiners 


Exporters 




















27, 
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Build up a Summer Sausage Trade 
by using 


HOLLENBACH’S 


High-Grade Summer Sausage 


Put up under your Brand Name if Desired 
Take advantage of this protection 


Chas. Hollenbach 


2653-65 Ogden Avenue 
CHICAGO 








Interstate Packing Company 
Pork and Beef Packers 


Located in the heart of Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin’s famous dairy and hog producing territory. 


We solicit your inquiries on mixed and 
straight carloads of Pork Products. 


“Bell”’ 
Hams, Bacon and Lard 


Quality Plus 
Prepared Especially for 
“Those Who Care”’ 


Interstate Packing Company 


Winona, Minnesota 














“J 
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Main Plant Indianapolis 


KINGAN’S 
“RELIABLE” BRAND 


Hams—Bacon—Lard—Sausage—Canned Meats—Oleomargarine 


A full line of fresh Beef—Pork—Veal and Mutton 


KINGAN &Co. 


Established 1845 
































DAVID LEVI & CO. 


Beef Packers 


























3900 Emerald Ave. 
Union Stock Yards 


CHICAGO ILL. 











CARLOAD LOTS OUR SPECIALTY 





HENRY LEVI, Pres. & JEROME LEVI, Sec. & Treas. 
LAWRENCE LOEB, V. Pres. MAURICE FREUND, 2nd V. Pres. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Pork — Beef — Sausage 


Eastern Representatives Foreign Representatives 
J. R. POOLE CO., Boston, Mass. G. A. LEVERLAND, Hamburg, Germany 
H. L. WOODRUFF, New York City ALBERTO SANTISO, Havana, Cuba 








Harry Manaster & Bro. 


1018-32 W. 37th St., Chicago 








Choice " 
Dried Beef 








Selected U.S. ; 
nspecte 
Beef Cuts Estb. No. 
. : 855 
Sausage Material 
and a SS 














q Corned Beef 


y Our Motto: “Quality and Service” 
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HAMS - BACON 
SAUSAGE - LARD 
Since 1892 


UNEXCELLED IN QUALITY 





SS) 


THE H. H. MEYER PACKING CO. - CINCINNATI, OHIO 














Berkshire Brand 
HAMS BACON LARD 


Dry Salt Meats Green Meats 
Sweet Pickled Meats 


MILLER & HART 
wor aM CACO 0-0 vane 
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OSCAR MAYER’S 
Fancy Meat Delicacies 


exemplify a notable achievement 
in the scientific preparation 
of sausage and meat specialties. 


Olde Style Farm Sausage; 
Tavern Style Sliced Bacon; 
Mother Goose Brand Extra 
Fine Liver Sausage; Approved 
Brand Genuine Baked Ham 
Sliced; Boiled and Smoked 
Ham; and all varieties of 
delectable sausage 


Famous for Nearly a Half-Century 


























Vi 





F 








Announcement— 


MANASTER-EHRMAN, Inc. 


Offers an individualized service in the preparation and sale of 


Fancy Dried Beef 


—a palatable product of mild cure, perfect in shape, color and flavor. 


Processed by a new organisation 
whose personnel is well known to 
the trade 


fan > 


MANASTER-EHRMAN, INC. 
4117 South Union Ave. 
CHICAGO 
Telephone Yards 6840 


Our Products Are U. S. Government Inspected 
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If your smokehouse requirements demand absolutely 
Newly Cured,. particularly WELL TRIMMED product— 
and above all, product of the market’s CHOICEST, UNI- 
FORM, light weight hogs, all -you need tell your broker is: 
“try ROBERTS & OAKE first.” 


Devoting 29 years’ experience to the perfection of our 
CURE—steadfastly refusing to adopt the growing custom 
of substituting chemicals for time, we solicit your 


inquiries on the basis of “QUALITY ALWAYS.” 


ROBERTS & OAKE 
Union Stock Yards 
Chicago 


“Makers of Quality Pork Products Since 1898”’ 











The Rath Packing Company 
Pork and Beef Packers 


Waterloo, Iowa 


9 
Lard Refiners hhc Exporters 


BLACK HAWK Hams and Bacon 


Mild—Sweet—Delicious 


Cedar Valley Lard 


Mixed Cars of Fresh Pork, Beef and Provisions 
Domestic and Export Business Solicited 
Sales Agencies in All Principal Cities 






































NI 
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The Nuckolls Packing Co. 
Beef and Pork Packers 
Pueblo Colorado 














A Satisfied Consumer 


& 








of 
Real Frankfurters 
One of the 
Quality Products 
Real Sausage Co. Chicago, Illinois 


2710-14 Poplar Ave. Victory 7200 
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ESTABLISHED 1857 


Rohe & Brother 


“Regal” Brand 


Hams 


Lard Bacon 
Bologna and Prepared Meats 


NEW YORK CITY NEW YORK 














St. Louis Independent Packing Co. 


U. S. Inspected Establishment No. 166A 




















Independent Brand 
Complete Assortment Packinghouse Products 
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The Home of "SSAA Meat Products 


QUALITY. 
The Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co. 


Meat Packers Baltimore, Md. 

















Hams Bacon Lard Sausage 


“Delightfully Delicious” 





T. M. Sinclair & Co., Ltd. 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
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Sullivan Packing Company 
Detroit, Mich. 


Curers of 


Cadillac Brand Hams and Bacon 


Car Load Shippers 


Cured and Green Meats 


























Paradise Brand 

























HAMS 
BACON 
LARD 











————— 





and All Pork Products 








The Theurer-Norton Provision Co. 


Pork Packers 
Cleveland Ohio 








0 een, Sr 
SSS SS SSS 
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United Dressed Beef Company 
J. J. Harrington & Company 


CITY DRESSED BEEF, LAMB AND VEAL 








Packer Hides, Calf Skins, Oleo Oils, Stearine, 
Cracklings, Stock Food, Tallows, Horns and Cattle 
Switches, Pulled Wool and Pickled Skins 








43RD AND 44TH STREETS 
FIRST AVE. AND EAST RIVER NEW YORK CITY TELEPHONE MURRAY HILL 2300 








Consolidated Rendering Company 
40 North Market Street Boston, Mass. 


Large Manufacturers of 


TALLOW and GREASE 


for Industrial and Soap Manufacturing Purposes 


OLEO OIL and STEARINE 
Meat Scraps and Animal Meal 


for Poultry and Hog Feeding Purposes 


Agricultural Fertilizers and Chemicals 


Dealers in 


Hides, Skins, Pelts, Wool and Furs 
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Kansas City is the Second Largest Live Stock 
Market in the United States 


and the Live Stock received has a higher 
health condition than at any other market 





4 FriGuREs compiled by the United States Bureau of Animal Industry for the fiscal \e 
year ending June, 1927, show that, of the cattle slaughtered at the principal markets, 
3.85% were retained for tuberculosis. In Kansas City retentions were only 43 hun- 
dredths of 1%. Retentions from hogs slaughtered at principal markets were 15.38%, 
while in Kansas City they were only 6.21%. It certainly pays to save 3.42 head of 
cattle and 9.17 head of hogs out of each 100 purchased. You can do this by buying 
in Kansas City. 
Large Supply; sanitary yards; excellent shipping and handling facilities; and rapid | 
train schedules eastward insure satisfaction. 


L In Kansas City’s Trade territory there are 300 million bushels more of corn, twice 














as much Kafir, Milo and Feterita, and 50 per cent more Hay than a year ago. This 
means more and fatter live stock than last year. 


Kansas City Can Supply Your Live Stock Needs 


THE KANSAS CITY STOCK YARDS COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 














JOHN BENSTEAD W. L. BRYANS 


The Leading Live Stock Commission 
Firm at Cleveland 


Benstead, Bryans & Co. 


Cleveland Union Stock Yards 
Cleveland, Ohio 


The Oldest House in the Business Established 1866 





WE SOLICIT YOUR ORDERS SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


Prepaid Market Quotations Given by Wire on Request 
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Miles Packing Co., Cape Girardeau, Mo. Muehling Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 





Completed in 1927 under the supervision of 


BONNELL TOHTZ COMPANY 


Architects and Engineers for the Meat Industry Only 
1515-17 N. Grand Blvd. St. Louis, Mo. 





tL 








Harry W. Williams H. L. Johannesen 


Googins & Williams 





Live Hog Buyers on Commission Only 





Our Satisfied Customers are our 
Best Solicitors 


Union Stock Yards Chicago, Ill. 


Long Distance Telephone Boulevard 9465 
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St. Louis National Stock Yards 


A great number of packers depend on our ample and regular supply of live 
stock to fill their requirements. We invite you to do likewise. Transporta- 
tion conditions, health conditions and convenience of trading have been 
developed to a high degree that pleases our patrons. 











ACCREDITED (REGISTERED) ORDER 
BUYERS OPERATING UPON THE 
ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, 
NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, ILL. 


CATTLE St. Clair Sheep Co. Henry H. neg teed one 
* A. Schroeder Sundheimer, Pershall & Co. 
~ ig Ranga & Co. P. H. Simcock Geo. D. Thomas 
Willi Sundheimer, Pershall & Co. Watkins & Co. 
iam Baum Weaver Bros. 
Lou Cohn : : 










Mathew Courtney, Jr. 
R. J. Cox & Co. 

Coy & Delmore 
Cranston & Long 


HOGS 


H. R. Arnold & Co. 
E. T. Cash & Co. 


SHEEP 


H. R. Arnold & Co. 
Mathew Courtney, Jr. 












E. E. Dickerson Mathew Courtney, Tr. R. J. Cox & Co. 
Doud, Keefer & Ettlinger R. J. Cox & Co. Coy & Delmore 

Wm. Edom Coy & Delmore - Cranston & Long 
David A. Forgey Cranston & Long Wm. Edom 

Bernard Grewe Dunham & Daniels Bernard Grewe 
Garnett & Fletcher Wm. Edom W. E. Hilton & Co. 
D. J. Hannigan W. E. Hilton & Co. Kennett, Sparks & Co. 


W. E. Hilton & Co. Kennett, Sparks & Co. Abe Meyer 
Kennett, Sparks & Co. ‘Abe Meyer Fred Neuer 
T.. G. Landers Potts-Watkins-Walker Rountree & Banks 


William Mahoney Rountree & Banks St. Clair Sheep Co. 


Abe Meyer St. Clair Shéep Co. A. Schroeder 
I. Rederer A. Schroeder P. H. Simcock 
Rountree & Banks P. H. Simcock Sundheimer, Pershall & Co. 


St. Louis National Stock Yards 


NATIONAL STOCKYARDS, ILL. 











=UUTTTTENTUUUUUUAAUELUAUUEUAAUEUUAGEEUAGUEUAGUEUAAGEUAG EATER 


Albert R. Hostetter 


Live Stock Purchasing Agent 
BUYERS ONLY 








Buyers at 12 Yards in Indiana and Ohio 








Main Office—401 B. F. Keith Bldg.— Dayton, Ohio 
Phones: Garfield 967 and 6408 


sl 
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Mc Murray - Johnston -Walker 





L. H. McMurray , Buy e€ rs On ly 


of Live Stock 


<3 


E. E. Johnston 


== 


Phone—Lincoln 3007 
A. Russel Walker 





Indianapolis, Indiana 














References 
Live Stock Exchange Bank, National Stock Yards National Bank, 
Indianapolis, Ind. National Stock Yards, III. 
Wallace S. Potts Murray H. Watkins A. Russel Walker 


Hog | 
: Buyers = 
Only 


Potts -Watkins -Walker 


National Stock Yards, IIl. 














Reference 
National Stock Yards National Bank, National Stock Yards, III. 
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Cross, Roy, 
Eberhart & Harris 











YEARS OF Commission Merchants 


Postal Telegraph Bldg., Chicago 








SERVI 
PROVISIONS—GRAIN—COTTON 


Specialists in all Departments 


Established 1893 Members of 


Chicago Board of Trade New York Produce Exchange 
Duluth Board of Trade Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 


Owners and White City Provision Co. 














ESTABLISHED 1895 





L. E. Griffin H. G. Davy G. E. Taylor 


P. G. GRAY COMPANY | | 


Brokers and Commission Merchants 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








The Oldest Brokerage House in New England 
Handling Packing House Products Exclusively 
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F. C. Rogers 


Provision Broker 


Philadelphia Office New York Office 
N. W. Cor. 9th and Noble Sts. Produce Exchange Bldg. 


_ The Largest Eastern Brokerage Organization 


s 


Members). hiladelphia Commercial Exchange 


New York Produce Exchange 











H. P. HALE COMPANY 


Brokers and Commission Merchants 


BEEF — PORK 
Packing House Products 





Cunard Building 


126 State Street . . Boston, Mass. 
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You Get 
What You Give 


A BUSINESS institution takes its character and is gov- 

erned in its actions by the men who compose it. As a 
stream cannot rise higher than its source, so the character 
of an institution, whatever its size and kind, is determined 
by the ability and judgment of men and the purposes that 
actuate them. Fair treatment and honorable dealing are all 
we can always promise you, backed by actual packinghouse 
experience and the best interests of. our clients first. A 
geranium in a living fist is worth a whole big bouquet on a 
lonely grave. We're telling you now, while you are here, how 
much all the confidence and cooperation we get is appreciated. 


JOHN W. HALL 


816 Utilities Building, 327 So. La Salle St. 
Chicago, IIl. 


























Chicago Beef Splitter 


SCALES and CUTLERY 


For generations Chatillon scales have rendered satisfactory 
service to the packing industry. The Thermoseal is the most 
satisfactory scale we have ever developed for packinghouse use. 
Made in three types: Counter, hanging and portable. 








Users of Therimoseal Scales find they give years of satisfactory 
service. They are quality scales, guaranteed as to accuracy and 
dependability. The thermostatic device assures their accuracy 
even under extreme temperature changes. 





No. 10 B. H. 


FOSTER BROS. CUTLERY X. Skinning 


Knife 
For over a half century Foster Bros. Cutlery has been the 
standard of the trade. Each knife, cleaver, splitter and tool is 
designed for a specific purpose. We are proud of the fact that so 
many of the famous houses use Foster Bros. Cutlery. The line 
is complete. 





T-S-150 Scale =) If your supply house cannot furnish Chatillon Scales and 
Foster Bros. Cutlery, write to us direct for complete information 


JOHN CHATILLON & SONS 


Established 1835 : 
85-99 Cliff Street New York City 


2418 


















Oct 
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“ENTERPRISE 
No. 666 


“Enterprise” Electric 
Chopper No. 666 





Length 

Length of auxiliary a Horse-power .......++. "e 
DOP. cccccccccscccce 22% . 

Width of auxiliary hop- Wolght 2. cds cccsvece 1000 Ibs. 
DOP ..ccee.. eccceee 15% ins. Clearance under ring.26% ins. 





“Speed with Safety” Power Chopper 


Here is a new “Enterprise” development that provides 
speed of cutting and protection for the operator against 
accidents in feeding. 


In the “Enterprise” No. 666 the meat is poured into a 
trough and then conveyed in a regular flow into the 
cylinder. It is impossible to overload or underfeed. If 
anything obstructs the feed, an automatic throwout 
temporarily slows up the feeding. 


Speed with Safety! The operator runs no risk of com- 
ing in contact with the feed screw. 


Capacity, 15,000 Ibs. per hour, first cutting (conserva- 
tive); 4000 lbs. per hour, second cutting. Speed of 
pulleys, 300 revolutions per minute. Packed 1 in a crate. 
Weight 1150 lbs. 


The machine is durably built to “Enterprise” standards. 
For the butcher or packer requiring a large capacity 
belt-driven machine, there is no machine built which 
will give better results over a long period. 


Three plates are furnished: one fine (%-in. holes), one 
medium (34-in. holes), and one coarse (3%-in. holes). 
Also three knives. Plates with other sizes of holes can 


be furnished when required. 


The Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 











| No Hand Work 
Can Equal This 


Mere work in an hour with one man than 
“can be done by hand by two men in a 
whole day—this is the attainment of the 
CALVERT BACON SKINNER. 


It not only saves an enormous amount of 
time; it does better work. All the fat is 
taken from the rind. 





Some of Our Users: 


Armour & Co. Wilson & . .* 
Albany Packing Co. J. M. Sehneider & Sons, 
Cudahy Packing Co. me = ae om 
Jacob Dold Packing Co. sw. Zearman 0., 


Ltd., Canada 


Wm. Focke’s Sons Co. Tiedemann & 


Harris, 
Geo. A. Hormel & Co. 


Hammond Standish & Co. 
Vissman-Louisville Co. 
John Morrell & Co. 
Kroger Packing Co. 
Rochester Packing Co., 


ne. 
East Tennessee Packing 
nN 


0. 
The Val Decker Packing 


AO. 
Hughes-Curry Packing 
C 


0. 
Pittsburgh Prov. & 
Packing Co. 


ne. 
Sullivan Packing Co. 
Jacob E. Decker & Sons 


Send for full particulars 





The 
Calvert Machine Co. 


1606-1608 Thames St. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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SCRAP PRESS 


Ready to Fill 
eady to Fi Ready to Press 


Ready to Unload 
























300 Tons Also } 
500 Tons ‘ ee i 
and Fertilizers j 
1200 Tons Glue Stock an 
Pressure Stearic Acid : | 
' Lard Oil f i 
Let us Oleo, Etc. i 
tell you | } ; at 
more about Hydraulic 
them : i Pumps . 
; j and Valves 
[oe — 
prahid | High at 
™ i in 4 
Price | 


meee a he Rn e 








eS 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc., 363 W. Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 











STEDMAN’S 


Founded 1834 





Vibrating Screen 





. Disintegrator 


This screen is especially de- 

































Single Roll Crusher 


The ideal preliminary 
crusher for green bone, car- 
casses, fats, offal, cracklings, 
etc. 


Large capacity and rugged. 
Bulletin 123 


signed for sizing digester tank- 
age, cracklings and such ma- 
terials that have a tendency to 
stick and gum up the wire 
cloth. Our design is very ef- 
fective in eliminating this 
troublesome feature. 


Bulletin 122 





STEDMAN’S FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORKS 








_ Our latest ball bearing Dis- 
integrators have quick detach- 
able cages. A wonderful im- 
provement. 


Has no equal for grinding 
bones, tankage, and cracklings. 


Bulletin 119 


Designers and Builders of Complete Grinding and Screening Plants 


Aurora, Indiana, U.S.A. 
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Kushequa 
Packinghouse 
Floor Bricks 


4x8x1%/, inches 


Smooth, Strong, Durable, Impervious 


$35 f. o. b. Factory 


Uniform Size, Quality and Price 


Stands Blood, Grease, Acids, Alkalis 
Hot Water and Hard Wear 


Kushequa Brick Co. 
Kushequa, Pa. 
























The Pipe Coils You Use 
Make a Big Difference 


OOD pipe coils, properly de- 

Coils signed of good material for 
a Specialty your particular purpose, are an 
asset in your plant that will be 
continuously felt over a period 
of many years. REMPE PIPE 
COILS represent the highest 
efficiency for ice and refrigerat- 
ing machines, soap makers, 
heaters and every possible use 
for iron pipe coils in the modern 
packing plant. 




























We shall deem it a pleasure to 


answer your inquiries 




















There is a Rempe Pipe Coil for every Packinghouse Requirement 


REMPE COMPANY - - - CHICAGO 


Sacramento Boulevard At Carroll Avenue 
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Send immediately 
for full particulars, 
prices, etc. They 
will interest you. 


















The Sander 
Compound Grinder 


SAVES 50% 


in TIME 


Here is a machine that accomplishes in one operation what here- 
tofore has required two distinct handlings of the meat. This is due 
to our patented double knives and plates. You therefore make a 
saving of over 50%. 


By actual test, this machine will cut more than 9,000 lbs. of beef 
or more than 12,000 Ibs. of pork an hour with a 7/64- or %-inch plate. 


Over fifty years of manufacturing Sander products is our guar- 
antee of your protection. 


Begin saving time now with a Sander 


Sander Manufacturing Co. 
298 8th Ave. Newark, N. J. 





















A type 
for every 
use in 
the meat 
trade 








is WEARPROOF 





m “RED HOT” 


ELECTRIC BRANDER 





























2558 Hillger St. 











HER is a brander that works quickly, posi- 
tively and handily—and continues to work 
always at the highest efficiency. 


For marking sausages, livers, smoked, sweet 
pickled or fresh meats it presents as satisfactory 
a brand as can possibly be devised. It is non- 
corrosive, foolproof and wearproof. 


Send immediately for full 
particulars and prices 


Geo. J. Schneider Mfg. Co. 


Makers of Electric Burning-in Devices 


Detroit, Mich. 
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Let Your Unskilled_ Workers 
Stop Profit 
Leaks! 


ACKAGE overweights are INVISIBLE 
LOSSES that absorb legitimate profit on 
your bacon, sausage and lard. 
“EXACT WEIGHT” SCALES are efficiency 
appliances that make fractional ounce errors 
look like pounds and remove the last excuse 
for overweight or underweight mistakes. 


WS) 






Over-Weight 
Made Visible 


The act of fast weighing simplified puts this 
all-important service within the grasp of any 
class of labor and insures full package yield 
from bulk weight. 


No more overweights. Profit loss recovered. 
‘ . No. 275 

Write us for particulars PACKERS’ FAST WEIGHING HEAVY 

SERVICE SCALE. 65-LB. CAPACITY 


,; Columbus, Ohio 


The SMITH SCALE COMPANY fers cansse 


Montreal, Canada 
Man. facturers of “EXACT WEIGHT” SCALES to weigh 1/16 ounce to 300 Ibs. 


Sales and Service Offices in All Principal Cities 











A New Style 
Shrouding Pin 
for Use in Clothing Beef 


WM UEHLHAUSEN Shrouding Pins TAIL PIN 
hold the clothing tightly to the Piss talk ok te “ened: ain 
beef, resulting in bright, fresh, clean ~ 2 on gS iam in 
beef sides. The effectiveness of the new 
style Muehlhausen pins is largely due 
to the fact that they are knotted to hold 
the cloth securely—an exclusive fea- 
ture. Made of tempered spring wire. 











Write for samples 


Muehlhausen Spring Company 


5841 Loomis Blvd., Chicago 


Manufacturers of springs for all purposes from brass, bronze, monel metal, and steel 
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SY. 
Thank 
You 


seria E wish to thank our clients for the or ; 
Earl E. Sabean contracts showered upon us the past Daniel Worcester 
Pres. year, and to announce the opening of Treas. 

our New York Office at 85 Walker 

Street, where we will continue the same 

service that has built our reputation. 





No job too large or too small, wherever 
located, to receive our personal atten- 
tion. Estimates solicited. 


WORCESTER TRAM RAIL CO., Inc. 


Tracking, Switches, Hangers, Trolleys, Scales, Smoke Houses, Doors, and Frames 


18T Wharf, 85 Walker St., 
Boston, Mass. New York, N. Y. 














Deliver Your Meats Under Refrigeration 
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GIFFEL MANUFACTURING & SALES COMPANY 


Builders of Refrigerator and Commercial Bodies 


845 Lafayette Avenue Terre Haute, Ind. 
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Triner Packing House Scales 


are scientifically built weighing machines of the highest precision combining the most sim- 
ple design with the many advantages of all-steel construction. 








The Triner Visible Chart 
Tare Adjustment Features 


1. No hazardous tare-beam and poise to watch or operate. 


2. When there is no load on the platform the indicator con- 
stantly points to the tare weight. When a certain prede- 
termined tare weight setting is required it cannot be over- 
looked or misread on the chart. 


3. The indicator instantly stops at the net weight when con- 
tainer is filled—no mental calculations required—nothing 
to remember. 


4. Kt is not necessary to predetermine the tare in order to 
determine the net—just put the empty container on the 
scale and quickly adjust the indicator to zero—and fill the 
container. THIS ELIMINATES ONE WEIGHING AND 
HANDLING OF EACH PACKAGE, 


5. A slight turn of the indicator adjusting screw takes up the 
difference in tare-weight for each container to the finest 
degree of accuracy. 








No. 18 Bench Model, 25 lbs. and up. 














Other Models up to 250 Ibs. 





Write for literature showing list of prominent users 


Triner Scale Distributors 
25 West Broadway 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 149 New Montgomery St. 
New York, N. Y. San Francisco, Calif. 
1200 W. 9th St. 304 Buder Bldg. 927 Turner St. 100414 Nicollet Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio St. Louis, Mo. Dallas, Texas Minneapolis, Minn. 





















Continental 
Can 


Company, Inc. 








North Ave. Plant, Chicago 





Meat Cans 
Pigs Foot Jelly Pans 


Salad Oil Cans 
Peanut Butter Cans 
Frozen Egg Cans 
Soap Cans 





Jersey City Plant 


Plain 
and 
Lithographed 


CHICAGO JERSEY CITY DETROIT 
) NEW YORK SYRACUSE CANONSBURG, PA. 
Detroit Plant BALTIMORE CLEARING, ILL. —- LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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Whitewood 
Cooperage 
Lard Tubs—Pails 


Sausage Veneer 


SALT 


Crushed Rock 
Evaporated 














Ammonia 
Fuller’s Earth 
Fibre Containers 
Soda Ash 
Caustic Soda 











Edwin C. Price, Pres. J. H. Hazen, Vice-Pres. 
C. H. McMenimen, Secy. 


Victory 2630 


Edwin C. Price Company 


Packing House 
Supplies 


The best in SUPPLIES 
for twenty-five years 


Chicago, Ill. 
1822 So. Clark Street 


Kansas City, Mo. 
408 Commerce Bldg. 

















Saal SS eTNTNTTTETETETeTFTE—E—ETEE eee e—EeNe. SE 


Uncle Jake sayea— 


“Let’s do all the business we can honestly, have 


all the fun we can reasonably, do all the good we can 


willingly and save our digestion by thinking pleasantly.” 










We honestly believe that our 
KVP GENUINE VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 


is the best paper made for the wrapping of Ham, 
and this without boasting. 


We get a lot of fun out of our paper business because 
we are doing good by making it and selling it, and 
our digestion is always in good working order be- 
cause we think well of everybody. 


a ea, 
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PURE VINEGARS 


A. P. CALLAHAN & COMPANY 





























f Fast 
— Safe a. 


PICKLING SALT 
TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED |! C REGISTERED 
REG. NO.213483 u re 
MADE IN GERMANY REG. NO. 214,496 


MADE IN 
GERMANY 





For Every Pork and Beef Product 






































We Are Direct Importers of these GERMAN MADE SALTS. They Pass Government In- 
spection and meet the approval of all state pure food laws. FAST SAFE CURE for every 
pork product and every beef product. PRAGUE SALT brings out a high color and holds it. 
Gives a rich, pleasing flavor. Looks fine. Keeps fine. 


ee ESS... 


Our Formulas Are Complete 


Cure sausage meats in 24 hours, if ground through fine plate, or you can let it lie in large 
pieces in tierces 5 to 7 days. S. P. Bellies, in-brine, 3 to 5 days. Dry Cure Bacon, 8 
to 10 lb. pieces, 8 to 10 days. Boned Hams*for boiling, 5 to 7 days. Hams 
for smoking, 16 to 27 days, depending on pumping and size of hams. 
Corned beef in 3 to 7 days, or you can hold it for 21 to 30 days. 


If you need advice on curing, we are ready to serve you 


GRIFFITH LABORATORIES — CHICAGO 


4103 So. La Salle St. 
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ARROW MILLS 
Van Loan & Company 



























Importers and Jobbers 
64 & 66 North Moore Street, New York, N. Y. 
QUALITY 


Spices, Seeds, Herbs and Prepared Seasonings 
for 


Packers and Sausage Manufacturers 


Butchers’ Supply Dept., 
S. Stretch, Manager 























The Taste Is the Test 


The success of any food article is determined by the appeal 
it makes to the palate. In order to sell your sausage it must 
be tasty. You may use the best of meats and the finest of 
equipment but if you fail to use the proper SEASONING 
your sausage will be flat and tasteless. 

H. J. MAYER SPECIAL SEASONINGS will give to your 


product a delicious, appealing flavor that will whet the 
appetite and bring you added profits through increased 








The Man You 
Know. sales. 


Our SEASONINGS are always fresh, clean, of full strength and flavor, and 
are made of the very best spices obtainable. Seeing is believing, trying is 
convincing. Let us send you a trial order. 


H. J. MAYER & SONS CO. 


6821-23 S. Ashland Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


’ Makers of the Famous GENUINE H. J. MAYER Special Frankfurter, Bologna, Pork Sausage (with 
and without sage), Braunschweiger Liver, Summer (Mettwurst), and Rouladen 
- Delicatessen Seasonings and SPECIAL NEVERFAIL CURING COMPOUND 


All our Products are guaranteed to comply with the B. A. I. regulations 
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Our Specialties 


es * 
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Manufactured Under Sol May Methods 


Patent Casing Company 


The Pioneer of Sewed Casings 


617-623 West 24th Place Chicago, Illinois 








Sayer & Company, Inc. 


Successors to Wolf, Sayer & Heller, Inc. 


Importers and Exporters of 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 


We grade sheep, hog and beef casings in our 
own plant to suit your special requirements 


Main Office—437-439 W. 16th St., New York City 
Phone: Watkins 6964-5 
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i a Announcing Our 


AUTOMATIC LINKING MACHINE® 
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We are pleased to be able to reproduce the following letter 
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Automatic Linker, Inc. 


Suite 1121, Kritekerboo 
Hew York City, !. Yo "oe" Plds- 
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Dear Mr, Cohn: 
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In reply to your letter beg to state thet the 


H 


= Linking Machine, that you placed with us in ——— 
J January 7, 1927, has been used continuously, and ae 


L 
| 
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found very satisfactory in linking frankfurters. 


\ 
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We have been able to cut our time and cost con- 





Tange siderably, averaging about 850 lbs. an hour, and eS 
—— we also want to add that we found that the general Ss 


cost of the upkeep of the machine amounts to very 
little, and that the machine is operated and cen 
be operated by the unskilled labor. 
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SS We hope that you will supply the needed machines == 
=— @s soon as possible, and wish you every success. == 


H 


Yours truly, 


it 
HH 


A. FINK & “HA INC. 


Louis F, 2 A 
LFK/GK President 
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Write for Details to 


AUTOMATIC LINKER INC 


152 West 42™ Street, New York,NY. (ea 
Phones:Wisconsin 0986-5681-2-3 
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The Greatest Meat Cutter 
and Mixer Combined 


ONE TWIN SCREW CUTTER and MIXER 


is turning out 45,000 pounds of the finest finished 
sausage meat every ten hours and doing it con- 
tinuously all year around. 


Sanitary beyond comparison. Replacing other 
equipment everywhere. 


The Hottmann Machine Company 
3325-43 Allen St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


























Is Your Name an Asset? 


Your name imprinted plainly and permanently on your product 
keeps you and your product constantly in the minds of the buy- 
ing public. Adopt a trade name now, and standardize on the pee 


“UNITED” Bacon Hangers 
SAUSAGE MOLD satisfy. They ex- 


cel in serviee. 
the Patented One-piece Mold 


RRR 


Consult Your Jobber or Write Us 


United Steel and Wire. Company 
Battle Creek, Mich. Atchison, Kansas 












































Blucher and Buckingham Sts., Toledo, Ohio 


Manuf acturers—Finishers 


THE LANDERS BROTHERS COMPANY 







Burlaps Cotton Drills and Ducks Burlap Sacks 
Sheetings Wiping and Cheese Cloth Rubber Aprons 
Burlap Bags Bleached Muslins Burlap Barrel Covers 
Rubber and Enameled Muslins, Drills and Ducks 
We make a specialty of cutting Covers for The use of Burlap Covers will lessen your 
barrels in any size that you may require from labor cost materially and also insure proper 
either new or used burlap. ventilation. 


Samples, prices and complete information on request 














For the “Attractive”’ and ‘‘Secure”’ 
Packaging of Your Products 


DISPLAY BOXES DELIVERY BOXES WAXED CONTAINERS 
For— For— For— 
Sliced Bacon Scrapple Print Lard 
Sausages Souse Sausage Meat 
Frankfurts Meat Loaf Sliced Ham 


WE SPECIALIZE IN FOLDING PAPER BOXES FOR THE 
MEAT PACKING INDUSTRY 


BESSIE & JACOBS, 2 Rector Street, New York City 





Our “Magic” Stitched Bacon Pi 
and Sausage Box—No Folding, Supplied in all sizes—in wae 
from a thousand to a million 
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THE PRODUCT 


‘Perfection’ 


TWO-PIN 
SAUSAGE MOLD 


Investing a few dollars in this modern equipment 
will help your sausage department show greater 
dividends than ever before. 


SAUSAGE MOLD CORPORATION 


LOUISVILLE, KY. Incorporated MADE IN U. S&S. A. 








































The York full automatic refrigerating 
unit is just the thing for the meat and 
produce market. Here is a machine 
obtainable in sizes ranging from one- 
half ton to eight tons daily capacity. It 
is a self-contained unit, direct-connected 
to motor, thus effecting an economy in 
power. It is small, compact, all parts 
readily accessible, and the entire unit 
is portable. Thousands of meat and 
produce men all over the country are 
eliminating waste and spoilage and 
conducting their establishments more 
profitably since installing York Equip- 
ment. 











Made in 10, 25, 35, 50 pound sizes 








Why 


are so many packers and 
sausage makers adopting 
the CHAMPION SHIP- 
PING BASKET as their 


standard container? 


Let us send you the names of some in 
your own locality; also furnish you with 
full details of this money making ma- 
chine. No obligation. 


Ge) '4 Manufacturin 
Company 
Ice Making and Refrigerating Machinery Exclusively 


quirements of the ideal ‘7 YY York, Penna. 
container — strength, = 


light-weight, price, space 
and labor saver. 


May we send you a CONSULT US BEFORE YOU INSULATE 


sample ? 
Gonttibensdl Corkboanal eset 


Because it fills all the re- 




















GEREKE-ALLEN 
CARTON CO. 


17th and Chouteau Blvd. 
Dept. “Cc” 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 






























Insulation, properly installed, backed by scientific knowledge and 
ce expert workmanship will result in a big saving for you. We are 


Champion 


manufacturers. We carefully select our raw material. 


Reliable Corkboard is recommended especially for packing 
houses, sausage plants, cold storage plants, etc. Write for full 





articulars. 
ss sie DISTRIBUTORS 
» 4 New York—1457 Broadway Boston—224 State St. 
Shipping Baskets ne gh ay alesis 5 em 
OR I ne MANUFACTURERS CONTRACTORS 
| LUSE-STEVENSON CO. 
307 North Michigan Ave. Chicago, IIl. 




















When you write the advertiser, mention THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
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The New Improved 
Bausman Hog Scalder 


No longer are you compelled to use hoist- 
ing appliances. No heavy lifting to get the 
hog from the bath. Will save half the time 
originally required to scald. Furnished 
with or without fire box for heating water. 









Ask your Supply House for details or write us direct 


Bausman Manufacturing Co., Millersville, Pa. 








Lard Tubs 


Our Lard Tubs are made 
of hardwoods, nicely grained 
or varnished, as preferred. 
They are bound with heavy, 
flat steel hoops, and are 
equipped with heavy wire 
handles—wooden grips. 

These packages are nicely 
inner-coated with a sanitary 
preparation, and in accord 
with the Pure Food Laws. 

Old Established Line—Our 
packages are standard goods. 
We furnish the tops, and the 
package can be furnished 
with or without the double 
loop wire sealing device, as 
desired. With over a half 
century of experience in 
making all kinds of Wooden 
Ware, we are equipped to 
furnish the best goods at 
reasonable prices. We are prepared to sh 
specialty. 


Richmond Cedar Works 








ip in any quantities, but carlots are our 


We invite your inquiries—prompt attention assured 


Manufacturers forT: 
Over Half Century Richmond, Va. 





Write 
For Price§ 


‘MOHAN 
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When you write 











“Maforco” Galvanized Shelving 


Gives you the most satisfactory storage 
at an exceptionally low cost. 


MAIN FEATURES: 


Shelves adjustable and removable 
Self-supporting 

Slatted construction increases circulation 
Saves space by fitting snugly into corners 
Does not retain odors and lasts indefinitely 


MARKET FORGE CO. 


Everett, Mass. 
Making Trucks and Racks Since 1897 
Write for our catalog 











Saw 
110 Rump 
Bones per hour 


With the B. & D. 
Rump Bone Saw 


UST consider how much 

time this device will 
save you, and how much 
it will add to your profits. 
Any packinghouse man can 
operate it. 


Send for full particulars 


BEST & DONOVAN 


Sole Distributors 
332 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 
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20 MULE TEAM 


BORAX 


Antiseptic 


Cleansing 


done. 
cleans thoroughly. 


decomposition, and 


it is harmless. 


COMPANY 


100 William St., NEW YORK 
Chicago, IIl. 





Deodorizing 


Use 20 MULE TEAM BORAX 
when any cleansing is to be 
If softens water. It 
It inhibits 
the growth of the bacteria of 
leaves 
things sweet and wholesome. 
It is especially good when 
washing anything that comes 
in contact with meat, because 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX 


Wilmington, Cal. 
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of Potash. 


for prices. 


452 Lexington Ave., New York City 








YY, 


= King’ of ‘Nitrates? 
VK 


lu, 


Double Refined 
NITRATE of SODA 
d 


Nitrate of Potash (Saltpetre) 


i br insure the best possible results in curing use REX BRAND 
DOUBLE-REFINED NITRATE OF SODA or our Nitrate 
















) 
ALD, 
WAIN 


TAX IA\? 











It is especially adapted for packers and is extensively 
used by members of the Institute of American Meat Packers. 
plies with the Bureau of Animal Industry requirements. 


Com- 
Write 


Immediate Deliveries 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


111 West Washington St., Chicago, IIl. 




















Jefferson Island 





Louisville, Ky. 





99% Pure 


Salt Mining Co., Inc. 


Stocks in Principal Cities 










A Better Sugar for Less Money 


OUR cured meats will have better color, better flavor 
and better quality throughout when you use GOD- 
CHAUX’S CURING SUGAR, made especially for 


packers. 


Tested by the Research Department, 
Institute of American Meat Packers 


Sodchass Curing Sugar 


Godchaux Sugars, Inc., New Orleans, La. 


PRICES 


$5.60 per cwt., 
Reserve, La., 
cash discount. 


Price in 100 Ib. bags, Price in 250 Ib. bags, 

f.o.b. $5.50 per cwt., 

less 2% Reserve, La., less 2% 
eash discount, 


Delivered prices, both 
f.o.b. carloads and less, quot- 
ed on request. 








New Curing Vats 





Dozier | 4 ~) Packing 
Meat | Box 
Crates & Shooks 


B. C. SHEAHAN CO. 


166 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 








40-in. Shrouding Cloth 
Best Quality 


The Price is Right 


Let us quote you 


FRED C. CAHN 


226 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 











Standard 1500-lb. 


Ham 
Curing 
Casks 





Manufactured by 


Bott Bros. Mfg. Co. WARSAW 


Write for Prices and Delivery 























“LOSS 


MARGARINE CARTONS 























Protect the 
Product 


HY-GLOSS Paraffined Car- 
tons are unexcelled; are used 
by the leading Oleo Manufac- 
turers of the country. They 
attract the attention of the 
discriminating buyer. 


National 


Carton Company 
Joliet, I. 
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THE MONEY MAKING PACKERS 


Are the Ones You Want to Follow || Sees 


You will notice the MONEY MAKERS equip with Ridgway 
Elevators. 





The same sort of Brains that tell the Packing House engi- 
neer: “We want Ridgway Elevators because they 
ALWAYS GO 


are the sort of Brains that decide wisely in other things about 
the plant. 


The Brain that says, “GET IT GOOD” 

The Brain that says, “GET THE BEST” 
The Brain that says, “NOTHING CHEAP” 
The Brain that says, “MAKE IT SNAPPY” 
The Brain that says, “DO IT FIRST” 


The Brain that says, “FULL VALUE for 
EVERY DOLLAR” 


is the sort of Mr. Butcher Brain who not only makes a success 
of his business but who is Dead Sure to 


“HOOK ’ER TO THE BILER” 
CRAIG RIDGWAY & SON CO. 


Over 3,000 in daily use COATESVILLE, PA. ° 



































Irish Casing Company 


Importers Selecters 
Exporters Graders 


Manufacturers of 


All Kinds of Sausage Casings 
Sheep Casings a Specialty 








: : Tel. Address Edible, Dublin 
Arbour Hill, Dublin, Ireland Casdlie Whsae ; Baentbinns 
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CASINGS 


Beef — Hog —Sheep 








ARMOUR 4%0 COMPANY 
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Packers Plan to Meet the New Competition 


Conditions Within and Without the Industry Make Serious Consideration of Many 


Problems Necessary at Annual Convention Held in Chicago 


Broad and Sound Foundation Needed if Trade is to Survive 


New competitive conditions in the packing industry 
making more severe the struggle for profits—caused both 
by keener efforts within the industry and by the competi- 
tion of other industries—were the central theme of the 
twenty-second annual convention of the Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers. 





This new competition and the ways to meet it are being 
discussed on every hand this year in business circles in 
America. It was peculiarly fitting, therefore, that this 
fundamental economic problem confronting all industries 
should be considered from every point of view by leaders 
in the meat packing business. 

Such discussion has done much to clarify the ideas of 
the rank and file of the industry, and the interchange of 
views has brought to the front certain definite programs 
and policies which it is desirable to follow, both on the part 
of individual packers and also the industry as a whole. 

Problems External and Internal. 


Building on the broad foundation laid down by Merle 
Thorpe in his splendid and inspiring key-note address at 
the opening session—urging the need of meeting this com- 
petition—there was a natural progress in each session from 
a discussion of new competition between industries in gen- 
eral to an analysis of how the packer can meet the new 
competition in his own internal problems. 

This means his relation to livestock, research, personnel, 
packinghouse operations, purchasing of supplies, marketing 
of products, and financing of the packing business adequately 
and economically. 

What this new competition is was put in striking fashion 
by Oscar Mayer, President of the Institute, in his annual 
address. In calling the attention of packers to the. signifi- 
cance of the new competition, Mr. Mayer summarized the 
new eompetition in a striking way as follows: 


What the New Competition Means. 


“Concretely, the new competition is the sort of competi- 
tion which the coal industry feels from oil; the competition 
from the rayon industry which has hit the silk industry and 
the cotton industry ; the competition from mechanical refrig- 
eration which is worrying the ice industry ; the competition 
from the vacuum cleaner which alarms the broom manufac- 


For index of features in this Convention Report see page 187 


turer; the competition between steel and concrete, and be- 
tween leather and substitutes; the competition which the 
wooden shingle manufacturers have had to meet from the 
prepared roofing industry; the competition which the packer 
encounters from the aggressive effort of scores of other 
food industries to direct to themselves a greater share of 
the consumers’ affections and dollars. 

“There are hundreds of examples of the changes in our 
industrial structure which the new competition has wrought. 
The industrial evolution of the new competition is vastly 
more rapid than the evolution of nature.” 

Never before has competition been so keen in the pack- 
ing industry as during the past few years, with the result 
that successful conduct of the business requires greater care, 
attention and “unremitting watchfulness.” 


Building a Trade Association. 

Hlowever, the packing industry should congratulate itself 
upon the fact that since 1920 it has been building in a con- 
structive and permanent fashion a trade association which 
is demonstrating that it is able to plan and to carry out 
plans to meet this new competition through fostering order- 
liness, efficiency, research and publicity. 

A careful reading of Mr. Mayer’s inspiring address on 
the activities of the Institute leaves no doubt that it is 
tackling the major problems of packers, all the way from 
livestock, operating methods, traffic activities, purchasing 
scientific research, industrial education, foreign relations 
and trade, home economics, nutrition, retail merchandising, 
service laboratories, accounting methods, through public re- 
lations activities. 

equally illuminating was Mr. Mayer’s analysis of the 
situation in the industry. Because of its special significance 
this year one of the first topics touched on was, appropri- 
ately, the export trade. Certainly, there has been a strik- 
ing decrease in the total exports of meat and lard for the 
first few months of 1927, and the outlook for an increase 
is not especially cheering. In treating of this Mr. Mayer 
said : 

Forced to Study Further. 


“The export situation, it appears to me, holds no promise 
for early improvement, what with the heavy increase of 
meat and lard production in Europe. Our price levels are 
too high; pork is produced more cheaply over there. 

“This situation of declining export demand raises many 
important problems for the producers and packers of this 
country which they must address at an early date. Indus- 
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trial and economic changes come fast these days, a new 
vigilance is required. 

“The packing industry, through the medium of this In- 
stitute, must study more intensively and scientifically than 
in the past the many economic problems which beset this 
difficult business, a group of problems more complex than 
those confronting the non-perishable industries with con- 
trollable supplies of raw materials. 

“Under a vigorous cooperative program, backed by the 
entire membership, progress can be made, I believe, in the 
promotion of greater orderliness, in the elimination of 
waste, and in the advancement of this industry to a better 
position in the family of major American industries.” 

Facing a Bad Situation. 

Regarding the present situation in the packing industry, 
Mr. Mayer declared that matters had been far from satis- 
factory during 1927 due to the unexpected slackening of 
demand rather than to the more usual unexpected increase 
in supply. 

He pointed out that this season, with declining hog prices, 
there has been a complete reversal of normal expectations. 
This is fraught with great danger and anxiety for the in- 
dustry and causes great losses. However, in speaking of 
the means of bettering a situation such as this, he em- 
phasized the recent ham and bacon campaign as an example 
of the only practical means to increase domestic demand in 
order to carry off the large surplus of meats piled up as 
a result of the heavy diminution of export. 

Efficiency the Only Salvation. 

All means which may be employed by packers to meet 
the new competition will not, it must be realized, bring sud- 
den salvation either at the buying or the selling end, as was 
emphasized by Executive Vice President W. W. Woods. 

The only packers who can operate at a profit are those 
who can so increase the efficiency of their manufacturing 
processes as to reduce their operating costs about as rapidly 
as the price levels of their commodities decline. It is only 
those packers who have been most successful in reducing 
their cost of operating who have made large profits. 

Applying this to the packing industry, efficiency in func- 
tion and purpose must be obtained throughout the business 
by planning to meet new competition. There must be co- 
operation also within each industry, and packers are be- 
ginning to see the need for it. 

On the raw material side of the packing industry Dr. 
John R. Mohler, Chief of the U. S. Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, brought home to packers the fact that there is a 
new competition at work in livestock production. 

Certainly, the growth of urban population and the decline 
of farm population is a danger to the livestock industry. 
When thousands of men, women and children in larger 
cities rarely if ever see a cow, hog, or sheep, what is their 
attitude likely to be regarding meat food? 

A Real Problem in a New Light. 

This is a real problem in view of changing food habits 
due to the influence of new methods of merchandising, ad- 
vertising and the influence of the press. Packers must be 
prepared to meet this situation, and to inform and convince 
the public that livestock raising is an essential industry. 

In the operation of the packing business a fundamental 
tool for meeting new competition is research. An excel- 
lent beginning has been made for the industry as a whole 
by the Institute Plan Commission, which has stimulated 
and supervised a great deal of scientific and operating re- 
search. This has develoyed a remarkable amount of econ- 
omy in various phases of operations thus far, to achieve 
what was emphasized by Vice President Woods as a neces- 
sity in meeting competition. 

Research Yields New Wonders. 

Striking examples of research in other industries which 
should act as an inspiration for the packing industry were 
described by Dr. H. E. Howe, editor of the Journal of 
Chemical and Industrial Engineering. The automobile, oil, 
textile, telephone and many other industries are struggling 
for the dollar of the consumer. Some of the results of this 
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competition are of direct benefit to meat packers—for 
example, the so-called “dry ice,’ which should help in trans- 
porting perishable goods. 

In all business the first thing to do is to find a scientific 
basis for a policy. It is necessary to know how to control 
standards, to know the relation between one’s own product 
and its uses, and those of competitors. Science, and es- 
pecially chemistry, will continue to create new competition 
which must be met. From most competition some one reaps, 
it is only a calamity when no one reaps. 

Efficiency in the supervision of operations involves, 
broadly speaking, better methods of buying raw materials, 
better ways of processing them, and the training of execu- 
tives to maintain and increase any efficiency reached. In 
buying supplies one of the most important factors is price. 
At the present time, with a supplies requirement of $500,- 
000,000 in the packing industry, it is possible to effect in 
the future a great saving. For example, if only 5 per cent 
were saved this would mean $25,000,000. 

Improvement in Operations. 

While the detail of packinghouse operation is so vast as to 
preclude detailed analysis, certain obvious points at which 
efficiency can be increased are to be discovered with very 
little effort by enterprising operating men. In the purchas- 
ing of livestock, in development of new methods, in the 
careful checking of supervision in the operating depart- 
ments, in the analysis of all costs, the chances for economies 
are greater than ever. 

This point was especially stressed by Dr. R. F. Eagle, 
assistant to the president of Wilson and Company, who, 
together with Director E. T. Filbey of the Institute of Meat 
Packing, drew attention to the need for executives under- 
standing modern conditions. 

Director Filbey’s analysis of how manufacturers are to 
meet the problem of keeping their men abreast of new 
methods has much to commend it. While some companies 
have developed a plan of grading up their personnel, there 
is much work yet ahead. With such men as Director Fil- 
bey to aid in industrial education, this phase of the packers’ 
problem—the development of supervisory and managerial 
ability to meet the new competition—lies in satisfactory 
hands. 

Distribution Must Be Improved. 

After meat products are produced, they must be sold, 
and it may well be that on the distribution side there are 
more problems for meeting the new competition than in 
any other field. This was emphasized in striking fashion 
by E. C. Merritt, general manager of the St. Louis Inde- 
pendent Packing Company. 

The new competition has sent the American family into 
the open and away from home. This change in habits has 
altered the methods of buying to a hand-to-mouth system 
which has disrupted established and time-tried methods of 
marketing which the food industry had developed. 

By reducing his purchases at the neighborhood store the 
consumer has put himself into a position where he dictates 
to the distributors of food. He is receiving better service 
than ever as a result of keen competition in his business. 
All this has added greatly to the cost of distributing meat 
products. 


It may be that the packer will have to meet the new 
competition by changing methods of selling his product, 
putting them up in such form that they will be ready for 
the cook stove of the home or restaurant. Indeed, they may 
be even ready for the table, wrapped and packaged attrac- 
tively and delivered in small packages with great frequency. 

Packer’s Policy in Finance. 

The most fundamental element in meeting the new com- 
petition, a factor which makes the wheels of all industry go 
round, is finance. We have gone through such a tremendous 
expansion in credit during the last few years that a situa- 
tion has arisen to which packers must pay particular 
attention. 

What should be the packer’s policy? He should certainly 
maintain his assets in liquid condition and develop a rapid 
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turn-over. The best practice would keep him from counting 
his paper profits, but the most important policy for a packer 
to follow at the present time is one brought out with clear 
emphasis by George E. Putnam, economist of Swift and 
Company. 

Bank borrowing is all right to the extent that it puts the 
idle cash problem on the shoulders of the banker, but no 
more than that. The 1eason packers should not borrow on 
long terms as do railroads and public utilities is due to the 
differing natures of these industries. 

Railroads and public utilities do not operate in highly 
competitive markets. Their rates are fixed and interest 
charges are considered in determining them. Their fluc- 
tuations in earning are small. Very seldom do their earn- 
ings fall so that fixed charges can’t be met. 


Should Stand on His Own Feet. 

In contrast, the packer cannot follow such a policy. He 
has to stand on his own feet in competition, both in buying 
and selling, and he has no control or foreknowledge of 
market levels. Fluctuations and earnings are very often 
confronted with fixed interest charges on the one hand and 
widely fluctuating earnings on the other. 

Even in other industries, the strong companies are those 
which have followed a policy of financing themselves from 
their earnings. They are the companies with practically 


no debts. They have a surplus fund of quickly marketable | 


securities, which they can sell in order to pay dividends if 
that should ever be necessary. They have nothing to fear. 

This is making proper use of earnings, and there is no 
other sound way of meeting the new competition, said the 
speaker. 


Considering the Basic Situations. 

There is always danger that in the hurry of meeting a 
critical situation, be it temporary or more permanent, one 
is likely to consider only the surface elements aid forget 
the basic ones. This is one of the reasons for the holding 
each year, during the convention week, a conference on 
education and industry at the University of Chicago. This 
year the general topic for discussion was “the industrial 
situation and the outlook for 1928.” 

Packers derive inspiration and guidance from these con- 
ferences, in which are analyzed the trends in other in- 
dustries. They are also made aware of certain trends in 
education and wealth which serve to emphasize the fact 
that the progress of an industry and its prosperity depend 
directly upon educated men, and the more of them the bet- 
ter in any business. It should serve to make packers re- 
alize that the training of men is fundamental. 

Such conferences at a university should make men con- 
scious of the fact that everyone with a serious aim is both 
a scholar and a business man. The aim of both of them is 
to seek the truth, and not to be afraid of it when they find 
it, but having found it, to make use of it properly. 


An International Competition. 

Finally, discussions at such conferences and by dis- 
tinguished financiers on the subject of international finance, 
serve to bring home very clearly that there is competition 
not only between individual businesses, and between sep- 
arate industries, but also between different countries. 


It serves to emphasize certain underlying economic 
trends, such as the unfortunate extension of a gold ex- 
change standard among nations, which tends to make for 
extravagant credit expansion, and complicates the good re- 
lations between countries. On this subject David R. Forgan, 
vice-chairman of the Board of the National Bank of the 
Republic, summarized the problem of many careful students 
_— has much to do with our future prosperity as fol- 
ows: 


“These debts cannot be canceled and they must be paid. 
The question arises as to how that can be done. There are 
two ways of discharging them. One is by gold payments and 
the debtor nations have no gold. The other way is by trade 
credits through exports to this country. Our tariff wall 
stands as a barrier against that method. Prohibition, for 
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instance, has cut off a vast amount of potential credit France 
might have been able to amass. 

“How can we help them, then? We can do so by lending 
them more money, and we are now doing that very thing. 
England has made her wealth by being the banker of the 
world. This country can become far richer than England if 
we have the brains to now become the world’s banker, for 
we have half the gold of the world with which to finance 
that business.” 


Value in Section Meetings. 


Each year the section meetings which precede the regular 
convention program prove their increased value. More and 
more department heads come in for these meetings, and the 
atmosphere is one of round-table practicality. In fact, these 
sessions are becoming so popular that in some cases they 
detract from the interest in the convention sessions. 

An event unparalleled in the history of the association 
took place at this convention in the election of Oscar G. 
Mayer as president of the Institute for a fourth term, which 
breaks the record for three terms held by Thomas E. Wil- 
son. It was felt that Mr. Mayer had under way work 
which should be carried on under his direction, and he 
agreed to continue another year with the definite under- 
standing that he was to be relieved at the end of that time. 
It was a tribute to faithful, intelligent and unremitting 
service. 

Character and scope of the service rendered by the 
executive vice president was recognized by the convention 
in agreeing to the creation of two assistant vice presidents 
to take some of the burden from his shoulders. And a 
similar reward of merit was seen in the selection for these 
new offices of two men who have the confidence and regard 
of the entire industry—Wesley Hardenbergh and Homer 
Davison. 


Officers for the Year. 


Officers selected for the ensuing year were as follows: 

President—Oscar G. Mayer, Oscar Mayer & Co., Chicago. 

Vice Presidents—E. A. Cudahy, Jr., Cudahy Packing 
Co., Chicago; John J. Felin, J. J. Felin & Co., Inc., Phila- 
delphia; F. S. Snyder, Batchelder & Snyder Co., Boston; 
John A. Hawkinson, Allied Packers, Inc., Chicago. 

Executive Vice President—W. W. Woods, Chicago. 

Assistant Vice Presidents—Wesley Hardenbergh, Chi- 
cago; Homer R. Davison, Chicago. 

Treasurer—Henry Neuhoff, Neuhoff Packing Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Assistant Treasurer—Howard C. Greer, Chicago. 

Central Administrative Committee—Oscar G. Mayer, 
Oscar Mayer & Co., Chicago, ex-officio; G. F. Swift, Swift 
& Company, Chicago; F. Edson White, Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago; Thomas E. Wilson, Wilson & Co., Chicago; 
Jay E. Decker, Jacob E. Decker & Sons, Mason City, Iowa; 
and A. T. Rohe, Rohe & Brother, New York, N. Y. 

Institute Plan Commission—Thomas E. Wilson, Chair- 
man, Wilson & Co., Chicago. 

Directors (3 year term)—Charles E. Herrick, Brennan 
Packing Co., Chicago; G. F. Swift, Swift & Co., Chicago; 
Elmore M. Schroth, J. & F. Schroth Packing Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; L. E. Dennig, St. Louis Independent Packing 
Co., St. Louis, Mo.; John R. Kinghan, Kingan & Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Directors (2 year term)—J. E. Decker, Jacob E. Decker 
& Sons, Mason City, Iowa; F. Edson White, Armour and 
Company, Chicago; R. T. Keefe, Keefe-Le Stourgeon Pack- 
ing Co., Arkansas City, Kans.; S. T.‘Nash, Cleveland Pro- 
vision Co., Cleveland, Ohio; J. W. Rath, Rath Packing Co., 
Waterloo, Iowa. 

Directors (1 year term)—A. T. Rohe, Rohe & Brother, 
New York; T. P. Breslin, Standard Packing Co., Los An- 
geles, Calif.; W. F. Schluderberg, Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. 
Kurdle Co., Baltimore, Md.; Thomas E. Wilson, Wilson & 
Co., Chicago. 
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FIRST SESSION 


Monday, October 24, 1927, 10:30 a.m. 

The first session of the Twenty-second 
Annual Meeting of the Institute of Amer- 
ican Meat Packers was called to order at 
ten-thirty o’clock at the Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois, by President Oscar G. 
Mayer, presiding. 


Address of the President 


It is with much pleasure that I welcome 
you to the Twenty-second Annual Con- 
vention of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers. Your custom of coming each 
year to the annual meeting, in increasing 
numbers, speaks well for both your sup- 
port of the Institute and your estimate of 
its value to you. 

The general subject of our convention 
this year is, as you know, “Meeting the 
New Competition’ ‘"—the competition which 
has arisen during recent years between 


whole industries and which has revolu- 
tionized a large part of our industrial 
structure. 


Concretely, the new competition is the 
sort of competition which the coal indus- 
try feels from oil; the competition from 
the rayon industry which has hit the silk 
industry, and the cotton industry; the 
competition from mechanical refrigeration 
which is worrying the ice industry; the 
competition from the vacuum cleaner 
which alarms the broom manufacturer; 
the competition between steel and con- 
crete, and between leather and_ substi- 
tutes; the competition which the wooden 
shingle manufacturers have had to meet 
from the prepared roofing industry; the 
competition which the packer encounters 
from the aggressive effort of scores of 
other food industries to direct to them- 
selves a greater share of the consumers’ 
affections and dollars. 

There are hundreds of examples of the 
changes in our industrial structure which 
the new competition has wrought. The 
industrial evolution of the new competi- 


tion is vastly more rapid than the evolu-. 


tions of nature. 


Competition a Basic Problem. 

When this association was organized in 
1906, the new competition was unrecog- 
nized. A business man’s greatest and 
most feared competitors were those in his 
own business. 

Today, the new competition is one of 
the basic problems, perhaps the basic 
problem, of our industry and the theme of 
our whole convention, just as it is the 
central theme of business men’s thoughts 
everywhere. 

The growth of the new competition and 
the growth of trade associations have been 
Practically synonymous. Trade associa- 
tions, in a sense, are an outgrowth of the 
new competition—a banding together of 
the different units of an industry in self 
defense and for mutual advancement. 

One unfortunate effect of the new com- 
petition is an intensification of the old 
type of competition—the competition for 
business and for profits between competi- 
tors in the same industry. This is due 
both to stackening demand and to the 
inborn idea that one’s nearest competitor 
is the cause of all one’s troubles. 

Never before in the packing industry 
has competition been so keen as during 
the last few years. Never before has the 
successful conduct of our business re- 
quired so much care, so much attention, 
and so much unremitting watchfulness. 
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And even then, it has been difficult to 
show a reasonable profit and impossible 
to maintain a steady one. 


Cooperation An Effective Weapon. 


Under the stress of such disheartening 
competition, it has been a natural ten- 
dency to seek the cause in the acts and 
policies of our competitors. In doing this 
we perhaps have confused consequences 
with causes and overlooked the fact that 
this phase of our difficulties is the out- 
growth of economic factors over which 
the individuals in the industry had little 
or no control. 

With its long standing tradition of nar- 
row margins and extremely moderate 
profits, no new form of competition has 
been needed in the packing industry. But 
it is here and it must be met. 

The eftects of the new competition and 
the ways in which it is being met by the 
packing industry and by other industries 
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(Oscar Mayer & Co., Inc., Chicago) 
President of the Institute. 
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will be explained to you in some detail 
by the speakers who will address you this 
afternoon and tomorrow. 

A strong trade association, fostering 
orderliness, efficiency, research, and pub- 
licity is undoubtedly the most potent 
weapon with which to” combat the new 
competition. 

Viewed from this standpoint, the exist- 
ence and program of the Institute must 
be of special interest to us all. 


Ham and Bacon Campaign. 


Undoubtedly the most spectacular ac- 
tivity of the Institute during the year was 
the cooperative ham and bacon advertising 
and merchandising campaign which was 
conducted throughout the country during 
July and the first three weeks of August. 

This campaign was highly successful— 
more so for some than for others. Some 
of the companies which participated in- 
creased their ham business during July 
and August as much as 300 per cent over 
the same period of 1926. There were 
many increases of 50 per cent and more, 
and, although some companies reported 
decreases, the average increase undoubt- 
edly was well above 25 per cent for ham 
and 15 per cent for bacon. 







With heavy stocks of product at the 
beginning of the campaign and with heavy 
production through July and August, the 
campaign was successful in moving tre- 
mendous quantities of smoked meats. 

But the greatest value of the campaign, 
in my opinion, is that it kept prices from 
falling to disastrous levels and prevented 
losses for all of us that would have been 
most disturbing. 

In brief, those firms which most ag- 
gressively and vigorously followed up the 
opportunities offered by the campaign 
profited most from it, and those firms 
which did not profit directly from the 
campaign undoubtedly were saved by the 
campaign from a price decline which 
would have been most serious in its 
effects. 


Important Work Done. 


Less spectacular, perhaps, but of great 
importance to the industry has been the 
regularly scheduled work of the Institute. ° 
Starting with the production of the pack- 
ers’ raw material, live stock, and contin- 
uing through the packing plant and retail 
store, and reaching to the consumer, 
these activities have contributed materially 
to a more efficient live stock and meat. 
industry. 

One of the most interesting activities 
in connection with the production of raw 
material is the extensive experiment being 
carried on at Purdue University on funds 
supplied by the Institute, and with the 
counsel of the Committee on Improved 
Live Stock Production and the Institute’s 
Department of Waste Elimination and 
Live Stock, to develop the most efficient 
type of hog for meat purposes. Startling 
results already have been indicated by the 
experimental work. 

In addition to this experiment, extensive 
work to reduce live stock losses has been 
carried on by the Department of Live 
Stock, under the direction of the Com- 
mittee on Live Stock Losses. With the 
very vigorous cooperation of the Western 
Weighing and Inspection Bureau, and the 
use of attractive exhibits and motion pic- 
tures, information on the proper handling 
of live stock and on the losses from mis- 
handling have been brought forcibly to 
the attention of thousands of producers. 

Through the offer of silver medals to 
the boys’ and girls’ clubs showing the best 
bred live stock at leading shows, the pro- 
duction of improved raw material for the 
packing industry has been stimulated. 

This Department also represented the 
Institute in the important negotiations 
with the National Better Beef Association 
relative to the proposal to grade and mark 
beef. 


Operating Activities. 


Greater efficiency in the operating de- 
partment of the packing industry has re- 
sulted from the activities of the Institute’s 
Committee on Packinghouse Practice and 
Research and the Department which fune- 
tions under the Committee’s guidance. 

One of the most important activities in 
this field during the last year has been the 
making. of surveys in new processes, new 
supplies, and new machines offered for use 
in the packing industry, as well as surveys 
of the efficiency of processes and methods 
now in use. Facts developed by these 
surveys have been transmitted to member 
companies of the Institute for their infor- 
mation in connection with any use they 
may contemplate making of the commod- 
ities tested. 

An example of one of the studies made 
relates to the use of coal per head of live 
stock slaughtered in different plants. This 
study revealed such a wide variation in 
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the use of coal that a bulletin was issued 
to the membership, directing attention to 
the opportunities for saving in coal con- 
sumption. As a result of this bulletin, a 
number of members have 
conditions in their plants and have’ made 
important changes which have enabled 
them to reduce their coal consumption 
substantially. 

The work of providing adequate textual 
material on various phases of packing- 
house operations was continued during the 
year. A volume on “Plant Operating 
Service and Control” was issued and the 
volume prepared previously on “Manufac- 
turing Operations” was revised. This ma- 
terial is used in connection with the 
courses in the Institute of Meat Packing 
and elsewhere and by men in the industry 
who wish to keep themselves abreast of 
the latest operating practice. 


Standardization of Equipment. 

Further work was done during the year 

on the standardization of packinghouse 
equipment and supplies. Definite recom- 
mendations and specifications have been 
issued to the membership on ropes, twine, 
muslin, cheesecloth, paper, brushes, and 
express bodies. for one-ton trucks. 
_ Benefits from standardization are known 
to all of us. Through standardization it 
has been possible to reduce inventories, 
both in the plant and in the factory, and 
manufacturers have been able to supply a 
better product without increased cost, 
and, at times, at lower cost. 

In -addition to these very valuable serv- 
ices, the Committee and Department on 
Packinghouse Practice and Research have 
supplied valuable service in answering in- 
quiries from members on a variety of sub- 
jects, ranging from the proper clothing of 
beef to the recovery of grease from 
bleaching materials. 


Traffic Activities. 

Activities of the Committee on Traffic 
have included the supplying of helpful in- 
formation in response to inquiries from 
member companies and the consideration 
of traffic matters of importance to the 
entire industry. An example is the close 
attention given recently to the Southern 
Freight Classification proposals. 


Purchasing Activities. 

Another activity that has benefited 
member companies greatly has been the 
work carried on by the Committee and 
Department of Purchasing Practice. 

By taking advantage of the attractive 
prices on packinghouse supplies which this 
work has made possible, I believe that 
any member company can make savings 
that will be greater than its membership 
dues. In other words, any company which 
so chooses can belong to the Institute 
and obtain all the benefits of membership 
practically without cost. 

I strongly urge any member company 
that is not now buying through the In- 
stitute Equipment and Supply Company 
to investigate promptly the prices at 
which supplies ‘are obtainable 

Committee on Sausage. 


Valuable service in behalf of a very im- 
portant division of the industry was per- 
formed by the Committee on Sausage, 
which functions with staff assistance sup- 
plied by the Department of Public Rela- 
tions and Trade. The Committee has 
beén following most closely B. A. I. Or- 
der No. 305, which becomes effective De- 
cember 1 and which will prohibit the im- 
portation of animal casings unless they 
are accompanied by a certificate bearing 
the signature of the national government 
offcial having jurisdiction over the health 
of animals in’ the country in which the 
casings originated. 

The Chairman and other members of 
the Committee have held frequent meet- 
ings with officials of the B. A. I. and with 
representatives of casing companies, and 
have taken other important steps to safe- 
guard the supply of casings. 
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investigated ~ 


Accounting Department Established. 

It has long been my conviction that the 
Accounting Department is probably the 
most important department of. the pack- 
inghouse. It:has been a source of great 
pleasure to me that it was possible re- 
cently to establish a Department of Ac- 
counting as part of the staff organization. 

With the counsel and guidance of the 
Committee on Accounting, it is my hope 
and belief that this department will make 
important contributions to the science of 
packinghouse accounting and will help 
solve some of the industry’s most vexing 
problems. 


Scientific Research Activities. 

Scientists, with their amazing discov- 
eries of substitute products and of new 
uses for old products, have been respon- 
sible for much of the new competition. 

The activities of the Committee and 
Department of Scientific Research of the 
Institute therefore are of unusual interest 
to all of us. 
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Important accomplishments during the 
year include the completion of a study of 
the use of sodium hypochlorite as a dis- 
infectant for packinghouse use and the 
issuance to the membership of informa- 
tion concerning its manufacture and use. 

For years a need has existed for an 
effective, economical, inoffensive, non- 
poisonous, cleansing agent for use in the 
packinghouse. The indirect losses arising 
from the lack of such an agent have been 
very great. Adoption of the use of sodium 
hypochlorite by a large part of the mem- 
bership has greatly reduced mold and 
spoilage problems. A very pretty and 
significant development! 

A study of the action of various curing 
ingredients on ham souring bacteria has 
demonstrated clearly that both nitrates 
and nitrites function to protect product 
from spoilage during the curing period. 
It previously had been believed that these 
curing ingredients had no other function 
than that of color fixation. 


Ham Souring Studied. 


A further study has been made of ham 
souring. This work further confirms the 
fact that the cause of ham souring ante- 
dates slaughtering and that prompt, care- 
ful, and adequate chilling is the largest 
factor in its control. 

Assistance. was given to many com- 
panies during the year in connection with 
the introduction of sodium nitrite as a 
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curing material. Considerably more than 
one hundred companies now use it ex- 
clusively or in part. It is becoming ap- 
parent that the use of nitrite, when skill- 
fully handled, results in a milder cure at 
a reduced cost. 

It will be recalled that the research 
work done by the Institute was an im- 
portant factor in the introduction of the 
nitrite cure and in its approval by the 
Bureau of Animal Industry. 

An important study is being conducted 
on the effect of impurities in salt on the 
rate of penetration into meats in cure. So 
far, no differences have been found be- 
tween pure salt and salt products in which 
the total impurities amounted to 2 per 
cent. 

Additional investigations of importance 
are being carried on in connection with 
the cause of and retardation of corrosion, 
in connection with the action of ozone on 
molds, and in connection with the stability 
of lard. 


Industrial Education. 


Although the Institute’s industrial edu- 
cation activities are only four years old, 
they already have gained a firm foothold. 
More than a thousand men took courses 
last year in meat packing subjects offered 
by the Institute of Meat Packing, which, 
as you know, is conducted at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago by the University and the 
Institute of American Meat Packers, in 
cooperation. 

In addition, evening classes in packing- 
house subjects are available in several im- 
portant packinghouse centers. 

The Institute’s participation in this far- 
reaching work is handled by the Commit- 
tee and Department of Industrial Educa- 
tion. Closely related to industrial educa- 
tion is the subject of industrial relations. 
The Institute’s activities in this field con- 
sisted of the preparation by members of 
the Committee on Industrial Relations 
and others of material for booklets on 
important industrial relations subjects. 
Several booklets were issued during the 
year. 


Foreign Relations and Trade. 


In the export field, the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and Trade has _ been 
continually active in behalf of the exporter 
of meats. In addition to handling the 
numerous questions which arose in con- 
nection with the British borax regulations, 
the Committee acted as a representative of 
the packing industry in negotiations with 
the North Atlantic-U. K. Freight Con- 
ference concerning the advance in ocean 
freight rates. Although it was impossible 
to avert the increase, the Committee made 
a valiant effort and did obtain somewhat 
more favorable terms of contract. 

The arbitration situation in Rotterdam, 
the re-working abroad into “lard” of 
American white grease, and the Hague 
Rules, so-called, are other important mat- 
ters that had the careful attention of the 
Committee during the year. 

The Committee also was responsible for 
the issuance of a revised edition of our 
trade term definitions for use in foreign 
commerce. 

We now come to those committees and 
departments of the Institute which guide 
the industry’s relations with the public. 
These include the Department of Home 
Economics, the Committee and Depart- 
ment of Nutrition, the Committee on Re- 
tail Merchandising and Department of 
Retail Merchandising, the Committee on 
Public Relations and the staff Department 
of Public Relations and Trade. 


Home Economics Activities. 


Through the preparation of special ar- 
ticles for newspapers, through the holding 
of demonstrations before home economics 
students and others, and through the prep- 
aration and issuance of booklets and other 
material dealing with the selection and 
preparation of meat, it has been possible 
for the Department of Home Economics 
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to promote a more widespread knowledge 
of utilizing meat, which is one essential 
toward an increased consumption of it. 

Contracts also have been made with 
restaurant associations and other large- 
scale users of meat. This has involved 
lectures, demonstrations, and the distribu- 
tion of literature. Lectures also have been 
given by the Director of the Department 
before classes later intending to enter ho- 
tel work. Important contacts have been 
established and maintained with colleges 
and universities. 

Nutritional Activities. 

The Institute’s nutritional program, 
carried on under the direction of the De- 
partment of Nutrition, with the counsel of 
the Committee on Nutrition, has been 
conducted vigorously during the year. 

The Department of Nutrition has con- 
tinued zealously to correct the mis-state- 
ments of individuals about the nutritive 
value and healthfulness of meat and of 
advertisers whose statements are widely 
published. The Vepartment also made a 
study of factors which affect the moisture 
content of sausage and developed valuable 
information which was transmitted to the 
membership. 

In addition to carrying on these activ- 
ities, the Department of Nutrition has su- 
pervised the research program of the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board. This 
included a study of the value of meat and 
meat products in blood building, being 
conducted at the University of Rochester, 

under G. H. Whipple, Dean of the School 
of Medicine and Dentistry; a comparison 
of the value of high protein foods in 
reproduction and lactation which is being 
conducted at the University of Rochester, 
under Dr. J. R. Murlin; an investigation 
at Ohio State University into the effect 
of meat on body vigor, voluntary activity, 
and the life span of animals, and an in- 
vestigation by Dr. 8B. Forbes at the 
Institute of Animal Nutrition into the iron 
content of meats. 

All of these studies have advanced the 
scientific knowledge of meats and their 
place in the diet and have developed in- 
formation which has received wide pub- 
lication and which has greatly enhanced 
the value of meat as a food in the opinion 
of scientists. 


Retail Merchandising Activities. 


Working under the guidance of the 
Committee on Retail Merchandising, the 
Department of Retail Merchandising has 
carried on a vigorous program during the 
year. 

Perhaps the most important activity in 
this field was the co-operation extended 
to the National Association of Retail 
Meat Dealers in the development of train- 
ing courses for retailers to be given with 
the co-operation of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education. These courses 
are designed to train retailers in funda- 
mental merchandising subjects. The first 
instructional material has just been issued. 
It relates to the pricing of fresh meat. 

Through the preparation and issuance 
of frequent special articles on merchan- 
dising topics, such as window display and 
store arrangement, the Department of 
Retail Merchandising has promoted better 
merchandising practices throughout the 
retail meat industry. 

In addition, through the preparation 
and issuance of a monthly bulletin for 
packers’ salesmen, it has been possible to 
disseminate much information on meat 
merchandising, including information on 
the food value and wholesomeness of the 
product. 

The Department of Retail Merchandis- 
ing also has carried on an extensive radio 
program, broadcasting talks on meat in 
co-operation with the retail associations 
in a number of the larger cities of the 
country. 


Public Relations Activities. 
The Committee on Public Relations and 
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the Department of Public Relations and 
Trade which functions under the guidance 
of the Committee also had a busy year. 
Much of the work incidental to the In- 
stitute’s participation in the ham and ba- 
con merchandising and advertising cam- 
paign was handled by this department. 

In addition, the department continued 
its effort to keep the public posted on the 
facts about the meat industry. This was 
done by the issuance of frequent news 
statements and by the preparation and 
issuance of leaflets and similar material 
which have been circulated by the hun- 
dreds of thousands of copies. 

The Department of Public Relations and 
Trade also developed much material dur- 
ing the course of the year for use by mem- 
ber companies, such as multi-color meat 
charts, colored leaflets and material de- 
signed to promote the use of ready-to- 
serve meats, and colored leaflets encourag- 
ing the use of ham and bacon as gifts at 
Christmas. 

By consolidating orders for this material 
and printing from one set of plates, it has 
been possible to effect important econo- 
mies in behalf of the member companies 
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which ordered the material. Thus, in the 
case of meat charts, the companies which 
ordered copies shared with a number of 
other companies the costs of the drawings 
and plates which amounted to more than 
$2,000. 

Friendly relations with the public is one 
requisite to the continued prosperity of 
any industry. 

I believe we can say that as a result of 
our public relations activities our relations 
with the public today are more cordial 
than at any time in the history of the in- 
dustry. Meat and the meat industry are 
better understood today than ever before, 
and it is my firm conviction that this im- 
proved public opinion is of as great and 
direct value to the industry as any of the 
other benefits from the Institute work 
which I have enumerated. 


Service Laboratory. 


During the year the Service Laboratory 
has been put on a self-sustaining basis. 
The number of samples analyzed has in- 
creased from a total of 387 during the first 
six months of operation to more than 2,500 
during the six months ending with last 
June. 

In addition to putting the Laboratory on 
a self-sustaining basis, it has been possible 
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to add materially to the permanent equip- 
ment of the laboratory. 

It is highly encouraging that buyers and 
brokers generally have come to accept the 
laboratory’s analytical service fully and to 
seek it as a basis of sales adjustments. 

In addition to providing skilled ana- 
lytical service at a relatively low rate, the 
Service Laboratory, with the cooperation 
of the Department of Packinghouse Prac- 
tice and Research, has been able to con- 
tribute materially to improved operating 
methods by offering interpretative com- 
ment on analyses where required. 

Other Offices of the Institute. 

The Washington office of the Institute 
has cooperated vigorously during the year 
with the Institute staff organization and 
has performed many services for the mem- 
bership, ranging from the registration of 
patents and trade marks to the handling of 
important negotiations with the Bureau of 
Animal Industry and other governmental 
departments. 

The New York office likewise has per- 
formed many valuable services in the East. 

It may be of interest at this time to give 
brief consideration to the present situation 
of the live stock and meat industry. 

Judging from the figures available for 
three-quarters of the year, meat produc- 
tion during 1927 probably will be about the 
same as last year. For the nine months 
ending with September, the total number 
of various kinds of animals dressed under 
federal inspection this year and last com- 
pared as follows: 


1926. 1927. 
CANE eee on oe 7,351,016 6,982,209 
Carve ee oe a ee cock 3,861,033 3,676,556 
hy RMR ee BNIB SS re 9,582,739 9,524,043 
PORE. ea ashen 29,656,475 32,107,730 


The Export Trade. 

So far as the export trade is concerned, 
the current year has been quite unfavor- 
able. The latest figures from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce indicate a decrease of 
about 26 per.cent in value and 14 per cent 
in quantity during the first 8 months of the 
year as compared with the same period in 
1926. Expressed in terms of money, this 
means a decline in the value of meat and 
lard exports of more than forty million 
dollars. Although exports of meats 
showed the greatest declines in the 
aggregate, the value of lard exports 
dropped about fifteen million dollars, not- 
withstanding the fact that the total 
quantity of lard exported showed only.a 
slight decline. This is shown in the fol- 
lowing table of exports for .eight months 
of 1926 and 1927: 

1926— —19%-— 


Ibs. Ibs. 





Meats 
and 
Meat 


Prod- 
ucts 339,317,342 $ 70,263,477 242,447,799 $ 45,315,513 
Animal 
Oil & 
Fats 589,199,790 90,193,431 557,084,341 72,981,893 





928,517,132 $160,456,908 799,532,140 $118,297,406 
Live Stock Prices. 


Prices of live stock average about the 
same as those which prevailed a year ago. 
Cattle recently reached the highest level in 
7 years. Good beef animals now are about 
25 per cent higher than a year ago. 
Prices of calves and lambs. are about the 
same as a year ago, but hog prices, in 
keeping with lower product prices and a 
decreased export trade, are about 9 per 
cent lower. 

Recent prices at Chicago and those of a 
year ago, compare as follows: 


Week of Week of Per Went 
* Oet, 16.°25. Oct. 15,’ Difference 

( Prices per 100 seas 
Good Beef Cattle..... 7 35 $12.90 25 incr. 
ORGR ec ias west eceas 15.00 14.25 5 Deer. 
GRRE Ter CE ryt 12.30 11.15 ¥ Decr. 
EMU Siac cing set cces 13 45 13.80 2 Incr. 


Wholesale Meat Prices. 


Wholesale prices of pork products gen- 
erally are considerably lower than a year 
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Smoked hams, for example, are 


ago. 
about 25 per cent lower; bacon 16 per cent 
lower; picnics 15 per cent lower; lard 12 


per cent lower. Fresh pork cuts also are 
somewhat lower than a year ago. 

Prices of lamb and veal are about the 
same as a year ago, but beef prices are 
higher than a year ago, as might be ex- 
pected in view of the substantial increase 
in cattle prices. 

The following table shows prices for a 
recent week as compared with the similar 
week of 1926: 

Week ending Oct. 15 





1926 1927 Per 
Prices per 100 Cent 

pounds. Changes 
Choice Beef, 700 Ibs. down....$18.10 $22.75 2 inc. 
Good Beef, 700 Ibs. down...... 16.60 19.40 17 inc. 
Merb Beek .....scceccccccese 12.80 15.50 21 ine. 
eer 11.00 13.00 18 inc. 
Good Cows ...... 2.8 14.75 18 inc. 
Medium Cows 5 13.00 16 inc. 
Common Cows ... 11.25 15 inc, 
a a eee 23.00 5 ine. 
Choice Lamb 30/42............ 20.80 25.00 3 dec. 
Good Lamb 30/42...........-.. 23.80 23.00 3 dec. 
Hams No. 1 Smoked 14/16 ay.. 34.0u 25.50 25 dec. 
iuor No. 1 G/6 ay..........- 44.0) 37.00 16 dec. 
Picnics, smoked, 4/8 av....... 23.00 17.00 26 dec. 
ROME soe akc tin Swiss 5 a hnwe toe 16.50 14.50 12 dec. 
Pork Loins 8/10.............. 31.00 30.50 2 dec. 
Shoulders, Fresh .............. 20.00 18.00 10 dec. 
Pena, WD ios 55s vecewe o 17.50 16.00 9 dec. 
Butts, Boston Style, Fresh.... 25.25 24.00 5 dec. 


Outlook More Promising. 

The outlook for the industry is more 
promising, I feel, than it was a few months 
ago. The protracted hot ‘spell in early 
September, which assured practically a 
normal corn crop when a great shortage 
was. considered inevitable, was nothing 
short of providential. The slackening of 
the hog run, which then became apparent 
and which has continued since, has been 
a- great benefit. The decreased production 
has created a favorable opportunity for 
merchandising such storage stocks as are 
available. 

Viewing agriculture generally, the sur- 
plus problem still seems to be uppermost 
in the minds of many producers. 

Moving Stocks with Advertising. 

In connection with the suggestion which 
I made at the Convention a year ago that 
nationwide advertising campaigns to move 
surplus farm products would be helpful in 
solving the surplus problem of the Amer- 
ican farmer, and would be permanently 
beneficial to agriculture, I should like to 
point out that the Ham and Bacon Mer- 
chandising and Advertising Campaign 
which the Institute conducted during July 
and part of August tends to bear out my 
contention. 

Notwithstanding an increase in produc- 
tion of approximately 8 per cent, stocks of 
sweet pickled regular hams, skinned hams, 
and bellies were reduced by approximately 
10 per cent, from July 1 to September 1. 
During July and August last year, when 
we had no cooperative campaign running, 
when production was smaller, and when 
weather conditions were more favorable, 
stocks of these meats actually increased. 

It is true that the lower prices which 
prevailed this year undoubtedly helped to 
stimulate consumption, but I believe, as I 
mentioned previously, that they would 
have gone lower had it not been for the 
campaign. 

I firmly believe that the application of 
advertising to other agricultural surpluses 
would have equally beneficial results. 

The Corn and Hog Crops. 

It also is my feeling, so far as the hog 
producér is concerned, that the surplus 
problem, which arises periodically, could 
be avoided largely if it were possible for 
producers to divorce their hog-raising 
activities as much as possible from the 
corn crop and if they could plan more uni- 
form hog production. 

The corn crop is the key today to the 
hog industry. It is a very erratic, nervous 
crop, full of scares because of the exact- 
ing conditions and long period of time re- 
quired for its maturity. The crop can be 
heavily injured at any time during its 
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growth, often by rains and frosts even in 
the last week before ripening. 

In other words, the dependence of hog 
raisers solely upon corn keeps them in a 
constant state of agitation and doubt. 
They expand hog production when they 
have corn, and curtail it when it is scarce 
and high, regardless of the economic de- 
mand for pork products. 

This abject dependence upon a_ fickle 
crop should be reduced by the use of sub- 
stitute feeds like barley, oats, aifalfa, and 
other legumes. This would result in a 
greater stabilization of the hog supply 
attuned to demand for meat rather than to 
the supply of corn. A stabilized condition 
of supply would bring about more orderly 
marketing and. better conditions for pro- 
ducers and packers by lessening the neces- 
sity for speculation and the losses in- 
curred thereby. 

The havoc wrought by the uncertainty 
of the corn crop is no better illustrated 
than in the current year, during which the 
entire country has been kept in an uproar 
by the capricious antics of the old King. 


Competition of Vegetable Oils. 


But there is an additional consideration 
of perhaps equal importance. Corn pro- 
duces primarily fat and lard. These com- 


pete with vegetable fats produced very 
much more cheaply and brought in in- 
creasing volume from every corner of the 
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globe—cottonseed oil, coconut oil, palm 
oil, olive oil, soya bean oil, et cetera. 

The proper chemical treatment of these 
oils, including hydrogenation, has _ pro- 
duced, in enormous quantities, acceptable 
substitutes for higher-costing animal fats. 
Moreover, the willingness of the public to 
eat the fat attached to lean meat is a thing 
of the past. Women, children, and even 
men these days fastidiously remove every 
vestige of fat from a piece of boiled or 
broiled ham or from a pork chop. 

The increase in sedentary work and the 
diminution of hard labor may have some- 
thing to do with this; it may even be the 
universal yearning for a more classic con- 
tour. At any rate, lean meat is the style, 
and it is due for no early change. It be- 
hooves the packers then, as it behooves 
the shoe and stocking manufacturers, to 
conform to these mandates. 

Our lard and fats pile up on us all year 
now, and we are fortunate if we can get 
them half-way cleaned up before the new 
deluge comes, The price is generally de- 
pressed and entirely dependent upon the 
supply of the vegetable substitutes. For 
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protracted periods, loose lard has sold 
under the price of live hogs. 

Lard and fats are a bug-bear, a heavy 
liability to the packing industry which the 
lean meats must carry. They must bring 
higher prices because of this unfortunate 
fact. If the lean cuts could be sold cheaper 
by being produced without the present un- 
due admixture of fat, they would be con- 
sumed more heavily, since there is veri- 
tably no substitute, in the eyes of the 
consumer, for good lean meat. As pro- 
ducers of one of the most sincerely liked 
and beneficial of all foods, lean meat, we 
are in strong demand; as fat producers we 
are in decidedly secondary position. 

Different Feeding Advocated. 

Why, therefore, not concentrate more 
upon our proper sphere, that of producers 
and vendors of lean protein tissue? To do 
this we must breed hogs of the type that 
make more lean meat, and feed them 
foods not so high in oil as corn and pea- 
nuts. 

Much work has been done in this field 
by the Universities, but the introduction of 
this principle of lean hog production into 
American farming has not as yet pro- 
gressed very far. More energy should be 
used in promoting this movement, since it 
would mean a much greater return to the 
American hog raiser than he can possibly 
get for the hog he produces today. 

Furthermore, hogs could be marketed at 
lighter weights because of the higher 
proportion of lean. A ham weighing from 
fourteen to sixteen pounds, could be used 
for boiling since it would carry as large a 
nugget of lean as many a ham today 
weighing from eighteen to twenty pounds. 
And with less lard produced, in turn would 
command better prices. 

The results achieved by European, not- 
ably Danish, hog raisers since the war is 
eloquent testimony as to the desirability 
of the carefully fed “meat-type” of hog. I 
have been deeply interested by this de- 
velopment, and feel that it has great pos- 
sibilities for the American farmer and 
packer, both from the important stand- 
points of, first, stabilization of hog sup- 
ply, second, production of a more salable 
article. : 

Conditions Unsatisfactory. 

Economic conditions prevailing in the 
packing industry during the past year have 
been far from satisfactory. The trouble 
has lain more in the unexpected slacken- 
ing of demand, principally export, than the 
more usual unexpected increase in supply. 
We have had again to pass through the 
sorry situation of declining hog and prod- 
uct prices after the winter season of stock 
accumulation. 

Average hog prices in May and June 
were fully three to four cents per pound 
under winter levels; boiling hams, attain- 
ing an artificial level of 24 cents per pound 
in February, declined to 16 cents in July 
and August, the height of the consuming 
season. It has been a complete reversal 
of normal expectations, fraught with great 
danger and anxiety for the industry, and 
causing grave losses. 

The situation, was ameliorated by the 
only practical means at our disposal—an 
advertising campaign to increase domestic 
demand in order to carry off the large 
surplus of meats piled up as a result of 
the heavy diminution of, export. 

The export situation, it appears to me, 
holds no promise for early improvement, 
what with the heavy increase of meat and 
lard production in Europe. Our price 
levels are too high; pork is. produced more 
cheaply over there. This situation of de- 
clining export demand raises many im- 
portant problems for the producers and 
packers of this country which they must 
address at an early date. 

Intensive Study Needed. 

Industrial and economic changes come 
fast these days, a new vigilance is re- 
quired. The packing industry, through the 
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medium of this Institute, must study more 
intensively and scientifically than in the 
past the many economic problems which 
beset this difficult business, a group of 
problems more complex than those con- 
fronting the non-perishable industries with 
controllable supplies of raw materials. 

Under a vigorous cooperative program, 
backed by the entire membership, progress 
can be made, I believe, in the promotion 
of greater orderliness, in the elimination 
of waste, and in the advancement of this 
industry to a better position in the family 
of major American industries. 

In closing, may I say a few words with 
reference to the personnel of the Institute? 
The entire staff of the Institute is again 
deserving of my warmest appreciation of 
their loyal and competent service to the 
industry. Under the growingly expert 
guidance of Mr. Woods and his fine per- 
sonal example, better and better results 
are being obtained. 

The tremendous volume of work and the 
many crucial problems which the ham and 
bacon campaign brought on were as com- 
plete a test of the gameness and ability of 
our staff as could be conceived. They 
came through like soldiers, all of them. 
I wish to extend to them all the thanks of 
the industry and my personal gratitude for 
their support. 

Lastly, I wish most sincerely to thank 
the membership for the gratifying support 
I have received at all times. Particularly 
grateful am I to the Central Administra- 
tive and Executive Committees and to the 
hundreds of committeemen, ably led by 
their respective chairmen, who have car- 
ried forward the detailed work of this 
association. Their loyalty to the cause of 
improvement of our industry is an inspir- 
ing spectacle, and the progress which has 
been made is the result of this spirit. 
These men are actuated by the conviction 
that no lasting individual progress is pos- 
sible unless the industry as a _ whole 
progresses, a truth of which the future 
will bear abundant evidence. 


We will now have the report of Mr. 
W. W. Woods, Executive Vice President 
of the Institute. 


Vice-President Woods Speaks 


As in the past, it is, of course, a pleasure 
to be with you again and to report to you 
on behalf of the Institute staff. In doing 
so I want to acknowledge the support of 
every man.and woman in the organization 
and thank them for it. 

As in the past, I shall make no report 
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to you in the summary sense of the term. 
The president of the Institute has already 
told you, in a general “ what the Insti- 
tute has been doing. The various com- 
mittee chairmen will tell you in a detailed 
way what has been done in each division 
of activity. Through cooperation of the 
staff with the chairmen, a picture of the 
work of each Department will be included 
in the chairmen’s reports. 

These reports will be mailed to you 
some time after you have gotten back 
home. These chairmen’s reports, taken in 
conjunction with what Mr. Mayer has said, 
and in conjunction with work reported to 
your Departmental executives in the Sec- 
tional meetings, will give you a fairly 
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comprehensive statement of what the In- 
stitute has been doing during the year just 
closed. 

It would be unkind to take you again 
over the same ground that Mr. Mayer has 
covered and that the chairmen’s reports 
will cover in greater detail. 

However, there are certain observations 
—not all of them connected—which I 
should like to put before you. Anyone 
closely associated with the whole industry 
has an opportunity to observe some very 
interesting phenomena growing out of its 
purposes and out of its operations. Each 
year, if his experience is like mine, his 
point of view changes a little. I like to 
think that each year the change enables 
him to look a little deeper into the proc- 
esses of our industry; a little farther into 
its purposes. 

‘This Year a Difficult One. 

I like to think, too, that these observa- 
tions can in some way be applied to the 
work of the Institute; can in some way be 
used to serve its purposes, and hence to 
serve you. 

This year has not been an easy one. 
Most packers paid more for their hogs 
than proved to be justified by the prices 
that could be got for the products—a too 
familiar occurrence. 

As usually in this narrow-margined in- 
dustry, such a situation has left members 
with the well-founded feeling that some- 
thing should be done about it. This feel- 
ing, as packers look back at the indus- 
try’s mistakes, naturally takes the form 
that some way should be found to get 
raw material without paying excessive 
prices for it, or some way to sell the fin- 
ished products at an adequate profit. 

And those objectives, properly qualified 
and formulated clearly as long-time pur- 
poses embracing no unfairness to anyone, 
seem both legitimate and practicable. 
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But sudden salvation, at the buying or 
selling end, which is so much and so un- 
derstandably desired in times like these, is 
a false lure. The solution must be less 
spectacular, less lightning-like. In _ this 
necessity the packing industry is not en- 
tirely apart from other industries. 

Business generally has been passing 
through a period which some have called 
“profitless prosperity;” big volumes, small 
margins. This situation has drawn con- 
siderable comment. 

One of the most interesting explana- 
tions of it which I have seen was made 
some time ago by Leonard P. Ayres, sta- 
tistician and vice-president of the Cleve- 
land Trust Co. I should like to quote ex- 
tensively from what he said and to ask 
you to measure it for yourself. What he 
says about values and demand seems to 
me not to apply closely to the packing in- 
dustry, but his general point of view on 
margins and relationship of efficiency to 
the profit situation is interesting. He says 
in part: 

Margins and Efficiency. 

“Prosperity, like prohibition, is proving 
to be very different from what we ex- 
pected it to be. It is becomine apparent 
that protracted prosperity during a period 
of declining commodity prices produces 
the keenest kind of business competition. 
This is an unexpected development, for we 
have never previously experienced a long 
period of prosperity during which the gen- 
eral level of commodity prices persisted 
in declining. 

“The fact that prices keep on going 
down slowly means that the supplies of 
goods tend to be a little greater than the 
active demand for them, so that sellers 
are finding themselves constantly com- 
pelled to make price concessions, and 
buyers are continually demanding better 
terms. The result in many lines is that 
the only producers who can operate at a 
profit are those who can so increase the 
efficiency of their manufacturing processes 
as to reduce their operating costs about 
as rapidly as the price levels of their com- 
modities decline. 

“There is no doubt that the country as 
a whole is enjoying an era of exceptional 
prosperity which has lasted with only 
brief interruptions since the latter part of 
1922. Our national income is nearly three 
times as great as it was just before the 
war. Employment is general and the pur- 
chasing power of the industrial worker’s 
wages is greater than it has ever been 
before, either in this country or in any 
other. The volumes of industrial profits 
are greater than at any previous time. 

“It is probable that national prosperity 
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will remain at a high level during the 
remaining months :of 1927, and that busi- 
ness competition will continue to be so 
keen that many business men engaged in 
trade and industry and agriculture will 
find it difficult to believe that the pre- 
vailing prosperity they read about actually 
exists. Business profits will probably be 
large in the aggregate, and they will tend 
to go mainly to the firms that operate so 
efficiently that they can undersell their 
competitors, or that produce goods which 
are distinctively more attractive than the 
average, or that have arranged by mergers 
or agreements to avoid the extremes of 
competition. 


National Income Large. 


“National income has been high, and 
national savings large, with the result that 
interest rates have remained low. Pro- 
duction has become progressively more 
efficient, and those manufacturers who 
have been most successful in reducing 
their costs of operation have made large 
profits. But now it is beginning to be 
apparent that many manufacturers have 
reached, or are reaching, the limits of their 
ability to reduce their costs of produc- 
tion.” 

What Colonel Ayres says about an eco- 
nomic situation is taken very seriously, 
no doubt, by many persons. I want to 
re-read two separate sentences from his 
statement and ask you to note them. 

First, this one: “The result in many 
lines is that the only producers who can 
operate at a profit are those who can so 
increase the efficiency of their manufac- 
turing processes as to reduce their oper- 
ating costs about as rapidly as the price 
levels of their commodities decline.” Then 
this: 

“Production has become progressively 
more efficient, and those manufacturers 
who have been most successful in reduc- 
ing their costs of operation have made 
large profits.” 

I should not like to admit, without more 
data and more study, that the only com- 
panies in this industry which can operate 
at a profit are those that can increase 
their manufacturing efficiency and thereby 
reduce their operating costs about as rap- 
idly as the price levels decline. To read 
Colonel Ayres’ sentences baldly to you 
here would be to imply that current values 
have been steadily declining and that the 
costs of the most profitable companies 
have been declining proportionately. 

I doubt that in the packing industry 
values have been declining. Moreover, I 
think there is an over-emphasis, perhaps 
unintended, on manufacturing costs, al- 
most as though they were the only costs. 
In my opinion they are probably less com- 
pressible, and the saving by compressing 
them is less, than is the case with distribu- 
tive costs. 

Protection Lies in Efficiency. 


But these are simply qualifications. The 
big point is the protection that lies in 
efficiency, using the term in its broadest 
sense to mean carrying on every function 
and every purpose of the business in the 
best way. 

This applies to the company and to the 
industry alike. 

Men, there is no short cut to steadily 
profitable operation. The easy money, if 
it ever existed, is gone. In some measure, 
packers are reaping as they have sown. 
Those who have planted best are harvest- 
ing best. Now is the time to plant for 
the future. 

Here is where the Institute can help 
and has helped. Its help isn’t spectacular, 
but neither was the painstaking develop- 
ment by which certain companies—some 
large and some small—over a consider- 
able period have increased their effective- 
ness in various functions and various pur- 
poses of their businesses. 

An easier way out, apparently, would 
be to enable the packer to pay less for 
livestock. If by some magic the Institute, 
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when inventories are at their lowest point, 
could enable you to buy hogs cheaper, 
it would appear a spectacular salvation. 

Yet on reflection you will realize that, 
in the case of most meat packers, there 
is slight difference, at the same points 
of purchase, between the prices which the 
most profitable companies pay for hogs 
and the prices which the less profitable 
companies pay for hogs. 

The companies which Mr. Ayres de- 
scribes as profitable through efficiency 
probably did not win that profit by some 
spectacular stroke. The efficiency of 
which it is a consequence is made up of 
many elements; is the result of long pains- 
taking, of planting far ahead. 

Efficiency in Plant Necessary. 

In regional meetings I have pleaded 
with you, but never so earnestly and bald- 
ly as now, to put every room in your 
house in order and to permit the Institute 
to help you do it. The necessity still 
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exists, always will exist, and the facilities 
of the Institute are still available. 

If any of you seem to be having hard 
going, look at this thing fairly. Search 
your mind for a packer who is buying his 
livestock far cheaper than you do at the 
points where you buy yours. I doubt that 
you will find him. Consider the most 
profitable companies you know. Is their 
profit due to some unique device in one 
department of the business or is it due to 
efficiency of functions, patiently built up 
over a long period, in every department 
of the business; and to depth and effec- 
tiveness of purpose, faithfully executed 
over an equally long period? 

Any company that carried out every 
operation better than any other company 
would, in the long run, have no competi- 
tion. It would deserve all of the business 
and get it all. So every company in the 
long run will profit in accordance with 
its efficiency, both of function and of pur- 
pose. 

I am speaking now in terms of com- 
panies, not of the industry. The profit 
of the industry is inadequate and some- 
thing will be said about that later. The 
subject now is the relative profits of com- 
panies within the industry, and needless 
to say, I hope, in speaking of less profit- 
able companies I have intended to refer 
to no particular companies. The Institute 
does not solicit the profit and loss state- 
ments of members. 

In the case of most packers, the factor 
that measures the profit nowadays is not 
the price paid for livestock or the price 
received for meat, but the margin between 
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the two as compared with the individual 
packer’s expense. 

This margin and its adequacy are both 
determined by the efficiency which the in- 
dividual packer has been able to build up. 
Under the heading of efficiency, I include 
resources adequate to the business, sound 
purposes, well-trained personnel and well- 
planned advertising just as emphatically 
as manufacturing efficiency. 

Advertising and Costs. 

The effectiveness of a packer’s advertis- 
ing—and I am not confining the term to 
pages in the Saturday Evening Post—con- 
tributes toward the price he gets for his 
product, and this in turn widens or nar- 
rows his gross margin. If the efficiency 
of a packer’s advertising, over a long 
period of time, enabled him to obtain a 
cent a pound more for his product, you 
can see what an aid that would be when 
you recall that the packer’s profit—when 
he gets it—averages only a fraction of a 
cent a pound. 

For some time the gross margin in the 
packing industry has been smaller than 
it should be. This has meant that the 
most efficient operators have only a mod- 
est net gain left, and the prof&t of the 
others varies with their efficiency. 

The packing industry is not im a unique 
position in this respect. But it may not 
have recognized its situation as clearly as 
it can. 

For example, it is the strong impression 
that packers pay too much for hogs. This 
conviction is so deeply imbedded that one 
probably invites criticism to stand here 
and try to qualify it. Yet in my opinion 
it is a very loose formulation of the facts. 
What has occurred is that the packers at 
certain times have paid too much for hogs, 
but, over a long period, in the aggregate 
the price paid for hogs apparently has not 
been too much. 

I think you will admit that any industry 
should pay for its raw materials enough 
to keep the producers of those raw ma- 
terials attracted to the business. 

In the same way, excessive prices will 
stimulate production. But as we examine 
the figures of hog production over a long 
period we do not find production outstrip- 
ping population. 

To make the point as vivid as pos- 
sible, I should like to give you an un- 
qualified picture of what has occurred. 


Per Capita Hog Production Lower. 


This roll of red ribbon represents the 
population of the United States in 1887. 
Each quarter-foot of the ribbon stands 
for a million persons. Let’s unroll it. [ft 
represents 59 million persons. 

This blue ribbon represents the hogs in 
the United States in the same year to 
which the red ribbon applies—1887. Each 
quarter-foot of this ribbon stands for a 
million hogs. Let’s unroll it. That ribbon 
represents 55% million hogs. The red 
ribbon, then, shows how many people 
there were in the United States forty 
years ago, and the blue ribbon shows how 
many hogs there were to furnish them 
with pork. 

What was the situation at the beginning 
of this year? This red ribbon represents 
the population of the United States in 
1927. Each quarter-foot of the ribbon 
stands for a million inhabitants. Let’s 
unroll it. 

That ribbon is double the length of the 
other red ribbon, which represents the 
population in 1887. It represents 118 mil- 
lion people. 

Now let’s see how the number of swine 
has changed. This blue ribbon represents 
the number of hogs in 1927. Each quarter- 
foot stands for a million hogs. Let’s 
unroll it. 

That ribbon. represents 55 million hogs. 
In other words, the four ribbons mean 
that hog production has not kept pace 
with population. How do you account for 
that if the price paid for hogs has been 
excessive? What would have been the 
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consequence if the aggregate price had 
been less? 

Remember, please, that I am not speak- 
ing of the current market or of any par- 
ticular situation or particular period. 


Good Hog Prices Justified. 


Remember, too, that the actual dispar- 
ity between growth of hog production and 
erowth of population has been much less 
than the ribbons indicate, for the figures 
used in cutting the ribbons take no ac- 
count of earlier marketing, more rapid 
turnover and better methods. The farmer 
now markets more hogs from a herd of 
given size than he did forty years ago. 

But when all allowances have been made 
—and the necessary allowances are enor- 
mous—it appears probable that pork pro- 
duction has not quite—almost but not 
quite—kept pace with population. Under 
these circumstances it seems clear that 
the sum paid for hogs was, in the aggre- 
vate, not unduly stimulating. A reduction 
of it simply would have diminished the 
industry’s supply of raw material. 

The point here is that the familiar cry 
that the packers are a bunch of boobs in 
that they pay excessive sums for hogs, 
must be qualified or it won't stand anal- 
ysis under the general fact that hog pro- 
duction has not been so attractive to the 
farmer as to lead him to keep his opera- 
tions abreast of population growth. Since 
any industry must have raw materials if 
it is to maintain itself, the packers hardly 
can be classified as fools merely because 
they have paid prices almost high enough 
in the aggregate to keep their supply of 
raw materials in step with population. 
The excessive prices they pay at certain 
times is another story. 

When an industry will not or can not 
pay the producers of its raw material 
enough on the average to keep them at- 
tracted to producing it, what occurs? 

Well here, according to an Associated 
Press dispatch of September 17, is what 
occurred in one industry. The dispatch is 
dated at Edinburgh and reads as follows: 


Low Prices Restrict Supply. 

“John Barleycorn’s red nose has 
been slapped by the farmers of Scot- 
land. They are refusing to raise grain 
for the whisky trade, contending that 
barley land does not pay, and a great 
many tillers of the soil this year have 
turned their grain fields into pasture. 

“James P. Brown, of Dipple, one of 
the largest land owners in the coun- 
try, has abandoned barley as a prof- 
itable crop and says Scotland is grad- 
ually going from grain to grass. 

“Brown, who is not raising any bar- 
ley this year for the first time in his 
career, says, ‘The price of barley is 
no inducement to grow it. The dis- 
tilleries have combined and reduced 
their working capital, and some are 
working for only two months in the 
year.’”’ 

Now, don’t conclude that I have taken 
leave of my senses—at least not until I 
finish, Everyone realizes, of course, that 
hogs have been highly profitable for the 
farmer and sometimes highly unprofitable 
for the packer. The unjustifiably high 
prices paid at times have been a disad- 
vantage to the packer and indirectly to 
the farmer himself, and something about 
this will be offered later. But it is never- 
theless a fact that, in the aggregate, the 
sums paid for hogs have not been so stim- 
ulating as to keep hog production abreast 
of population growth. 

So it would be unwise to expect eco- 
nomic salvation from a sharp reduction of 
the sums paid, in the aggregate and over 
a long period of time, for hogs. It might, 
on the contrary, diminish hog production 
and add intensity to the competition for 
raw materials. The range and not the 
average makes most of the trouble on raw 
materials, 

It may be that something should be 
done to relieve the packer of excessive 
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peaks in hog prices and the farmer of ex- 
cessive fluctuations without a reduction 
of his aggregate returns. But I should 
like to defer consideration of such a pos- 
sibility a little while and pass now to the 
other familiar cry that the packers are 
all silly because they don’t get more for 
their product. 


Packers’ and Consumers’ Viewpoints. 


Here in the bosom of the family with 
nobody present but packers and producers 
and the Government and the public, I want 
to say that at times when our complaint 
about prices has been most bitter and 
best-grounded, our product, from the con- 
sumer’s viewpoint, has been pretty well 
sold. We have had in mind what the 
product cost us; the consumer has had 
in mind chiefly what the product cost 
her. 

The two viewpoints are entirely differ- 
ent. Both are valid. But a difference in 
two valid viewpoints may be quite star- 
tling to each party concerned. 
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I read the other day of a banker who, 
accompanied by his wife, went to buy an 
automobile. At one point in the trans- 
action the salesman remarked, “This car 
has a fine pick-up,” and the banker’s wife, 
with great dignity, said: “Neither my hus- 
band nor I are interested in that sort of 
thing.” 

The same thing is illustrated in the old 
story about the letter Abe and Mawruss 
sent to their creditor, Fink. 

Fink had been owing them money for 
some time. Formal bills brought no 
money and later not even a response. 

So one day Abe said to Mawruss: 
“Mawruss, Fink ain’t treating us right. I 
want you should write him a letter. Make 
it a nice letter; tell him we want he should 
pay us our money; but make it a nice let- 
ter; don’t say nothing insulting.” 

So Mawruss wrote the letter, and when 
he had finished it, he handed it to Abe. 

Abe read it. “Mawruss,” he said, “this 
is a fine letter. It’s just right. There 
ain’t but two mistakes in it—there’s just 
one ‘t’ in ‘dirty’ and ‘cockroach’ begins 
with a ‘c’.” 

Your appraisal depends a good deal on 
your point of view. We have an example 
near home. 

When the ham campaign began we were 
lamenting the fact that extremely low 
prices of hams and bacon were not attract- 
ing consumers as much as such bargains 
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should. They actually were much cheaper 
than they had been the year before. 

They were genuine bargains as hams 
and bacon, and as compared with our 
costs, and as compared with 1926 prices. 
But how did they look to the consumers 
of various foods? Let’s see. 


Ham Campaign Results. 


The first month of the ham and bacon 
campaign was July. The Government has 
published figures showing how the retail 
prices of various foods compared in that 
month with the prices of the same foods 
in 1913. In the case of each food, its 
price in July, 1913, is taken as a base, or 
100. An index figure is given for each of 
the foods to show its price in July, 1927, 
in terms of its price in July, 1913. This is 
done by means of index figures. For ex- 
ample, if an article sold for a dollar a 
pound in July, 1913, and for $1.55 a pound 
in July, 1927, its index figure would be 
155, the figure indicating how the 1927 
price compares with the 1913 price. 

We have had a ribbon cut for each’ of 
eight. important foods, including ham and 
bacon. The length of each ribbon is de- 
termined by its index number. The foods 
that were the highest in July, 1927,..as 
compared with their price in July, 1913, 
will naturally have the longest ribbons. 
Each foot of ribbon represents eight units. 
For example, if the July 1927, index figure 
is 100, the ribbon will be 12% feet long. 

The first ribbon represents three foods, 
each of which, as it happened, had ap- 
proximately the same index number— 
about 166%. These three foods are bread, 
cheese, and poultry in the form of hens. 
This means that in July, 1927, each of 
these foods was selling at retail for about 
166 per cent. of the price at which it had 
sold in July, 1913. 

Our next ribbon represents milk, with 
an index figure of approximately 157. 


Meat and Other Food Prices. 


The third ribbon is a very interesting 
one. It represents the weighted food in- 
dex for all foods combined; that is, all 
the foods of which the Government in- 
dexes retail prices. It corresponds in the 
retail food field to what is sometimes 
called the general commodity price level 
in the general commodity field. This 
weighted index number of foods is 153.4. 

Now comes sugar with an index figure 
last July of 134%. Eggs are not bad com- 
pany for sugar, but considerably cheaper 
last July if measured by their relative 
prices before the war. The index figure 
of 107 for eggs is represented by this 
ribbon. 

Eggs naturally suggest ham or bacon. 
This ribbon represents on the same scale 
as the others, the July index figure for 
the retail price of bacon. The index num- 
ber is 172.6 

Now comes the index number for the 
price of ham in July, when we talked about 
how rottenly it had been sold. The index 
number is 203. 

Last July when the hams and bacon 
made from high-priced hogs were being 
marketed at unsatisfactory levels, the in- 
dex number for the retail price of bacon 
was exceeded by that of only three other 
foods, of which ham was one. The index 
number of ham was exceeded by that of 
only one other food—potatoes. More than 
a score of foods are included in the in- 
dices. 


Pork Product Prices Not Low. 


The purpose in picturing these data to 
you is to make a general point rather than 
to give you a precise and qualified statis- 
tical presentation. There are many quali- 
fications needed. 

For example, we have taken retail price 
indices. That is because the Government’s 
cumulative figures on wholesale food 
prices do not cover as comprehensive a 
list as was desired. 

For another example, it is dangerous to 
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take any one year as a base and use prices 
in that year as pre-war prices, because in 
the case of almost any food one year or 
one month may show prices that are un- 
usually low. It so happens, however, that 
ham and bacon prices in July, 1913, were 
higher than ham and bacon prices in July 
of the several years next preceding 1913. 

After all discounts, the general point is 
that sometimes meat which seems very 
low to us because we paid a great deal 
for the livestock from which it was proc- 
essed may seem pretty high to the con- 
sumer who is buying a number of foods, 
the manufacturers of which may not have 
been as generous to the farmer as we. 

Moreover, it probably can be conceded 
that, considering other food prices and 
ignoring costs, meat has been pretty well 
sold this year. 

You may ask why ignore cost? The 
answer is, “Don’t do it any more than 
you can help.” But also remember that 
the consumer is buying meat, not costs. 
She is most interested not in what it costs 
you but in what it costs her, and regard- 
less of what it cost you if she refuses to 
buy it at a profitable price, and the prod- 
uct is perishable, we both know what is 
going to happen to the price. 


Consumer Decides Retail Prices. 


Now let’s see whether we can’t draw 
all of this argument into some kind of 
focus. 


In the long run the minimum aggregate 

for which livestock can be bought over a 
long period is limited by the amount nec- 
essary to keep the farmer producing. So 
far, livestock production has not forged 
ahead of population growth. 
- The prices at which meat can be sold 
are limited by the amount which the con- 
sumer will pay. The prices of ham and 
bacon from high-priced hogs were unsat- 
isfactory to packers at a time when they 
were bringing good returns as compared 
to their 1913 levels and as compared with 
the relationship between the prices of 
those foods and their 1913 prices. 

Now, considering the limiting factor in 
buying the raw materials and the limiting 
factor in selling the products, doesn’t all 
of this indicate that at least part of the 
solution lies not in extending present mar- 
gins but in developing even higher effi- 
ciency and better profits within the mar- 
gins now available? 

If meat prices doubled, packers might 
make large profits on the rise, but it is 
doubtful whether it would be a great deal 


easier to operate profitably on the new 
level if other conditions remained un- 
changed. 


this mean? What can 
be done about it? It means several things. 
One thing it means is that efficiency in 
function and purpose must be developed or 
maintained throughout the business and in 
those who manage it. That must be done 
no matter what else is done. 


What does all 


Institute Can Help. 

It’s a hard job and a long job and an 
unremitting job. Some might prefer to 
cure the patient in twenty-four hours with 
a dose of Dr. Packer’s Personal Prescrip- 
tion for Purchasing Pigs Profitably. 

But it can’t be done by that means—and 
probably not in a hurry by any means. 
Every part, every function, every purpose 
of the business must be brought abreast 
of the times. 

The Institute has urged this before and 
‘has offered to help and has sometimes 
been told, with violent reference to exces- 
sive hog prices and unsatisfactory meat 
sales, “We ask for bread and you give us 
a stone.” 

True, but it can be used as a stepping 
stone; and it is the same kind of stone 
that some have used to build with. To- 
day, with one staff change and one staff 
addition, the departments and committees 
of the Institute embrace almost every 
function of the industry and of the indi- 
vidual company. 
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Unless one wants to take the position 
that his company carries out every func- 
tion of the business better than all the 
companies put together, he has an oppor- 
tunity to put the Institute to work in 
his behalf. 

Institute Work Outlined. 

It already is working for many indi- 

vidual companies and for the industry as 


a whole. It can’t offer salvation but it 
can offer guidance and assistance. 

I am appealing particularly to those 
packers—constantly fewer, I am inclined 


to believe—who pay their dues but don’t 
cash them directly. 

Let me run through the Institute’s pres- 
ent departments, starting where your com- 
pany business starts—with the livestock. 

The figures on livestock production and 
meat consumption and growth of popula- 
tion show the importance of anything that 
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would contribute to increased efficiency 
of livestock production. I mean some- 
thing that would enable the farmer to pro- 
duce cheaper. If one had to pick the most 
important problem of the industry he 
might well say it was the problem of en- 
abling the farmer profitably to produce 
hogs cheaper. 
The Institute’s Department of Live- 
stock has been helping on this. Mr. May- 
er has told you, for example, of the work 
at Purdue. However, this problem varies 
with the geography of agriculture and 
hence is often local. Have you been work- 
ing with the agricultural college in your 


state? Is it working with you? Can our 
Department help you in your relations 
with it? 


Are you conserving your livestock after 
you get it? Are your bruises growing 
less? If not, let us help you. Our De- 
partment has amassed considerable experi- 
ence in prevention. 

How is Livestock Handled? 

After you have your livestock, it goes 
into the plant. Are you using our De- 
partment of Packinghouse Practice and 
Research? Is your equipment Institute 
standard? Have you examined such of 
last year’s prize ideas as seemed to fit 
your business? Has the Department been 
consulted on any phase of operations 
where you are not sure your operation is 
efficient? Did your plant cooperate in the 
study of power costs? Was it high or 
low? If high, has the experience of the 
Department been utilized and the neces- 
sary corrections made? 
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Then there is the question of control— 
laboratory and accounting. Are you using 
the Service Laboratory to check opera- 
tions as well as sales? Do you know how 
much it saves you over other laboratories, 
taking into consideration that you have an 
investment in it whether you use it or not, 
and that the way to reduce your invest- 
ment is to get it out through savings? 
If you are using proprietary preparations, 
have you had them analyzed to ascertain ' 
whether you may not get the same ingre- 
dients much cheaper? 

Departmentally related is the work done 
in the Thomas E. Wilson Research Lab- 
oratory. For a single example, have you 
utilized the experience of the Department 
of Scientific Research in installing the 
combination nitrite-nitrate cure? 

The Department of Purchasing Practice 
and the purchasing agents who counsel 
it can help any packer reduce what is 
probably his second largest item of ex- 
pense. It gives the purchasing agent an 
additional standard by which to measure 
the prices he is paying and an opportunity 
to effect savings, by cooperation on some 
of them. 

In my opinion a close personal interest 
in the purchasing department and an em- 
phatic recognition of its importance are 
indicated for the packer principal. So far 
as we can observe, some of the best work 
and some of the worst work in business 
generally is done in the purchasing depart- 
ment. 

After the livestock and supplies are 
bought, and after the products of this in- 
dustry are made, tested and improved by 
research, the Institute sets out to help 
merchandise them. The Department of 
Nutrition compiles data about meat as a 
food; the Department of Home Economics 
tells how to select and prepare it; the De- 


partment of Ketail Merchandising tells 
how to display and sell it. 
Public Relations Department. 
Then the Department of Public Rela- 


tions tells the world about it. This year 
it told the world a good deal about hams 
and bacon. And I want to say in this 
connection that one of the important ben- 
efits of the ham and bacon campaign was 
to furnish almost every packer participat- 
ing with an index to the alertness, the co- 
ordination, the resourcefulness, the energy 
and the up-to-dateness of his organization. 

I should not want to say that any pack- 
er who profited largely from the campaign 
can be sure his organization is satisfac- 
tory, or that any packer who did not 
profit largely from the campaign can be 
sure his organization is unsatisfactory. I 
do say that the results of the campaign 
furnish for most packers an index not to 
be ignored. It may hold most profit for 
some of the packers who profited least 
from it. In general, although I know of 
exceptions, I am inclined to believe that 
the benefit varied directly with the effec- 
tiveness of the organization. 

The Department of Industrial Educa- 
tion can help you very definitely in fur- 
ther training your personnel. 

Many of the Institute’s Departments, in 
addition to helping the industry on its 
general problems, can give direct coopera- 
tion to individual member companies, as 
we have tried to explain at regional meet- 
ings. 

You pay for these departments. Mem- 
bers are using them increasingly, and we 
hope you will use them all as much as 
practicable. We honestly want to give 
you more than your money’s worth, and 
we believe the Departments can be of 
help in turning a bigger share of the pres- 
ent gross margin into profit through in- 
creased efficiency. 

Now as to the margin itself and as to 
ihe fact that the industry’s profit rate is 
smaller than it should be;— 

While livestock prices in the aggregate 
and over a long period of time seem not 
to have been excessive, these prices show 
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great instability and are subject to fluctua- 
tions that on the upward swing have car- 
ried them to excessive levels—excessive in 
the sense that the prices they represented 
were not justified by the values subse- 
quently realized for the product. 


Advertising Discussed. 


The result has been protracted cutting 
losses. Then the fluctuations sometimes 
have turned the other way; hog prices 
have broken severely. Neither the packer 
nor the farmer has found pleasure in these 
violent ups and downs. Their business 
cycle has been too much like a roller 
coaster. Its operation has yielded a mod- 
est profit, in good seasons, but the recur- 
rent dips have been disturbing. Anything 
that would tend toward orderly marketing 
of livestock—using orderly to mean a sup- 
ply not too proud to keep on speaking 
terms with demand—might also tend to 
reduce either the maximum amount or the 
duration of cutting losses. 

If by some magic all packers went 
wholly to a manufacturing basis, the ten- 
dency probably would be to level out hog 
prices without necessarily reducing the 
aggregate return to the farmers. 

I don’t know enough about the market- 
ing processes to know whether such a 
thing may ever occur. The fact that live- 
stock production, and hence meat produc- 
tion, has not quite kept pace with popula- 
tion has probably helped to intensify a 
competition that was already _ intense. 
Anything that stimulates the demand for 
meat and, therefore, for livestock, thereby 
giving us an expanding industry, probably 
would make margins a little easier. Some 
of the work the Institute does tends in 
this direction. So might a cooperative ad- 
vertising campaign on meat, which I have 
urged at our Conventions for some years 
with the approval of the Chairman of the 
Committee on Public Relations. 

I believe most of our membership would 
be ready to participate in such a campaign 
at this time. But there is a considerable 
sentiment that since the producers would 
be one of the chief beneficiaries, if not the 
chief beneficiary of such a campaign, they 
should participate in it. 

I think the producers are not quite ready 
yet to do this. So until such time as they 
are, my policy with respect to this subject 
will be to shut up. I feel that no more 
work needs to be done with the packers 
now. 


Problems of the Present. 


Two distinct problems are involved in 
the present situation of the industry. One 
is to turn more of the present narrow 
margin into profit; the other is to widen 
the margin. 

On the whole, with the possible ex- 
ception of advertising as a stimulative or 
stabilizing agency, no definite and detailed 
way for widening the packer’s margin is 
in sight so far as I know. Adoption of 
the tenth commandment as a_ livestock 
policy wouldn’t make things more difficult. 

To turn more of the present small mar- 
gin into profit is a problem in efficiency 
in the broadest sense of the term, I have 
tried to indicate that Institute departments 
can be of help in this connection. 

How the functions performed by some 
of these departments and by the corre- 
sponding departments of your company 
play a part in meeting the new competi- 
tion will be disclosed in other sessions. 

There are one or two things I want 
to say in the same connection before I 
stop. It will take a very short time. 

As Mr. Mayer has said, the so-called 
new competition is a competition among 
different products; for example, as be- 
tween ice and electrical refrigeration; or, 
to put it another way, competition among 
different industries, as between the oil in- 
dustry and the coal industry. 

_It would be just as accurate to call this 
Situation not “the new competition” but 
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the new cooperation. Appearance of com- 
petition between two different industries 
is no new manifestation. Manufacturers 
of horse-drawn vehicles met the new com- 
petition two decades ago—or rather it met 
them. Brick and cement have been alter- 
nate possibilities to the consumer for 
many years. Meat never was the only 
food available. 


New Cooperation Has Developed. 


What has happened has been a devel- 
opment of the new cooperation. Competi- 
tors in the same industry have cooperated 
for common purposes, and this coopera- 
tion has high-lighted an old relationship 
to which we have recently given a name, 
“the new competition.” 

The only new thing about it is coopera- 
tion. So true is this that, even in cases 
where the competitive element has been 
most emphasized, the constructive nature 
of cooperation has sometimes triumphed, 
and each competitor has won a victory in 
the form of increased volume. 
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For an example, consider vegetable oils 
and lard. Over a considerable period of 
time the consumption of vegetable oils has 
grown enormously. It may surprise you 
to know that in the same period the con- 
sumption per capita of lard has not been 
materially affected. 

For a while one of the leading adver- 
tisers of vegetable oil disparaged animal 
fat. When the Institute appealed to his 
fairness, he pushed his product more 
nearly on its own merits. 

It seems to me that the figures on lard 
and vegetable oils show that new business 
can be developed without taking it away 
from somebody else. 

However, I should not want this to be 
interpreted as a statement that lard and 
other meat products need not be adver- 
tised, or that if unadvertised they will 
show no decrease in the quantities con- 
sumed per capita. 


How Associations Help. 

But it is a fact that if we speak of the 
new competition we must include in the 
term, with equal emphasis, the new coop- 
eration. 

This cooperation manifests itself 
through hundreds of trade and industrial 
associations, local and national. If a trade 
association did nothing more than help 
the industry it represents get a larger 
share of the consumer’s dollar it would 
not, in the case of a food industry, justify 
itself as an economic asset. This can be 
illustrated in the food field. 

For convenience, consider the various 
foods as competitors. Remember that 
while the consumer may increase the size 
and variety of her wardrobe, her total 
purchase of food remains about the same. 
She would eat her usual quantity, though 
in different selections, perhaps, if there 
were no food advertising. 

In other words, while food advertising 
might increase her consumption of one 
food, it would not increase her total con- 
sumption of food. The only difference as 
to the total, would be that she might pay 
more for it to cover the expense that 
advertising occasioned. From a_ social 
viewpoint, there would have been a net 
loss; from the viewpoint of the industries 
that obtained an increase of their product, 
there would have been a net gain. 

But a trade association can do far more 
than just advertising successfully. It can 
do far more than transferring, just by ad- 
vertising, the trade of the ice man to the 
refrigeration manufacturer. It can be gen- 
uinely productive. 

It can do this by helping the industry 
perform its tasks and execute its purposes 
in the best way, in the one right way. 
It can help the industry get a larger con- 
sumer demand not just by advertising for 
it but also by deserving it. 

It can contribute not only to its in- 
dustry’s efficiency but also to its industry’s 
development; to its industry’s revision. 

No industry can have competition, new 
or old, except at the points where it fails 
to function or fails to serve. Its part of 
the consumer’s dollar eventually will be 
determined by how well it functions in 
every division and how well it or its prod- 
uct serves the public need. Beyond these 
points it is not in competition; it is simply 
out of its territory. It is entitled to profit 
exactly in the degree to which it serves. 

The best way for any industry to meet 
the competition of some other industry 
is to refuse to recognize it, and instead to 
embrace the new cooperation so effectively 
that through efficiency, control, constant 
development and steady service, made 
widely known, it is able to stand on its 
own merits, unassailing, and unassailed. 

MR. GREER: In the absence of the 
Treasurer I might say that the books of 
the Institute have been audited recently 
by a certified public accountant. Copies 
of that report will be made to the com- 
mittee. When the committees have ex- 
amined them the report will be on file at 
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the Institute and they will be available 
for the use of the members. 
PRESIDENT gpa Each year the 
Institute sets aside a sum of money to be 
awarded to those people submitting meri- 
torious mechanical improvements during 
the year. That committce 1s headed by 
Mr. H. P. Henschien, and the convention 
now awaits Mr. Henschicn’s report with 
interest. This work has bcen done, by 
stimulate the mechanical 


the way, to 
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brains of the industry. It is a thing which 


is very much needed in the packing indus- 


Prize Contests Awards. 

i. P. HENSCHIEN: This is the fourth 
year in which the Institute has awarded 
prizes for new and practical ideas coming 
from the employees, and others directly 
connected with the industry. The prize 
contest and the money awarded in prizes 
must be considered as one of our good 
investments. We are living in an age when 
machinery research work and new ideas 
are constantly changing our methods of 
doing business. We can well afford to 
encourage and recognize the men among 
us with inventive mind who can show us 

better way to build our equipment and 
to do our work. 

Many of the ideas which the prize con- 
test has brought to your attention have 
been of great practical value around the 
packing plant. They have replaced men 
on the killing floor, in the cutting room, 
in the tank cars and sausage factory, and 
in most of the departments around the 
plant. They have helped us to save money, 
and have done their share to meet the new 
competition. 

It is gratifying to the 
prize awarding committee 
creased interest on the 
nected with this work. We find that each 
year the inventions are done with more 
care. They are accompanied with more 
drawings, often with photographs, and with 
full-sized models showing the intentions of 
the men whe have invented the idea. 

This year we have had_ sixty-three 
entries which were sent in by fifty-five 
employees of packing plants all around 
the country. The thousand dollar prize 
money was awarded in six prizes. We also 
gave out twenty-five certificates for merit, 
and the other entries all receive a letter 


members of the 
to note the in- 
part of all con- 
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of thanks with the Committee’s comment 
upon their suggestion, 

The first prize of $300 was awarded to 
C. A. Dunseth, Wilson and Company, at 
the Kansas City plant. He invented a 
machine for chopping off shoulders on the 
hog cutting floor. It ts a large circular 
saw revolving at a high rate of speed, and 
will do the work better than any other 
method now in use. The machine has 
been installed in several large cutting 
rooms and it has proven its value. 

The second prize of $250 was awarded 
to M. A. Watson, Swift and Company, 
Chicago. He inv ented a new type of belly 
skinning mdchine which is considered an 
improvement over machines which are 
now in use. 

The third prize of $200 was awarded to 
D. C. Nell, Swift and Company, St. Joe, 
Mo. His invention is a machine for sav- 
ing scrap skins which are too small to be 
handled with the standard type of fleshing 
machine. This work was formerly done 
by hand and the use of this machine has 
resulted in reducing the labor cost by 
one-half. 

The fourth prize of $100 was awarded 





THE CHIEF AND HIS PRIZE WINNER 

S. C. Frazee, General Superintendent Wil- 

son & Company, and C. A. Dunseth, Supt. 

Kansas City plant, who won the first prize 
in the Institute Prize Idea Contest. 


to B. S. Harrington of Armour and Com- 
pany, Fort Worth, Tex. His entry was a 
machine which will eliminate lumps and 
unevenness in the texture of compound 
lard. This machine is a complete success 
in actual operation and the committee 
would have given it more consideration 
had the use for such a machine not been 
so limited in packing plants. 

The fifth prize of $100 was awarded to 
R. L. Ingram, Swift and Company, Chi- 
cago. He sent in a model of a firing pot 
for heating branding irons. His device 
will prevent the burning out of the irons, 
and save much of the gas consumed with 
the old style fire pot. 

The sixth prize of $50 was awarded to 
J. Emerson Decker, J. E. Decker & Sons, 
Mason City, Iowa. His invention is an 
improved type of bacon clamp which can 
be fitted to any bacon slicing machine. 
The clamp is substantial in design and 
will hold a piece of bacon in such position 
that the knife will slice to within a frac- 
tion of an inch from the end. This attach- 
ment has demonstrated its value in prac- 
tical use. 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER each year 
gives a hundred dollar prize to the best 
presented entry. This year we gave it to 
B. S. Harrington, Armour and Company, 
Fort Worth, Tex. Mr. Harrington sent 
in four entries all of which were very 
carefully prepared and so well illustrated 
with blue prints and photographs that it 
was a pleasure for the Committee to award 
him this prize. 

A replica of the cup presented by Mr. 
Herrick was also. given to the first prize 
winner, and his name is engraved on the 
larger cup. 

Gold Jubilee Buttons. 

PRESIDENT MAYER: We next come 


to the presentation of the gold and silver 
buttons which are given every year. For 
fifty years of service, the gold button is 
given; for twenty-five years’ service, the 
silver button is given 
A. Cudahy, Jr., Vice President of the 
Institute, will officiate at this presentation. 
E. A. CUDAHY: Mr. President, fellow 
members of the Institute: I feel it is a 
privilege to call upon these men, and to 
preside at this little function which is gone 
through each year. I wish I had more 
oratorical ability to do the occasion 
justice. I think it is a high point of 
honor and, in our own way, I think the 
giving out of these badges can be likened 
to what is done in the military and naval 
service, in the country giving out the 
D. S. C. or the Congressional Medal of 
Honor, because if we stop for a moment 
just to think what twenty-five or fifty 
years of continuous service in this indus- 
try, in one firm means, I think that in 
itself is an indication that the man must 
be of the highest integrity and must have 
a high purpose. 
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It also means that these men in their 
careers have performed acts of heroism 
in strike, flood or fire, or have been on 
some other occasion called upon to use 
their initiative. 

The list includes eighteen hundred 
names of the twenty-five year men, It is 
of course impossible at this time to read 
the names or to give out the badges to 
those men, 

I will read the list of the men to receive 
the gold buttons, and if they will please 
step forward I will present them with the 
buttons, 

The names 
came forward 


were called and the men 











we 
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It is a great privilege, gentlemen, to give 
you these buttons, and on behalf of the 
Institute and on behalf of the assembled 
members, we wish you many years of 
health and happiness. Mr. Cudahy then 
presented the buttons. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT MAYER: The session 
of this morning will conclude with the 
usual miscellany of announcements and 
the appointment of the convention com- 
mittees. 


Committees Appointed. 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE: A.T. 
Rohe, Chairman; Mr. E. C. Andrews, B. C. 
Dickinson, Jay C. Hormel, J. T. McMillan, 
Lorenz Neuhoff, G. F. Swift, F. Edson 
White. 

NOMINATING COMMITTEE: 
Thomas E. Wilson, chairman; Philip D. 
Armour, T. P. Breslin, Severin Frey, John 
A. Hawkinson, James A. Gallagher, Jr 
David C. Madden, E. C. Merritt, J. FE 
Murphy, S. T. Nash, John W. Rath, iS. 
Shepard, F. A. Vogt, A. D. White. 

The meeting was then adjourned until 
2 o'clock p. m. 


SECOND SESSION 


The second session of the Convention 
was called to order at 2 o'clock, with 
Thomas E. Wilson in the chair. 


CHAIRMAN WILSON: We begin 
now on the general subject of the Con- 
vention “Meeting the New Competition.” 

If we are going to think at all in terms 
of other men’s businesses—and it is my 
opinion that we think too much in those 
terms—it is better that we recognize the 
interests the businesses in this industry 
have in common. 

No company is stronger than the indus- 
try of which it is a part. Every industry 
must maintain its service and its effective- 
ness in order to maintain its position and 
gain its rewards. 

To date, in most of the world, business 
is still operated on a competitive basis. 
This competition takes the form not only 
of competition among companies selling 
the same product, but among companies 
selling different products which have the 
same general use. As a familiar example, 
the packer competes not only with the 
packer but with the miller, the cereal 
manufacturer, the produce merchant, and, 
perhaps, with the fruit grower. 

Gas, oil and coal all try to get in Mrs. 
Murphy’s basement. Ice and electricity 
run a race to her ice box. Brooms and 
carpet sweepers wrestle on her rugs. Silk 
and cellulose jostle each other in her 
wardrobe. 


The New Competition. 


Those contests between materials ex- 
emplify the new competition as it is com- 
monly pictured to us. But after all they 
are only one phase of the new competi- 
tion. 

If Mrs. Murphy chooses lard instead of 
vegetable oil for shortening her pie, she 
is ending a competition between two prod- 
ucts and the industries they represent, 
that began long before Mrs. Murphy 
walked into the grocery store where both 
products competed for her favor. 

The competition between these two 
products, which is not a deliberate com- 
petition and which has not prevented an 
increase in the consumption of both, began 
on the farm. 

If a farmer decides to put all of his land 
into cotton instead of some of it into corn 
for hogs, the vegetable, oil industry has 
competed successfully, though not deliber- 
ately, with the meat packing industry for 
raw materials. 

“Meeting the New Competition,” then, 
means meeting it all the way back to the 
farm. If present methods of hog produc- 
tion are not efficient enough to give the 
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farmer a satisfactory profit at prices which 
bring the meat to the consumer at levels 
whereon she is willing to buy, we are 
handicapped in meeting the new competi- 
tion. 

So the Institute is working with Purdue 
to help prevent or to reduce such a handi- 
cap. If the farmer raises soft and oily 
hogs or hogs yielding pork otherwise less 
attractive to consumers in search of food, 
we are again handicapped in meeting the 
new competition. That is why the Insti- 
tute has been working with Yale and the 
Government on the soft pork problem. 


Competition and Raw Materials. 

In other words, if an industry is to meet 
the new competition fully it must meet it 
first with respect to raw materials. We 
must have materials adapted to the con- 
sumer’s taste at prices which make it pos- 
sible for the finished article to be sold at 
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prices acceptable to the consumer’s pocket- 
book. The producer in turn must receive 
a price, on the average, that will keep him 
in the business. 

While the new competition must be met 
at the source of raw materials, it also must 
be met in the processing of these ma- 
terials. If our industry does not keep 
abreast of other food industries in its plant 
operations, it is thereby handicapped by 
higher costs in competing with them for 
a share of the consumer’s food dollar. 

To keep this industry efficient in its 
operations, we may do at least four things: 
first, record our experience, thereby avoid- 
ing ‘the repetition of past mistakes or the 
sacrifice of past progress; secondly, extend 
common good practice; thirdly, standard- 
ize equipment and supplies, so far as prac- 
ticable, thereby eliminating the waste that 
comes from useless varieties of sizes and 
styles; and fourthly, develop and improve 
our present plant practice by experimenta- 
tion, 

However, this is not all that need be 
done to meet the new competition in man- 
ufacture. There should be a careful lab- 
oratory check on operations and labora- 
tory research looking toward the improve- 
ment or revision of practice—in other 
words, sound and adequate research and 
development. Successful research tends to 
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lower costs or improve products, or both. 
Such results are obviously assets in meet- 
ing the new competition. 


Competition and Efficiency. 


To recapitulate: If an industry is to 
meet the new competition in manufacture, 
it must have adequate and adaptable raw 
materials, obtained by efficient, informed 
production; it must have economy of oper- 
ations, obtained by a conservation of ex- 
perience, by a high level of common good 
practice, by practicable standardization 
and by operating experimentation; and it 
inust have progressive and up-to-date prac- 
tice, obtained by research and development 
to make possible new economies or im- 
prove products or both. 

There is, however, at least one more 
requisite for meeting the new competi- 
tion in manufacture. That is good organ- 
ization and effective personnel. Suppose 
that a salesman for vegetable oil had been 
taught more about his product and how 
to use it than a packinghouse salesman 
had been taught about lard and that both 
of them set out to sell the same baker. 
Would not personnel training be a specific 
factor in the salesmanship? 

In meeting the new competition in man- 
ufacture effective organization and well- 
taught personnel are important. 

I have touched on those divisions of the 
business wherein the industry, in trying 
to meet the new competition, relies for 
assistance on those resources, facilities, 
staff and activities provided by the Insti- 
tute Plan Fund, as well as on one or two 
activities that are not so financed. 

You will find, however, that the neces- 
sity for efficiency, for effectiveness, for 
progress, for up- to-dateness, applies to 
every department of the business. 

Today we take up the raw material and 
follow it through manufacture. To- 
morrow, other chairmen and other speak- 
ers will finance it, account for it, purchase 
supplies to handle it, market it to the re- 
tailer and sell it to the consumer. 

We have as our first subject on the 
program this afternoon a subject that is 
interesting to all of you. The gentleman 
I am going to introduce to you has been 
devoting his time for the past many years 
to this great problem—the eradication of 
tuberculosis that goes back to the begin- 
ning of our raw materials, not only to the 
hog but to the cattle. 

This gentleman represents the National 
Live Stock Exchange. He is the active 
head of its department of sanitation. You 
have been represented on that committee 
ever since its organization through mem- 
bers of the packing industry, and this man 
has worked with that committee and with 
your representatives. 

I think it fitting that he should be intro- 
duced to you here and talk to you on just 
one phase of this great question, the ques- 
tion of tattooing of hogs. It is a very 
live subject right at the present time. 
There is involved in the tattooing the 
ability to trace the hog back to the pro- 
ducer in order that we may trace back 
the extension of tuberculosis. It has got- 
ten to a point in the industry, with the 
premium that the packers are paying for 
the hogs from the clear area, where it is 
going to be impossible for us to slaughter 
those hogs in separated lots and carry 
through the separate slaughter tests and 

follow the infection unless we can find 
some way of these hogs being properly 
marked so that we may change our whole 
system and go on with our slaughtering 
in the orderly way without trying to split 
our work up into so many small lots. 

The tatooing I think will do that, and 
this gentleman whom I am now introduc- 
ing to you, Mr. H. R. Smith, will tell you 

about it. (Applause.) 


Helps in Eradicating Disease 
H.R. SMITH: Mr. Chairman and Gen- 


tlemen of the Convention: Knowing the 
number of speakers that are on the pro- 
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gram, I shall try to limit my talk to about 
ten or twelve minutes and will necessarily 
hurry through it as fast as I can. 

I know that many of you are not en- 
tirely familiar with this great campaign for 
the eradication of tuberculosis, and before 
I go into the subject of tattooing I would 
like to take just a few minutes to lead up 
to that particular phase of the subject. 


Marking Hogs as Aid in Tuber- 
culosis Eradication 
By H. R. Smith. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Con- 
vention: 

Eleven years ago a small group of men 
of large vision met together at the Stock 
Yards here in Chicago to devise a plan to 
reduce losses caused by tuberculosis in 
live stock. There were present at this 
meeting representatives of the Chicago 
Live Stock Exchange, the packing indus- 
try and the Union Stock Yards Co. They 
were concerned not only with immediate 
losses but the future of the industry. 

A committee consisting of the principals 
of these packing companies and the other 
organization was formed, a fund sub- 
scribed, and a live stock commissioner 
appointed to give his entire time to the 
project of eradicating tuberculosis in live 
stock. 

At first, our work was wholly educa- 
tional to create public sentiment favor- 
able to Federal and state legislation to 
cope with the situation on our farms. We 
were confronted at that time with a steady 
increase in the prevalence of tuberculosis, 
as indicated by statistics from the office 
of the Division of Meat Inspection of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
—an imcrease of from 1 per cent of all 
cattle slaughtered during 1908 retained for 
tuberculosis to nearly 2.6 per cent re- 
tained during 1916. Retentions in swine in- 
creased from 2 per cent in 1908 to 9 per 
cent in 1916 when our work was started. 
Then came our activities in securing in- 
creased appropriations from year to year. 
In these efforts we were jortunate in se- 
curing the cooperation of a large number 
of farm organizations throughout the coun- 
try whose representatives went to Wash- 
ington to present testimony at committee 

earings. The federal appropriation was 
increased from $75,000 in 1917 to $6,000,000 
for this fiscal year. The State appropria- 
tions now total $12,000,000, giving a grand 
total of $18,000,000. Lishty per cent of 
this money is used to reimburse owners 

f reacting cattle slaughtered. Under this 
plan there were tested by government and 
state veterinarians last year 9,500,000 
cattle. 

Considerably more than half of the 
breeding cattle of the United States have 
been tuberculin tested, the reactors 
slaughtered, and the premises disinfected. 
This has resulted in lowering the percent- 
age of all cattle, including _ steers, 
slaughtered at our markets from 2.6 per 
cent retained in 1916 to 1.1 per cent re- 
tained during the past fiscal year. This 
work has gone far enough to demonstrate 
that tuberculosis in cattle will be practi- 
cally eliminated from some-of the states 
in two years, in other states six years, 
and in the badly infected states by the end 
of eight years. ; 

The big step in advance was made five 
years ago when the plan of testing all 
cattle in entire counties was formulated. 
To date, we have 346 counties in which all 
of the breeding cattle have been tested 
and the reactors slaughtered. These are 
designated as modified accredited counties. 
The consent of the packers to pay ten 
cents per hundred premium on hogs bred 
and fed in accredited counties stimulated 
tremendously the progress of county area 
testing. 

Disease Traced to Chickens. 

Five years ago it was thought that 90 

per cent or more of the tuberculosis in 
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swine came from cattle through milk and 
droppings. I shall never forget the dis- 
appointment that came to me when I saw 
slaughtered in Buffalo the first load of 
accredited hogs on which the _ ten-cent 
premium was paid, Seven showed a 
lesions. They came from the farm of 

boyhood friend in Hillsdale County, Mich. 
I was suspicious that they were caused 
by chickens and made arrangements to 
have these infected glands shipped to Dr. 
Van Es of the University of Nebraska, 
one of the leading research pathologists 
of the United States and foreign coun- 
tries. Dr. Van Es inoculated chickens and 
guinea pigs known to be free from tuber- 
culosis with these hog glands. Practically 
all of the chickens, but only one guinea 
pig contracted tuberculosis through these 
in oculations.. As chickens take the avian 
but not the bovine type of infection, and 
as guinea pigs take the bovine and not 
the avian type, Dr. Van Es demonstrated 
that these glands trom the first accredited 
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county in the country were infected with 
the avian or fowl type of tuberculosis. 

Glands from hogs retained for tuber- 
culosis were also shipped to Dr. Van Es 
from packing plants in Omaha, Nebraska 
City, and Sioux City. He found that 87 
per cent of these hog glands were in- 
fected with avian tuberculosis. Glands 
from hogs retained for tuberculosis were 
also shipped from packing plants at Chi- 
cago and St. Louis to Dr. Graham of the 
University of Illinois who found that 68 
per cent were avian. Hog glands were 
also shipped from Iowa packing com- 
panies to Dr. Murray of the Iowa State 
( eer ee results coincide with those 

_Dr. Van Es and Dr. Graham in prov- 

g that a large proportion of these glands 
were infected with avian tuberculosis. The 
same results were obtained by Dr. Cono- 
way of the University of Missouri. 

The United States Bureau of Animal 
Industry had previously shown that tuber- 
culosis in chickens can be transmitted to 
swine but no one at that time had any 
conception of the extent to which this 
disease in poultry is actually transmitted 
to hogs under present day conditions, and 
no one then had an conception of the 
prevalence of this disease in poultry. 

Educational Work Done. 

During the past five years we have had 
in our organizations a live stock commis- 
sioner at each of the larger markets who 
devotes his entire time to educational and 
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promotional work for the furtherance of 
the campaign to eradicate tuberculosis. 
These commissioners have devoted much 
of their time to the holding of farmers 
meetings and to organization work to in- 
augurate campaigns for testing all cattle 
county by county. They are also keeping 
records on hogs which have been shipped 
from accredited counties on which the ten- 
cent premium has been paid. 

We now have records covering over 
two million hogs from these accredited 
counties. Comparing the killing tests on 
these hogs with the market run, we find, 
on the average, that the retentions are ap- 
proximately 25 per cent less and the con- 
demnations 75 per cent less. To date, the 
carcasses condemned and sterilized for 
tuberculosis represent only one-tenth of 
one per cent of the total number of ac- 
credited hogs slaughtered. The reduction 
of only 25 per cent in retentions is en- 
tirely consistent with the results of re- 
search work, showing that approximately 
75 per cent of the retentions in swine are 
caused by chickens which are allowed to 
associate with the hogs under average 
farm conditions. 

Packing companies are now paying out 
a little more than $50,000 per month in 
premium checks on accredited hogs. While 
there is still a large loss on condemned 
heads and viscera, as a result of avian in- 
fection, the condemnations of carcasses 
are so few that a large part of the risk of 
buying tuberculous hogs has been re- 
moved. 

Our commissioners are now. giving 
practically all of their time to the problem 
of eradicating tuberculosis from poultry 
Every state and federal official engaged i1 
the work of eradicating tuberculosis in 
the corn belt states recognizes the great 

value of the ten-cent premium in stimulat- 
ing countries to make appropriations for 
cooperative work in testing all cattle for 
the complete eradication of tuberculosis 
in such animals. We want the poultry 
flocks cleaned up so that the hogs from 
these accredited counties will be practi- 
cally free from tuberculosis and will be 
worth the extra ten cents per hundred. If 
the premium plan can be continued for a 
few years longer as an incentive, practi- 
cally every county will have made appro- 
priations for conducting campaigns. 
Work Progressing in Iowa. 

I have here a map of Iowa, the largest 
hog producing state of the Union. Ten 
years ago Iowa had done practically noth- 
ing in eradicating tuberculosis. Today, 
thirty-two counties designated by gold 
stars have been accredited out of a total 
of ninety-nine in the state. The other 
counties indicated by red and blue stars 
have the cattle testing in progress and 
four of these have had all of the breeding 
cattle tested at least twice, with the num- 
ber of reactors reduced to less than one- 
half of one per cent to make these coun- 
ties eligible to be accredited November 
first next. If the premium plan is recog- 
nized and adopted by all buyers, the re- 
maining counties in lowa, representing 
one-third of the total, will start local 
clean-up campaigns in the near future. 
What is true in Iowa is true to a greater 
or less degree in all of the hog producing 
states 

As a means of identifying the original 
ownership of hogs on the killing floor 
and to avoid the necessity of killing each 
load separately, the committee having in 
charge the administration of our work 
have recently voted that on and after 
January 1, 1928, all hogs from accredited 
counties on which the ten-cent premium 
is desired must be tattooed hefore ship- 
ment. The tattoo marker is an instrument 
with letters and numbers made: of phono- 
graph needles. By means of a paint brush, 
a mixture of carbon and oil is spread over 
these digits and the hog is slapped on the 
back of the neck where these marks do 
no harm to the carcass. 

After the hog goes through the scraping 
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machine, these letters and numbers are 
shown by black dots in the skin. The 
first letter represents the state, the second 
letter the county, the third letter the ship- 
ping station, and the number indicates the 
name of the farmer. Regardless of where 
the hogs are killed, the name and address 
of the producer can be had by referring 
to the key which will be made available 
to all buyers. A great deal of tattooing 
has already been done and it has been 
demonstrated that the use of these markers 
does not bruise the meat. 

Under the tattoo plan, it will be pos- 
sible for us to get into direct communi- 
cation with each farmer in the accredited 
county who has retained hogs, so that we 
can supply him with information by which 
he can proceed to clean up his poultry 
flocks, which is really a simple process. 
More than half of the infected flocks do 
not give any outward evidence of the dis- 
ease. It is only by tattooing the hogs or 
by applying the tuberculin test that the 
status of the poultry flock can be de- 
termined. Application of the tuberculin 
test is entirely too expensive. Tattooing 
the hogs is the practical procedure. From 
information already secured, we predict 
that at least 75 per cent of the farmers 
who are notified will take immediate steps 
to clean up their poultry. If the flock is 
infected, we advise the farmers to dispose 
of all birds, starting a healthy flock with 
day-old chicks placed on clean soil. If the 
farmers in the corn belt where this dis- 
ease is most prevalent make it a practice 
of keeping only young birds, which poul- 
try experts agree are the most profitable 
producers, there will be very little tuber- 
culosis in poultry in the United States. No 
doubt the usual practice of keeping only 
young birds on the smaller eastern farms 
is largely responsible for a much lower 
percentage of fowl tuberculosis in that dis- 
trict. 

What we are most in doubt about in 
predicting the future success of the plan 
of tattooing hogs is the extent to which 
the farmers will go to the trouble of 
tattooing for the sake of getting the ten- 
cent premium. No doubt a large number 
will not take this trouble, particularly in 
view of the fact that heretofore if hogs 
are purchased at the market centers to be 
shipped on to eastern points the premium 
has not been paid. 

The tuberculosis eradication campaign, 
with the cooperation of all identified with 
the industry will result in the near future 
in the afmost complete eradication of the 
disease. It may not clean up the disease 
to the extent of 100 per cent, because there 
are no doubt some cases where tuber- 
culosis is transmitted from people to farm 
animals, but these are very few. It can be 
so reduced to make the loss alinost negli- 
gible. This will mean a great economic 
saving to the industry. It is certainly a 
project worthy of the cooperation of all. 

CHAIRMAN WILSON: I am sure I 
express the thought of all of you when I 
thank Mr. Smith for this very clear pic- 
ture he has given of the work he is fol- 
lowing up, and I am sure we can all feel 
that the support the packers have given 
this proposition on the payment of the 
ten cent premium has been justified up to 
date at least whether it has paid or not 
irom the financial standpoint. 

If we are, and I think we are, helping 
put this work forward, helping to reduce 
the’ tuberculosis in both hogs and cattle, 
we are helping the industry generally, 
helping the producers and the consumer, 
and I think it has justified the support we 
have given to it. 

Dr. Mohler Introduced. 

Our next speaker this afternoon is a 
gentleman with whom you are all well 
acquainted, His relationship to the meat 
and live stock industry in all of its divi- 
sions has been that of one informed and 
an official in a very important capacity. 

He has done much for the producers 
and I think much for the packers. He is 
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a man who has the courage of his convic- 
tions, not narrow in treating the proposi- 
tions that are submitted to him, but con- 
structive always, always glad to meet the 
wishes of anybody approaching him on 
any subject if he is asking for something 
that he is entitled to and that it is proper 
he should have. 

I am sure this industry appreciates 
greatly having a man, in the capacity that 
he is serving, at the head of that great 
department in Washington. It is an espe- 
cial pleasure to me today to be privileged 
to introduce to you Dr. Mohler, Chief of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry. (Ap- 
plause.) 

DR. J. R. MOHLER: Mr. Chairman, 
Members and Guests of the Institute: I 
esteem it a privilege, as well as a pleasure, 
to have this opportunity of entering into 
the deliberations of your Institute this 
afternoon. 
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I have chosen a subject which appears 
to me to be appropriate for this meeting, 
¢specially as it is near the end of the year 
when it is customary to take stock of past 
progress and future prospects. Accord- 
ingly, it may be of interest to you to con- 
sider some of the great problems of our 
live stock industry because of their direct 
bearing on the production of raw ma- 
terials. 


Our Greatest Livestock 
Problems 


By Dr. J. R. Mohler, 
Chief, Bureau of Animal Industry. 


Perhaps the most interesting problem 
confronting the industry is the growing 
industrialism of the United States. This 
country is undergoing much the same 
change that occurred during the last cen- 
tury in Great Britain. At that time the 
British Isles were agriculturally promi- 
nent. Agriculture, in turn, was largely a 
livestock enterprise. I need not dwell on 
the excellence of British livestock for it 
ranks with the world’s best. Yet for many 
years it has been over-shadowed by in- 
dustrial development, such as manufac- 
tures, mining, and the acquisition of a 
world-wide commercial trade. 
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The United States is undergoing a simi- 
lar change. We may point with pardon- 
able pride to our livestock industry, with 
its 175 million domestic animals. We may 
assert that.the livestock population of the 
country, not counting poultry, exceeds the 
human population by over 50 million head. 
We may call attention to the large meat 
consumption of the United States and the 
progress made in improving the quality of 
animals and in reducing the risks of pro- 
duction. We may assemble in conventions 
and tell one another how good our work 
is—all of which is pleasing to hear. 

But if we are honest with ourselves and 
with those whom we represent, we must 
accept other facts as well. We must con- 
sider the livestock industry in relation to 
other developments. 

For instance the farm population today 
is only about 30 per cent of the total 
population. Thousands of men, women, 
and children in our large cities rarely see 
a cow, a hog, orasheep. The living habits 
and food habits of the adults probably will 
not change much. But what of the chil- 
dren? They will be the consumers of to- 
morrow. They will direct business enter- 
prises. They will elect our public offi- 
cials, who in turn will manage the nation’s 
affairs and make its laws. What wiil be 
their interest in the livestock industry, in 
its research problems, or in protective 
measures to exclude devastating diseases? 


What Will People Eat in Future? 


When Mrs. Newlywed of ten years 
hence plans her meals or goes to market,, 
what foods will she select? These may” 
be speculative questions now, but they will 
be real ones soon. The world may ad- 
vance in many ways but the question, 
“When do we eat and what shall we have 
for dinner?” are likely to be good stock 
questions for many years hence. 

Consider the increasing size of our cities 
and the corresponding growth of their in- 
dustries. Then consult the corn acreage 
for a term of years. About ten years ago 
the corn fields aggregated about 107 mil- 
lion acres. Last year it was about 99% 
million, and latest reports for this year 
put the average at about 97% million. 

Thus there has been a shrinkage of 
roughly a million acres in land devoted 
to the corn crop each year for the last 
decade. Of course that does not mean 
very much in itself except as a stimulus 
to look still farther back and to note other 
trends, especially in livestock which con- 
sume most of the corn. 

There are about 11 million fewer beef 
cattle in the United States than a quarter 
century ago, about 9 million fewer sheep, 
and about 2 million fewer swine. Dairy 
cattle have increased about 8 million. The 
net result is about 14 million fewer food 
animals than a quarter century ago. Mean- 
while the human population has increased 
by more than 25 million, in other words, 
going ahead in numbers while livestock 
have receded. In all probabilities animals 
will become more valuable as the ratio of 
human to animal population widens. 


Food Habits Changing. 

As business men you may view the eco- 
nomic possibilities in one light. As a pub- 
lic official 1 may see them in a different 
light. But I am sure we must agree that 
these facts and trends are closely related 
to other business enterprises, to the de- 
velopment and manufacture of substitutes, 
to changing food habits, to the introduc- 
tion of new foods and drinks, to imports 
and exports, to methods of merchandising, 
to advertising, to wages, to cooking equip- 
ment, to the influence of the press, and 
to sundry other causes. 

This so-called new competition has been 
a topic of much interest to business men 
in recent months and I shall leave the 
economic discussion of it to those who 
are in position to give it the thorough 
analysis it deserves. 

But from a technical standpoint and 
after many years of close contact with 
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various branches of research, I can see 
no evidence of any industrial processes 
that promise to displace the services of 
our food animals. There have not yet 
appeared any adequate substitutes for 
meat, milk, animal fats, wool, mohair, and 
scores of other animal products. Of 
course there are partial substitutes and 
competitive commodities that influence 
supply and demand, and consequently 
price to some degree. 

This competition has been keen and we 
may expect it to become still keener. But 
as in the case of horse power and me- 
chanical power, I do not look for a def- 
inite assertion of supremacy. Both kinds 
of power have their places, the relative 
prominence of which depends on public 
tavor. The ultimate user of an article 
is the final judge of its merits and whether 
we approve of his verdicts or consider 
them unwise, he is nevertheless. the author- 
ity whose decision prevails. 


Some Problems Solved. 


The lesson from the examples cited 
from general experience is obvious. 
Rather than indulge in unproductive com- 
mercial strife, the livestock industry may 
serve the public and itself by a two-fold 
program. First, increase the biological 
efficiency of livestock to the highest de- 
gree, and second, inform and convince the 
public that livestock raising in this coun- 
try is an essential industry which, along 
with its various products, deserves con- 
sideration in proportion to the service it 
renders. 

Everyone familiar with animal-hus- 
bandry problems is aware of the wide 
range that exists between our best and 
poorest types of ahimals, and between 
methods of feeding, housing and care. The 
biological efficiency of average livestock 
compared with the best types is probably 
not over 70 per cent, so far as can be de- 
termined from estimates of stock owners 
and from market data. 

This condition, however, can be readily 
improved by better breeding and feeding. 
Progress is slow, but the methods are 
well-known and there is no serious obsta- 
cle to their adoption. A greater use of 
high-quality purebred sires is one of the 
most important means, and I am glad to 
know that extension forces are working 
on this project with unremitting zeal. 

Disease-control work for the most part 
is also well in hand. Tuberculosis eradica- 
tion has advanced beyond expectations. 
The last 10 years of systematic work have 
been a decade of remarkable progress. 
Hog cholera is still a persistent and an- 
noying visitor, but the control of this 
disease is on a practical basis. 


Hog Serum Improved. 


The increasing use of concentrated, clear 
serum promises to be an important help 
in controlling the disease. Besides its 
other desirable qualities, clear serum keeps 
for about 3 years as compared with 2 
years for the ordinary whole-blood serum, 
which is an advantage in storing the prod- 
uct for use in emergency outbreaks. 

The country is free from foot-and- 
mouth disease and, though the danger is 
constant, our safeguards are better than 
at any time in the past. The report of 
the department’s food-and-mouth disease 
commission that studied the situation in 
Europe has been helpful in many ways. 
The report contains new technical knowl- 
edge, and likewise it brings home forcibly 
the need for uncompromising methods for 
dealing with the menace should it ever 
appear. 

The slaughter method is highly endorsed 
as the proper means for the United States. 
Losses from the disease in Europe have 
amounted to over 100 million dollars an- 
nually, and there is always the probability 
there of extra heavy losses in spite of 
every precaution. For instance, in 1919 
according to the commission’s report, the 
number of infected farms in Germany was 
about 12,000. 
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average there. But in 1920—the following 
year—the disease spread to 747,000 farms, 
showing the amazing ability of the virus 
to run wild. The figure is the number of 
farms—not cattle. The lesser infections 
of food animals in the United States are 
fairly well understood and present no diffi- 
culty serious enough to warrant detailed 
discussions here. 


Effective Parasite Control Needed. 


From the best evidence now at hand the 
biological efficiency of livestock in the 
United States today is being hampered 
vastly more by parasites than by the com- 
mon bacterial diseases. The inroads of 
parasites, especially the internal kinds, 
constitute a livestock problem second only 
to the. industrial growth already men- 
tioned. Losses from parasites have been 
tolerated too long and are being accepted 
too complacently. 

The livestock industry afford 


can not 
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to let this situation continue, especially 
when certain parasites are exacting more 
and more tribute—more and more blood 
money. 

Nor has the limited amount of research 
on these pests disclosed practical means 
for stopping many of the losses. 

Nodular worms, which have been so 
troublesome to sheep in the South, are 
spreading into the Central West. On the 
Pacific Coast and in the Rocky-Mountain 
States the liver fluke has been taking a 
heavy toll. This creature spends part of 
its life cycle in the snail, but that fact does 
not make the fluke very slow in attacking 
sheep. One Oregon sheepman lost 1,500 
head of sheep in a year from fluke infesta- 
tion. 

Kidney worms are also a source of 
heavy losses causing the tanking of leaf 
lard and trimmings of the loin which these 
parasites invade. 

South Has Its Problems. 


In the case of farm sheep raising in the 
South stomach worms are a limiting factor 
and their control is still an unsolved prob- 
lem. The familiar copper-sulphate treat- 
ment that is effective in northern latitudes 
fails to give adequate protection in the 
Southern States. In one experiment at 
McNeil, Miss., 80 per cent of the lamb 
crop was lost from parasites and the sur- 
viving sheep were much below normal 
weight. This result occurred in spite of 
the fact that the flock was in the hands 
of one of the best investigators of sheep 
problems in the United States. 

The capacity of parasites for enormous 
reproduction explains in part the wide- 
spread ravages of these pests. A mature 
female ascarid, commonly known as 
roundworm, in the intestines of a hog may 
produce more than 25 million eggs. With 
this figure there should be considered also 
the pyramiding of numbers every time the 
short life cycle is repeated. 

Within the past year, we have learned 
that a very serious disease of cattle, 
anaplasmosis, usually associated with 
Texas fever, or piroplasmosis, is present 
in such widely separated areas as Cali- 
fornia, Oklahoma, Louisiana, and Florida 
Both diseases can be carried by the fever 
tick, but it is evident that some other car- 
rier, unknown to us, can carry anaplas- 
mosis and is carrying it outside of the tick 
area. This is a disease which needs re- 
search as promptly as possible, to ascer- 
tain its carrier and control methods. 


Public is Interested. 


Evidently the public is beginning to 
sense the state of affairs for the bureau is 
receiving demands in increasing numbers 
for information on parasites. People are 
sending in hundreds of specimens for iden- 
tification, and more than half of the time of 
a corps of 7 associates is required to han- 
dle the current demands for information 
and laboratory service. 

The system of sanitation for controlling 
roundworms of swine is an example of 
what trained parasitologists have been 
able to do for the industry. We are plan- 
ning to augment the present force of work- 
ers and to provide means and _ facilities 
for more research with the hope of at 
least finding the methods for checking the 
inroads of the more serious parasites. 
Among plans for educational work in this 
field are a “Calendar of Livestock Para- 
sites”—which is a booklet of seasonal in- 
formation—and also a new motion picture 
“The Barnyard Underworld.” The latter 
directs attention to the losses caused by 
the parasitic denizens of our barnyards and 
farmsteads. 

Much more might be said on this ques- 
tion which underlies the; economical and 
profitable production of livestock and also 
our highly valuable poultry industry. | 
hope that these remarks will be sufficient 
to enlist your sympathetic support and 
cooperation in parasite-control work both 
as to research and its subsequent field ap- 
plication. 
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Important Research and Regulations. 
There are several other means for bet- 
tering the present status of the industry 
and improving efficient livestock produc- 
tion and public good will. The coopera- 
tive investigation now in progress on fac- 
tors that influence the quality and palata- 
bility of meat is a timely piece of research. 
The Bureau’s biochemic investigations on 
the value of meat proteins and especially 
the food value of pork have already given 
results well received by the public. 

The soft-pgrk work is proving to be a 
definite service to both producers and con- 
sumers. This important investigation has 
revealed means, within some limitations, 
of utilizing oily feeds for hog feeding and 
yet by the subsequent use of corn and 
tankage, producing pork of satisfactory 
firmness. Research in connection with 
Federal meat inspection has been a valu- 
able factor in solving several knotty prob- 
lems. The statistical data incident to in- 
spection work also have been useful in 
showing important trends of production 
very promptly. 

The practice known as “direct market- 
ing’ has grown rapidly during the last 
three years until today it is one of the 
important methods of marketing livestock, 
especially hogs. This practice presents a 
serious problem to all agencies involved 
in the handling of meat animals whether 
they be producers, packers, or marketing 
agencies. 

There is no use to minimize the prob- 
lem. It must be faced directly and’ its 
solution must take into account the wel- 
fare of all concerned. The particular ob- 
ject of the Federal Government is to see 
that the producer of livestock in the sale 
of his product receives a price not at vari- 
ance with the law of supply and demand. 
A marketing committee has been formed 
to consider this involved problem from its 
various angles and until it makes its re- 
port, it would be presumptious to discuss 
the subject in detail. 

Status of Regulatory Work. 

In general the status of regulatory work 
is satisfactory. True, there are more vio- 
lations than one would expect in view of 
the length of time the laws and regula- 
tions have been in force. There is always 
room for improvement in this respect. 
Administration of the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act has not yet reached the settled 
condition that prevails in the case of meat 
inspection or the livestock transportation 
and qnarantine laws. But the act appears 
to be a means for bettering some of the 
practices at market centers and for pro- 
tecting legitimate business from dishonest 
or shady methods. Especially in the face 
of the new competition in business, the 
livestock industry can not afford to tol- 
erate among its real workers any individ- 
uals or groups that maintain their exist- 
ence by taking unfair advantage or other- 
wise preying on legitimate enterprise. 

The restrictions on importation of. ani- 
mal casings, as provided in B. A. I. Order 
305, will go into effect on December 1 of 
this year. I have been considering an 
alternate proposition to subject those cas- 
ings arriving without certificates to disin- 
fection. However, the disinfection of such 
casings presents a number of difficulties 
and those in the trade first consulted con- 
sidered it impracticable. 

Of course the disinfecting process must 
not seriously affect the texture of the cas- 
ings; it must impart no undesirable odor 
or flavor; it must impart to the casings 
nothing which would be injurious to hu- 
man health. At the same time the process 
must be sufficiently cheap and easily 
enough applied to be practicable and at 
the same time it must be effective in de- 
stroying disease-producing bacteria. 

Notwithstanding the obstacles involved, 
we have been engaged for some time in a 
study of this rather intricate problem. A 
number of possible methods have been 
excluded for one reason or another, but 
some progress is being made, for in a 
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number of preliminary experiments it has 
been found that solutions of sodium hy- 
droxide (NaOH) and of hydrochloric 
acid (HCL) were efficient as disinfectants 
while at the same time the process did 
not appear to impair the texture or quality 
of the casings. 

Sausages stuffed in casings so treated 
could not be distinguished from those 
stuffed in casings not subjected to treat- 
ment. From the above it is not to be 
understood that we consider the problem 
of casings to be completely solved. The 
work which I have mentioned is prelimi- 
nary and will be pushed as rapidly as pos- 
sible to a final decision. 

I have endeavored to mention the more 
important topics in which the Bureau of 
Animal Industry and your organization 
have a common interest. Federal author- 
ity, however, does not always extend as 
far as the influence which you can exert 
individually and as members of an impor- 
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tant organization. The insanitary shop, 
short-weight abuses, misrepresentations of 
grade or quality—these and other regret- 
table conditions might well be added to 
the topics already discussed as factors that 
merit consideration in plans for the future. 


Public Should be Informed. 


Let us endeavor to inform the public 
that the livestock industry and the meat 
trade are the producers and distributors 
of sound, clean, wholesome products en- 
titled to the confidence of the American 
people and of prospective users in other 
lands. Much excellent educational work 
has already been done in a dignified, con- 
servative manner. I especially wish to 
commend the sensible presentation of 
meats as a nutritious, appetizing part of 
the diet rather than in a manner prejudicial 
to other foods. 

In closing I may state that of the prob- 
lems discussed, three are especially worthy 
of emphasis. They are: (1) to improve 
still further the biological efficiency of 
farm animals; (2) to conduct further re- 
search especially in parasite control; and 
(3) to win public consideration in propor- 
tion to the large service which the live- 
stock industry renders. 

CHAIRMAN WILSON: Dr. Mohler, 
we are all very grateful to you for your 
presence at our convention and thankful 
for the very splendid, illuminating and in- 
structive talk which you have made. 

We heard a lot this morning about the 
efficient operations of the packing busi- 
ness, a lot of timely talk, a lot of appro- 
priate talk. Our next speaker will talk to 
us on the packing operations. 
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Dr. R. F. Eagle Presented. 


When the Institute sought a man to 
make this talk they selected one of our 
own executives. He is chairman of the 
Committee on Packing House Practice 
and Research and in that position has 
counseled us concerning the activities 
which this department should carry for- 
ward in furtherance of the Institute plan 
to keep this industry abreast of others 
in its plant operations. 

In fact, this gentleman not only coun- 
scled us, but he took his coat and vest off 
and pitched in and helped to do it. He is 
another one I am particularly pleased and 
privileged to introduced to you because 
of my own personal association with him, 
Dr. Eagle, of Wilson and Company. 
(Applause. ) 

DR. R. F. EAGLE: Mr. Chairman and 
Gentlemen: If I were to endeavor to give 
a comprehensive presentation of a subject 
so gigantic in its proportions I am afraid 
it would lead to a rather lengthy discus- 
sion of details. Therefore, | am going to 
generalize all through the few remarks 
that will be made by me. 

In order to conserve time and get over 
the subject in a general way, | have re- 
duced my thoughts to a typewritten state- 
ment which I will read at this time. 


Meeting the New Competition 
in Packing House Operations 
By R. F. Eagle 


A careful analysis of the numerous and 
varied activities of a meat packing estab- 
lishment appears to magnify the impor- 
tance to the general welfare of the busi- 
ness of those specific activities that are 
classified and designated as meat packing 
operations. 

The standard of efficiency in most all 
other departments or divisions of the busi- 
ness are, in some measure, dependent upon 
the manner in which the operating depart- 
ment functions. By way of illustration, let 
us briefly consider two other important 
divisions of the business, namely, live 
stock purchasing and sales. 

A high standard of efficiency may obtain 
in the purchasing of raw material through 
the live stock department, yet many of the 
advantages to the establishment through 
such efficiency might easily be lost through 
inefficient operations. The aggressiveness 
of a sales organization might easily be 
greatly lessened, and the house it repre- 
sents restricted in or eliminated from the 

competitive field and profitable sales mar- 
gins greatly reduced or entirely lost 
through inefficient operations. 

The primary function and responsibility 
of the operating department is to produce 
in the conversion and manufacturing 
processes, the highest possible yields of 
merchandisable products at the lowest 
possible cost consistent with the mainte- 
nance of satisfactory standard of quality 
in the finished products. Failure to effi- 
ciently discharge these responsibilities 
immediately manifests itself in production 
losses. While this in itself is of vital 
importance to the welfare of any business, 
the effects are felt far beyond the premises 
in which production is carried on. 


Food Products Highly Competitive. 

An establishment cannot hope to remain 
long competitive, and realize profitable 
margins, if it fails to produce in its con- 
version and manufacturing processes, 
yields of products on a basis equal to that 
of its competitors. Likewise the addition 
of any unnecessary costs to the conver- 
sion, manufacturing, packing and shipping 
expenses over that of competitors not only 
reduces sales margins, but also restricts 
competitive aggressiveness. 

The competitive field in the sale of food 
products has never before demanded such 
high standards of quality as it does today. 
The losses incident to failure in meeting 
trade or competitive standards of quality 
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cannot alone be measured from this aspect 
of the situation, but in addition considera- 
tion must also be given to the losses inci- 
dent to a production cost already ex- 
pended, which, in all probability, was 
sufficient for the production of a product 
of standard quality. 

Such losses as these can be computed in 
dollars and cents, but there remains a far 
more important item of loss that is diffi- 
cult to determine. I have in mind that 
loss represented in a lost confidence on 
the part of the trade or public in the 
quality of products manufactured by an 


establishment. 
It appears to be 


very obvious that 





J. W. RATH 
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highly efficient operations are vitally 


essential to the success of any meat pack- 
ing establishment. The competitive aspect 
of meat packing operations is greatly 
diversified. Those responsible for opera- 
tions, beginning with the workman at the 
bench and carrying through to the super- 
visory and executive staffs, are in constant 
competi tion with other men or groups of 
men in keeping their employer sold to the 
standard of efficiency which their work 
represents. An employer and his execu- 
tives are a part of this competitive aspect 
because they must be in a position to very 
definitely determine whether or not the 
performance of the operating division is 
efficient in every detail. 


Part Operating Department Plays. 


The operating department carries an 
important part of the competitive burden 
of the sales division, because the quality 
of product and service rendered, combined 
with costs, has much to do with sales 
distribution. Inefficiency of the operat- 
ing department can easily place the high- 
est powered sales organization at a dis- 
advantage with competitors. 

It is the operating department, more 
than any other department of a meat pack- 
ing establishment, that carries the direct 
responsibility of maintaining a public con- 
fidence in the firm and the products it 
manufactures and distributes. I recognize 
fully the community of interest, collective 
responsibility and interdependability that 
exists between all divisions of the busi- 
ness, yet in the final analysis, a vital part 
depends upon efficient operations if the 
business is to succeed. 

This is a broad assertion, but when we 
consider that meat packing operations 
actually represent a large group of diversi- 
fied manufacturing businesses merged into 
one great enterprise of meat packing, then 
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able to better visualize their im- 
portant relation to the welfare of the 
business as a whole. Operating depart- 
ments are not checked often enough from 
the standpoint of profit and loss. This is 
not as it should be, because the new com- 
petition requires the business to realize a 
better margin of profits in its operating 
processes. 

The evolution that has taken place dur- 
ing recent years in the competitive field 
of the meat packer has greatly narrowed 
the opportunity for profitable margins 
through the sale of his products. 

The industry has been confronted with 
a gradual scaling down of finished product 
values when such values are considered 
in their relation to the cost of raw product. 
With no control on either the cost of raw 
material or the attitude of the purchasing 
public, the possibilities for satisfactory 
margins on basis of present conversion 
costs are greatly limited. 

With a continuation of this situation, 
and there are no signs of an immediate 
change, the industry must look to the 
operating departments to show, through 
a more efficient conduct of their conver- 
sion and manufacturing processes, a better 
niargin of profit. This is the new compe- 
tition in packing house operations. If 
satisfactory profits cannot be obtained 
through other divisions of the business, 
then the new competition demands that 
an increased margin of profit be realized 
in the operation section. 

Profits by Cutting Costs. 

Many other industries are realizing 
much of their profits on this principle of 
operation. The meat packing industry 
must do likewise if it expects to meet the 
new competition. 

The element of conversion, manufactur- 
ing, packing and shipping costs should be 
given brief mention from the standpoint 
of a comparison of the new with the old 
competition. - Many expense items, direct 
and indirect, continue in great measure on 
the same high level as’ existed when the 
industry had a more satisfactory margin 
upon which to operate, and, therefore, they 
offer a fertile field for an efficiently func- 
tioning operating department to realize 
profits through effecting further economies. 

As an industry, I do not think we can 
consider our operating departments as 
being on a profitable basis unless we are 
obtaining through them the same _ high 
powered initiative in the interest of oper- 
ating efficiency as is being realized in the 
production divisions of other industries. 

Any single department or operating 
division of the business of an individual 
establishment, either when producing less, 
giving inferior quality or operating at a 
higher direct expense than its neighbor- 
ing meat packing establishment, is oper- 
ating at a loss to its owners. When there 
is no advantage of one over the other in 
connection with these same items, the 
results are on a break even basis. An 
establishment that produces higher yields 
of quality products at lower costs than its 
competitors has, thereby, shown a _ sub- 
stantial operating department profit. 

I have endeavored to enlarge briefly on 
the importance of efficient operations. I 
have emphasized efficiency in operations 
purposely, because the new competition in 
operations, both within and without the 
industry, centers upon efficient produc- 
tion. This factor does not represent truly 
an element of new competition. It is an 
old essential of business success that 
modern industry has created anew in its 
struggle to meet competition. 


we are 


Many Opportunities for Saving. 


The present status of operations in the 
meat packing industry is the outgrowth 
of a competition within the industry. The 
crude and wasteful practices of the earlier 
days, with the absence of labor saving 
devices, offered a fertile field for experi- 
mentation in the interest of operating 
efficiencies. 
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Progress in any particular item in a 
department of the business often repre- 
sented a trade secret that gave to one 
company a competitive advantage over all 
others. The competition within the in- 
dustry was further stimulated when the 
service of science was made a part of i 
operative and experimental program of 
few of the larger companies. The ret 
nation immediately began to enhance the 
values of all merchandisable commodities 
and found commercial values for many 
cther products that were classified as 
waste. 

I make special mention of these facts 
for the reason that there might be some 
feeling that the opportunities existing 
today for effecting further operating 
economies are not as good as they were 
a decade ago. The magnitude of the 
business, with its innumerable operating 
processes, along with the constantly 
changing demands of the trade, the devel- 
opment of more efficient methods for 
studying all problems scientifically with a 
view of effecting economies in operations, 
the possibilities of further enhancing 
values of merchandisable products and the 
reclamation of wastage into commercial 
articles of value, seem to offer a larger 
field than ever before. It is an old axiom 
that ‘‘necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion.” 

In all the history of the industry there 
has never been a greater necessity on the 
part of the business to obtain more of its 
profits out of operations than there has 
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in the past few years. This suggests that 
if our operating forces are to compete 
with the new competition, they must be- 
come more resourceful and take advantage 
of every factor toward making their efforts 
more efficient. 

The meat packing industry has been 
constantly developing her resources so as 
to place her in a position of keeping pace 
with the new competition. 

War Changed Conditions. 

The old competition in meat packing 
plant operating efficiency required the in- 
dustry to adopt and execute very definite 
policies looking toward operating econo- 
mies. This they did, and the progress 
made brought to the industry the enviable 
reputation of being one of the most effi- 
ciently operated in the world. Then came 
the World War, and the period of read- 
justment that followed. The old order of 
things was changed greatly. The eco- 

nomic equalibrium was upset, thereby 
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presenting for solution greater problems 
than had ever before existed in the indus- 
try. 

With the new order of things, the indus- 
try was forced to call upon her resources 
to meet the then existing situation, and 
in addition developing those that were 
found wanting. Living up to its past 
reputation for direct action, it immediately 
adopted and began the execution of a pro- 
gram that would efficiently serve it to 
meet the new competition. 

The old days of yesterday are gone for- 
ever and with them the old competition. 


We are now face to face with the new 
competition. The opportunities offered 
today for effecting operating economies, 


as compared to the opportunities in the 
earlier history of the industry, on first 
thought do not .appear to be many. A 
careful analysis of the resources of our 
operating forces of today indicate that 
they should be more resourceful toward 
the development of operating economies 
than ever before. e 

The new competition, which is demand- 
ing the higher standards of production 
efficiency, is going to be met in the pack- 
ing industry only through the doing well 
of the best packing house practices now 
known to the industry, and, also, develop- 
ing further its resources to meet the 
rapidly changing conditions which in turn 
will undoubtedly create new problems for 
solution. 

In satisfactorily meeting this new com- 
petition and preparing for that which the 
future holds, the operating departments 
have no easy task before them..-‘The 
human element in its relations to efficient 
operations is, in itself, one of vital im- 
portance. A _ satisfied, loyal and’ highly 
efficient personnel is essential to operating 
efficiency. 


Labor’s Part in Management. 


In its program to meet the new compe- 
tition the industry is giving more fair and 
sympathetic consideration to this item 
than ever before. Employees now have a 
part in management. 

Tribunals composed of employer and 
employee representatives are now meeting 
around the same table tor discussion and 
adjustment of matters of mutual interest. 
Incentive and bonus plans are being 
adopted to insure an honest day’s wage 
for an honest day’s work. Very definite 
programs in reducing loss of time, life or 
limb of employees, as well as reducing an 
indirect operating expense, are being 
made effective through well organized and 
functioning safety campaigns. In every 
direction, we note specific plans and poli- 
cies to bring about a better feeling and 


understanding between employee and 
employer. 
The new competition, however, is de- 


manding from the industry more than an 
efficient and loyal employee personnel, 
whose efficiency is limited to satisfactorily 
handling the problems of the present. It 
must be in a position to efficiently handle 
the new problems of tomorrow. The in- 
dustry is seeing to it that this aspect of 
the situation will be properly cared for. 
Individual member companies, as well as 
the Institute, through its Plan Commis- 
sion, provided some years ago, an educa- 
tional and training plan that already has 
accomplished very constructive work 
toward educating and training men in the 
art of meat packing. 

This represents a very potential devel- 
opment of resources that keeps the indus- 
try prepared to meet the new competition, 
as well as creating a better satisfied per- 
sonnel organization through helping inter- 
ested employees to help themselves. In 
its program of developing and maintaining 
Satisfied and highly efficient working 
groups, the industry has not lost sight of 
the need for, and the vital importance of, 
detailed experienced supervision. The 
assurance to any establishment of main- 
taining efficient operations depends more 
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today than ever before on that special 
classification of employees known as the 
“supervisory staff.” The new competition 
demands real leadership in this class of 
employees. 

The program being followed in the oper- 
ating division of many companies gives 
more time to the supervisory staff ‘to use 
their thought, talent and _ investigative 
mind toward developing further economies. 


Training Courses for Employees. 


Many individual companies as well as 
the Institute’s Plan Commission, are offer- 
ing training courses to this class of em- 
ployees to develop further their efficiency. 
It is difficult, if not impossible, to set the 
operations of a meat packing plant on a 
definite basis that will in turn offset the 
need of close and detailed supervision. 
This class of employees have a very defi- 
nite responsibility toward meeting the new 
competition. 

The Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers, through its Plan Commission, recog- 
nized the need of a much broader program 
of action if the membership as a whole 
is to be in a position to meet satisfactorily 
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the new competition, and immediately pro- 
ceeded to organize committees from among 
many of the best men in the industry, 

who, in turn, were to serve the Institute 
membership as a whole. 

A Committee on Packinghouse Practice 
and Research, and another on Scientific 
Research, were organized, each being sup- 
plied by outstanding men in their re- 
spective fields as the Institute’s directors 
of these two divisions. Cooperative re- 
search between the scientific men and 
practical operators was recognized as an 
essential toward further improving opera- 
tions. The achievements of the commit- 
tees, both when operating separately and 
in cooperation, have made contributions 
of inestimable value to the industry. 

In order that the time and thought of 
some of the best practical talent in the 
industry be concentrated on these items 
so essential to operating efficiency, the 
Committee on Packing House Operations 
and Practical Research was divided into 
the following sub-committees, with a 
chairman at the head of each: packing- 
house practice, recording, experimentation 
and standardization. 

Each of these committees is functioning 
throughout the year in the best interest 
of developing further efficiency in the 
various operating departments of a meat 
packing plant. They are also being very 
zbly supported by other committees of the 
Institute that are in a position to con- 
tribute in a scientific way, or through other 
sources, toward full and complete investi- 
gations and conclusions in connection with 
any item of importance. The Committee 
on Packinghouse Practice and arg retort is 
constantly at work with.a view of increa 
ing operating economies 


Much Rideeisins Collected. 


The Committee on Recording has 
already accomplished much toward record- 
ing facts in connection with the best 
fundamental practices in the industry and 
has set aside the uncertainty in operations 
that previously existed when the industry, 
to some extent, depended upon a chosen 
few being instructed in such fundamentals 
direct from some few individuals who felt 
that they carried the secrets of funda- 
mental operations in a vest pocket mem- 
orandum, 

Today the Institute’s Library of funda- 
mental operating practices is very com- 
plete. The recorded experience of the 
Industry has been distributed in book form 
to the Institute membership. These books, 
many volumes in all, are likewise the text 


books used in the Pian Commission’s 
educational program. 

This committee has very closely and 
ably cooperated with the Committee on 


Education, and through the efforts of 
both the industry has strengthened its 
position to keep pace with the new compe- 
tition through training courses which 
were made available to all employees 
either in the class room or through home 


study courses. Any improvement in 
processes looking toward either econo- 
mies or enhancing the values of the 


numerous commercial products manufac- 
tured by the industry must be accom- 
plished through experimentation. Such a 
Prog ram is also provided through a sub- 

‘ommittee on experimentation which has 
at doing some very constructive work 
in this direction. 

There is, perhaps, no 
importance to the welfare of the business 
than that of standardized practices and 
standardization in packages and supplies. 
A very efficient Committee on Standardi- 
zation has been devoting much time and 
thought to the standardization of packages 
and supplies. The benefits to the industry 
irom their efforts can only be in propor- 
tion to a close adherence on the part of 
the membership of the standards set up 
by this committee and formally approved 
by the Institute. In this one element 
alone, there is a broad field for 


item of greater 


open 
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effecting economies in the meat packing 
industry that is going to help in meeting 
the new competition. 


Standardization in Industry. 
Most every other large industry is 
standardizing equipment and packages and 


supplies. The official reports of our Fed- 
eral Government show that such a policy 


has benefited these industries through 
tremendous savings. In this item alone 
the industry must, as I see it, first have 


confidence one in the other to the extent 
that adopted standards will be lived up to, 
and in reality take on the force of law 
through a legitimate trade agreement that 
cannot be violated. A breaking down in 
the confidence of the sincerity of purpose 
of any establishment is an important fac- 
tor toward weakening the industry as a 
whole in meeting the new competition. 
The good work of the sub-committee on 
standardization has been circumscribed to 
a a few of the many possibilities in this 
eld. 

In meeting the new competition through 
efficient operations .of other industries, the 
meat packing industry is confronted with 
a highly organized and efficient standardi- 
zation program. Constant study and 
effort is being made toward standardizing 
every item in connection with production, 
beginning with the character of the build- 
ings housing the operations, as well as 
such other important items as standard- 


izing production volume, equipment, 
processes, packages and supplies, labor 
costs, etc. 


I realize the difficulty in standardizing 
production volume in the meat packing 
industry, but the far reaching effects of 
added costs to a commodity that is being 
manufactured ina department that is oper- 
ating far below its capacity is very obvious. 
Such excessive costs, due to overhead, are 
factors that the most efficiently organized 
operating department is unable’ to 
change. 

Time will not permit going into the far 
reaching possibilities and benefits of a 
standardization program, yet it is thought 
that the possible returns in profits to the 
industry merits a favorable consideration 
of adopting a more energetic program 
toward standardization. This constructive 
service of the Institute has already and 
continues to make the industry repre- 
sented in its membership, more resource- 
ful to meet the new competition. The 
institute cannot apply all the benefits it is 
developing in the interest of the industry 
as a whole to any individual establishment. 


Plant Efficiency Necessary. 

The individual company must supple- 
ment through its operating organization 
in a direct way the work which is being 
done by the various committees. This, 
of course, is being done and in many 
instances individual companies may be far 
in advance of the Institute’s investiga- 
tions. Other industries that have devel- 
oped and that are maintaining the new 
competition did not accomplish their pur- 
pose over night. Some were among the 
first to take advantage of such a program 
as outlined. 

The meat packing industry, through the 
Institute of American Meat Packers, 
appears to be well organized in keeping 
abreast with developments and economies 
that are aiding to assist the individual 
packer toward meeting the new competi- 
tion. The progress of the Institute, as 
well as individual units of the industry, in 
setting up ways and means toward meet- 
ing this new competition is, to say the 
least, very commendable. 

This review of the further development 
of a comparatively few of the industry 
resources looking toward more efficient 
production indicates, I think, that satis- 
factory progress is being made toward 
providing each individual unit with a con- 
structive and effective program to meet 
the new competition. As long as the in- 
dustry endures there will be opportunity 
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for effecting further economy and increas- 
ing efficiency in the lowering of process- 
ing costs, increasing yields, conserving the 
product produced, enhancing values, re- 
claiming waste, improving quality, reduc- 
ing power and mechanical maintenance 
expense, and effecting further economy in 
package and supply usage. Individually 
as well as cooperatively research and ac- 
tion toward this end, using every resource 
of the industry, will find it and every indi- 
vidual unit thereof equal to the occasion 
in meeting the new competition. 

In summarizing production, efficiency 
in every detail is necessary to meet this 
new competition in meat packing plant 
operations. Those that believe this, and 
are doing as they believe, will profit. 

CHAIRMAN WILSON: Above all, the 
mechanism and processes of industry are 
men. No company, no industry is more 
effective than its personnel. 


Specialists or Personnel. 
We have asked a specialist to tell you 
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today* what other industries are doing to 
keep up to date in their organization and 
effective in their personnel. He will also 
make some reference to what the Insti- 
tute is doing to carry out the purposes of 
the Institute plan in this connection. 

Our speaker was formerly head of the 
department of industrial education at the 
University of Chicago. He is now a 
member of the Institute staff, being direc- 
tor of its department of industrial educa- 
tion and executing all programs adopted 
by the Institute on recommendation of the 
committee on educational plans of which 
Mr. Philip D. Armour is chairman, and 
the committee on industrial relations, of 
which Mr. W. H. Schluderberg is chair- 
man. 

In addition to his post as director of an 
Institute department, he is an officer of 
the University of Chicago, where he is 
director of the Institute of Meat Packing. 
Mr. Filbey. (Applause.) 


Organization and Personnel 


By E. T. Filbey, Director, Institute of 
American Meat Packers. 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Insti- 
tute: I am sure a newcomer to the indus- 
try would not be justified in discussing 
details. I shall, therefore, confine most 
that I have to say about organization and 
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personnel to the more general phases of 
that part of our industrial interest. 

It was in 1879 that Frederick Taylor 
started his researches on scientific man- 
agement. Mr. Taylor at that time was 
interested in the arrangement of plant and 
the better adjustment of equipment, in the 
cutting speed of tools, in the composition 
of tools to be used on metals, revolving 
at given speeds. 

He was primarily interested in the pro- 
duction of unit costs, in making commodi- 
ties that might sell in a competitive 
market, in increasing the market for goods 
of a given sort. 

Mr. Taylor went forward with his ex- 
periments. Our industries were more or 
less reorganized up to 1910. In 1910 it 
became clear that even well organized 
plants, equipped with the best known 
tools and devices for production, would 
not work without men who were willing 
to produce. In 1910 we started building 
up a body of research experience and 
libraries of printed material dealing with 
this general matter of scientific production 
in industry. How could men be prevailed 
upon to work, to use their information and 
their skill and these tools and these plants 
to best advantage? 

We have heard this afternoon, and we 
are all convinced, that we shall have better 
raw materials in the packing industry. We 
have been convinced that our operating 
practice will keep pace with these raw 
materials and that raw materials, better 
materials, plus better operating practice, 
will make it possible to meet the new 
competition. 


The Human Element. 


May we say as much about men and 
man power and the human factor? Will 
it be possible to open men’s minds to the 
point that they will be willing to use this 
new material, these new devices, these 
new ways, use these things efficiently? 

Will it be possible to overcome old 
prejudices, to overcome or forestall some 
of the individual idiosyncrasies which 
make it possible to do what Edward 
Slosson said we need to do, “Keep pace 
in a creative age rather than operate in 
an appropriative age, where a man crossed 
a stream astride a log, a log found ready 
to his convenience; or in an adaptive age 
where a man hewed out the rude log and 
floated across a pit more conveniently; or 
keep pace in a creative age where syn- 
thetic materials go into the creating of a 
steamer which floats under artificial motive 
power which is propelled through the use 
of terrific force at a very great commer- 
cial advantage.” 

Will it be possible to bring the human 
factor to the point of serving effectively 
in this new creative age? 

As Frederick Taylor went forward with 
his researches he found it impossible, as 
he found that men did not always respond 
to the new environment in the manufac- 
turing plant. Educators found that stu- 
dents coming to our large universities did 
not always respond to the better plan. 

We built large educational institutions, 
splendid halls, we equipped splendid lab- 
oratories, we had brought in the very best 
instructorial staff possible to locate and 
still we found that many of our students 
were as much interested in play as in 
study, and we frequently wondered if they 
weren’t more interested in play than in 
study. 

Students Studied. 


We therefore discussed in our educa- 
tional institutions, just as we discuss in 
connection with our manufacturing plants, 
this general personnel problem. How 
could we organize a personnel depart- 
ment, or how could we organize the per- 
sonnel factors in an educational institu- 
tion to cause young people to want to 
study, to want to do the things for which 
that institution had been created? 

We found after careful investigation and 
careful study that that new problem was 
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not a new problem, that it checked back 
to some very early and some very simple 
fundamental principles. It checked back 
to Mark Hopkins on one end of the log 
and the student on the other—to a situa- 
tion which meant close, personal contact 
between teacher and student. 

It checked back to what Walter Page 
described in his letters as the situation 
which prevailed at Johns Hopkins when 
he was there as a student with Gilder- 
sleeve at one end of the table and six 
students distributed about, and the kind 
of teaching that caused Walter Page to 
be most enthusiastic about a_ subject 
which he cordially disliked. 

It checked back to the experience of 
President Harper at the University of 
Chicago and his capacity to teach an 
ancient language, to throw into that teach- 
ing so much enthusiasm that the modern 
student enjoyed the thing thoroughly, to 
teach it as he would teach romance. 

It checked back to the experience we 
have had in large institutions and in small 
institutions, and to the experience of all 
of us who know that this educational in- 
fluence which had most to do with the 
shaping of our career grew out of per- 
sonal contact with an individual, and it is 
that kind of experience which has caused 
certain leaders in the field of education to 
say that an effective educational institu- 
tion is nothing more or less than the 
extended shadow of a man. 


Factories Compared With Schools. 


If an educational institution to be effect- 
ive needs to be, and is, the extended 
shadow of a man, I wonder if an industry 
isn’t about the same thing, the point of 
view of effective working relationships 
with men from the point of view of get- 
ting their enthusiastic support, their loy- 
alty, their willingness to give everything 
they have in materials, in productive 
effort. 

{ wonder if it doesn’t mean that the 
manufacturing institutions to all intents 
and purposes are about what an educa- 
tional institution is, the extended shadow 
of some individual or the extended 
shadows of some individuals? 

If that be true, the same principles hold 
in education and in industry, in large in- 
dustries and in small industries, in large 
schools and in small schools. Those prin- 
ciples work themselves out in different 
kinds of organization. They all check 
back to a common source and become part 
and parcel of one program. 

May I use a very homely and a very 
simple illustration: 1 have two friends 
who are radio fans. One started years 
ago with a five-dollar outfit—a crystal set. 
He has added to it as new developments 
have come along. He has kept in touch 
with modern progress in the field of radio 
cquipment. He has never discarded that 
crystal set. He has widened tremendously 
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the range of contact and the breadth of 
undersianding and interpretation. He gets 
stations all over this country. He hasn’t 
a tube about the place. 

Quality First. 

Chey built a powerful broadcasting sta- 
tion near his home. He cut it out and 
eliminated interference through introduc- 
ing a very clever device. He received 
symphonies which were not unpleasing to 
his trained ear, which checked against his 
Steinway grand, of which he is a master. 
He uses head phones. He hasn't increased 
his volume. He has retained his quality. 
He has improved and is operating effec- 
tively wich a plant having the magnitude 
represented by a crystal set. 

I have anotaer friend who started with 
a $500 outfit. He, too, has been most 
enthusiastic. He has followed all develop- 
ments and has filled a room with modern 
equipment. He has had every new con- 
trivance and device. He is using a loud 
speaker and is using it very effectively. 
He has much more volume than the first 
individual. 

That is the difference between the two, 
one operating on a large scale, the other 
operating on a small scale, both effective, 
each one operating under a given set of 
interference conditions of basic scientific 
principles which govern broadcasting and 
receiving in the radio field. 
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I have a third friend who started in the 
radio business. He bought a fifty dollar 
set. He wasn’t a bit interested in radio. 
It was installed for him. It operated suc- 
cessfully for a time. They introduced a 
broadcasting station near his home. It 
interfered. He got all kinds of static. He 
was very much annoyed and he discarded 
the instrument, gave it away and went out 
of business. 

He had no understanding of modern 
scientific development in the field of radio. 
He was very soon an oldtimer, was put on 
the shelf very much disgruntled; did not 
understand modern conditions. He wasn’t 
willing to keep the pace. 


Fundamental Principles Govern. 


I am merely attempting to say that the 
same fundamental principles underlie the 
operation of this fellow with the crystal 
set as underlie the operation of the friend 
who has a much larger, a much more com- 
prehensive plan, and it seems to me that 
we operate on just that basis in the whole 
field of personnel. The whole field of per- 
sonnel adjustment is subject to the same 
laws, different plans of different magni- 
tude, different problems in terms of 
crganization but not in terms of funda- 
mental principles. 

I have time this afternoon to refer to 
only a very few indications of ways in 
which different manufacturing organiza- 
tions meet this personnel problem. They 
attempt to keep their men up to date. 
They attempt to keep them alive in their 
attempt to keep management and men in 
pace and stride with modern development. 

Cyrus McCormick, writing in the Satur- 
lay E vening Post a week ago, had this to 
say: “The human element is the most 
perplexing and uncertain factor with which 
the production executive has to deal. Yet 
it is the most intriguing and yields the 
largest dividends in the coin of personal 
satisfaction. 

“For the betterment of the workers, for 
the sake of discovering new blood for our 
companies with the objective of larger 
profits and lower costs, and lastly to make 
big business bigger and better, we are 
rediscovering the primeval fact that own- 
ership in some form is the inspiration and 
objective of all effort.” 

In discussing this general problem in 
terms of employee ownership plan, one 
device for getting the enthusiastic support 
and active participation of members of the 
organization, Eugene G. Grace, president 
of the Bethlehem Steel Company “Bethle- 
hem Review,” April 22, 1927, said: “Just 
as we are seeking to modernize our plants 
physically we are also developing along 
modern lines the human relations in our 
company. 

“There is no doubt but that economy 
through the elimination of waste is becom- 
ing increasingly important. We must 
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obtain the same refinement in the use of 

time as we have in the use of machines. 
Industry Approaching New Viewpoint. 
“We might well keep in our minds the 

words of President Coolidge in his in- 


augural address: ‘I favor the policy of 
economy, not because I wish to save 
money, but because I wish to save 


people.’ ; 
And this: “Through such plans industry 
is approaching a new basis of ownership 


and of understanding by which capital, 
management and workers are united in 
joint interest and purpose. This is true 


progress as it not only encourages greater 
effectiveness in work, but increases 
security and happiness as well.” 

Discussing again the matter of employee 
participation, John J. Raskob, Chairman 
of the Finance Committee of the General 
Motors Corporation, writing in Industrial 
M anagement Sept., 1927, said: 

“The nature of the business is such that 
the conduct of the manufacturing compo- 
nents must be delegated under control,” 
and he goes on in his article to show how 
the Chevrolet motor car is assembled for 
distribution of purchasers in some thirty 
different plants widely scattered through 
the country. 

Keeps Men in Training. 


He shows how individual cars controlled 
by the General Motors Corporation are 
produced in widely distributed plants. 
“Only men possessed of independent ini- 
tiative and managerial skiil are able to 
assume such heavy responsibilities. Even 
while they are still at the height of their 
careers, their understudies must be in 
training; and the understudies to the un- 
derstudies, and so on down the line. 

“Above all, completely satisfactory in- 
centives in the way of financial reward 
must be held out to insure a maximum 
of effort to all whose combined work gives 
the driving power to the organization.” 

He discusses in this very interesting 
article a system of bonus payment through 
stock distribution which is most interest- 
ing from the point of view of the human 
element to which executives in the General 


Motors Corporation are giving con- 
sideration, 

I would like to refer briefly to the plan 
of the American Telephone and Telegraph 


Co. of encouraging general reading — 
widely distributed reading — with a pur- 
pose, as they call it, through the co-opera- 
tion of the American Library Association, 
of grading up of the rank and file of the 
employces of that large organization. 

If we had time we might refer to the 
plan being developed with the White 
Motors Corporation, the Standard Oil Co. 


the Bethlehem Steel Co., the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad Co. and any number 
of others touching one or another phase 


of this general program of employee grad- 
ing up and the preparation of men on all 
oni of organizations, to fill positions of 
responsibility. 


Training in the Meat Industry. 

I have been asked to discuss very briefly 
the part being played by the Institute plan 
of training courses of the meat packers 
organization for the general development 
of understudies and backstops in this 
industry. My time permits only brief 
reference to that phase of our program. 

You are familiar, I am sure, with the 
general over-view courses we have devel- 
oped in the Institute for students who are 
employed in the industry and find it pos- 
sible to study in our evening classes; also 
correspondence courses for “students who 
find it possible to study at home in widely 
distributed areas of the United States and 
Canada and a few in foreign countries. 


You will find at the registration desk 
a map which shows the general distribu- 
tion of these students. Nearly 2,500 of 


them are studying various phases of the 
may 
necessarily, 


be- 
but 


packing business, not that they 
caank better technicians 
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they are studying, also, in order that they 
might have a broader grasp of the busi- 
ness as a whole and in order that they 
may see the interdepartmental relationship 
of the business and other industrial organi- 
zations and the general economic and 
social structure of our financial and eco- 
nomic system. 

It isn’t assumed, as I have indicated, 
that these courses will make highly. com- 
petent technicians that will perfect men in 
the technology of the packing business. 
It is assumed that through directing their 
attention to important phases of the pack- 
ing business they will be better trained as 
backstops. They will be better trained 
as future executives through having that 
over-view and broad view of the business 
as a whole. 


Study Encourages Further Study. 

It is assumed that it is wholesome for 
any employee in the business to study his 
job, and study it systematically in terms 
of the larger institution of which he is a 
part. It is assumed that through coming 
in contact with group leaders in outlying 
plants and the course leaders in the Chi- 
classes, these young men may 
become stimulated and go further with 
systematic study of the job and _ the 
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industry. 

In addition to the evening courses and 
the home study courses, we have sup- 
ported at the University of Chicago an 
intensive all-day, full-time training course 
for a few selected young men who look 
forward to entering upon service in the 
packing industry. 

These young men have been carefully 
selected. They are given general basic 
training in the fundamental tool technic, 
such as accounting or economics. This 
basic training is supplemented by contact 
with leaders in the packing industry. It 
is supplemented by frequent trips to the 
industry for inspection. It is also supple- 
mented by as careful induction as we 
know how to provide at the point of em- 
ployment, on the assumption that the 


industry may well absorb a few carefully 
selected, college trained young men cach 
year. 


In addition to those units of formal 
training, provision has been made for 
serious study of important problems in the 
industry. This problem study grows out 
of a general program of instruction at the 
University of Chicago and in certain other 
institutions in which it is held that once 
a student has been given a survey of the 
feld represented—packing industry in this 
instance—and once trained in the technic 
necessary for the solution of the problems, 
that student, if he deserves further contact 
with an educational institution, should be 
encouraged to go forward with under- 
study and with independent solution of 
these very problems. 

Students Get Every Advantage. 

That means, in a sense, that a student 
having defined a problem of importance 
in the industry will be given the benefit 
of all the leadership available in the in- 
dustry, combined with that leadership 
available in a department or departments 
at the university, combined as thoroughly 
as we know how to combine. 

The best leadership in the industry, and 
the best industry in the university, match- 


ing those two kinds of capacities in the 
solution, or in the development rather, 
have a cutting edge of knowledge which 
will help to further the field of informa- 
tion and the range of vision and the range 
of practice in the industry. 

I should refer very briefly to one piece 


of training which was undertaken in Chi- 
cago last summer. Eight men represent- 
ing departments of animal husbandry of 
state universities were brought to the city 
for a month of intensive training. Those 
men were supposed to train with day 
students and evening students. They were 
given the benefit of an opportunity to look 
in on detail packing house practices. 

They brought to the city their own 
mature views of the packing industry and 
its problems. They were closely in touch 
with live stock, production problems, and 
with packing house problems in their own 
states. They pooled that information 
along with the information accumulated 
in the Institute. They went back to their 
state universities, for leadership with 
groups of students and with farmers, with 
renewed enthusiasm and with a broader 
grasp of the industry as a whole. 


The Packing and Other Industries. 


If the industry is to study itself as a 


whole, if the industry is to be studied in 
relation to other industries, if the prob- 
lem is to be seen in its entirety, we believe 


the kind of intensive conference provided 
last summer for representatives from state 
institutions, with marked influence in 
shaping public opinion and in directing 
promising young men to the industry, is 
wholesome and we think \it should be 
encouraged. 


By way of summary: May I say that if 


we can, in our educational work and in the 
extension of personnel activity, include 
other phases of the whole program of 


personnel; if we can remove somewhat thie 
rubbish of prejudice which surrounds cer- 
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tain aspects of the packing industry; if we 
can cause understudy of the present lead- 
ers of the industry to better fit themselves 
for positions of responsibility; if we can 
discover men of promise and aid them 
in their adjustment-to-work situation; if 
we can push forward somewhat the bound- 
aries of knowledge and thus provide a 
cutting edge for new and better ways of 
procedure; if, through co-operative clear- 
ance, we can stimulate somewhat improved 
relations between management and men; 
if we can bring about more complete 
awareness of the industry as a whole, and 
of the whole industry in relation to our 
fundamental, economic and social struc- 
ture, we shall be better prepared to cope 
with the new competition which we now 
find upon us. (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN WILSCN: I hope you 
will all stay and listen to the interesting 
talk which we are to have by the next 
speaker. He is going to tell us what the 
other industries are doing in the matter 
of research and development, so that we 
may know whether this industry is keep- 
ing abreast of the times. 

H. E. Howe Presented. 


We have a speaker who is singularly 
fitted tor the purpose. He is by birth a 
Kentuckian, with a Kentuckian’s flair for 
effective speech. He is, by early training, 
a chemist and a business man, with a busi- 
ness man’s practical approach to his sub- 
ject. He is, by position, editor of the 
Journal of Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry, an official publication of the 
American Chemical Society. He is fa- 
miliar—probably more so than any man in 
the United States—with what other indus- 
tries are doing in research and develop- 
ment. 

Naturally, then, I am gratified to intro- 
duce to you such a well-qualified speaker— 

E. Howe. (Applause.) 


The Influence of Chemistry on 
The New Competition 
By H. E. Howe, 


Editor, The Journal of Chemical and 
Industrial Engineering. 

In inviting me to discuss the New Com- 
petition, it must have been realized that 
anything I might say would deal particu- 
larly with the chemical aspects of this 
new economic factor. Chemistry, in short, 
both creates new competition and provides 
the best method of meeting it. 

Successful competition depends upon 
supplying materials and services, either 
more satisfactory than those at the mo- 
ment offered, or else equally satisfactory 
at a more attractive price. Chemistry 
steps in to perform its usual and well 
known functions of creating entirely new 
products, so that, for example, we have a 
wider choice in spending a dollar for re- 
frigeration, for the refinishing of our 
motor car, for the painting of our house, 
for anti-freeze for the automobile radiator, 
and in fact for many of the items which 
we use in our every-day activities. 

As a result of chemical research we are 
offered a wider choice in our diet, in what 
we wear, in what we build, in our amuse- 
ments, in our culture, and so on through 
the whole list. Into such a program there 
enter frequently problems which are 
solved only through the research labora- 
tory, and these vary from a world-wide 
search for new raw materials to out-and- 
out inventions to order. 

If it is a question of costs, we expect 
the laboratory to minimize or commercial- 
ize industrial wastes, to find new ways of 
producing old products from cheaper raw 
materials, or perhaps we want to make a 
different thing from the same raw ma- 
terials. A good example of this is the re- 
cent change to synthetic methanol from 
synthetic ammonia made possible by the 
research of the Commercial Solvents Corp. 
Chemistry Affects Packing Industry. 
The packing industry is not unfamiliar 
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with chemistry in the new competition, 
for this industry has both received and 
offered competition which comes under 
this classification. I am informed that the 
spreading use of hydrogenated oils has 
made it necessary for a new market to be 
found for lard, that the dairy industry is 
somewhat concerned over the increasing 
use of vegetable oils, and that other indus- 


‘tries are organized to induce the public 


through the method of educational adver- 
tising to change their customary diet in 
favor of the product which they wish to 
sell. 

Under such circumstances it is indeed 
fortunate for the packing industry that, 
as a whole, it has undertaken to train and 
attract men to it and that it has engaged 
upon market and other economic studies, 
the results of which, if properly applied, 
cannot fail to strengthen the industry. in 
iis position. It is also fortunate that it 
has turned attention to questions of 
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standardization which bear directly on 
costs of doing business, and finally that, 
in addition to the excellent research and 
control units in the several individual 
plants, a comprehensive program of re- 
search has been undertaken. 

The packing industry, however strong, 
cannot afford to know less about questions 
of nutrition than others who have some- 
thing to offer for the dollar spent for food. 
The industry is confronted with manufac- 
turing problems, some of which are so 
complex that individual plants would 
scarcely be justified in carrying the burden 
of the entire solution and the Institute is 
therefore well organized to secure funda- 
mental data, the usefulness of which will 
depend in many cases upon the ability of 
the member plant organization to apply 
them to their own operation. The work 
on the use of nitrate and nitrite in pickle 
solutions, the role of sugars and the place 
of various preparations in meat curing, the 
comparative value of market varieties of 
salt in the curing of meats, the use of 
hard waters in pickle solutions, the cause 
of ham souring and of slimes and molds 
on meat products are examples that should 
be noted. 

Chemistry will continue to create new 
competition. To meet it chemistry must 
be continually employed. 

CHAIRMAN WILSON: It is not 
necessary, Mr. Howe, after that informa- 
tion, for me to say anything of the appre- 
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ciation of your very interesting and very 
splendid talk. 

Every man who has talked to us this 
afternoon could have taken, and to your 
profit, the entire afternoon on his par- 
ticular branch of this most important 
work. 

Institute Work Commended. 

I think you have had a pretty good pic- 
ture of what we have to contend with in 
the industry in this new competition, and 
I think there has been painted for us a 
pretty good outline of what the Institute 
plan is doing 

l am happy to be able to say to you 
that there is the greatest co-operation and 
harmony betwen the plan and the Institute 
proper, that the plan is measuring with 
the work of the Institute and it is not in 
any way supplanting any of the work, but 
it is entirely supplementing the work. All 
the activities of the plan center through 
and lead up to the president of the Insti- 
tute and other executives there. There is 
no conflict, no lack of co-operation in any 
sense, 

I think you will all be glad of that little 
statement of the conditions of affairs with 
reference to the plan and the Institute 
proper. May I not say at this time a word 
of appreciation for you, of the work that 
every man heading up the committees of 
the plan have done in our interest, in your 
interest and in the interest of the indus- 
try. They have been conscientious in their 
work and effort, every one of them, 
whether it is a volunteer or a paid em- 
ployee. They are all entitled to your 
deepest appreciation. 

The meeting was adjourned at 4 o’clock. 


THIRD SESSION 


October 25, 1927, 10:40 A. M. 


The third session of the Convention 
was called to order at 10:40 a. m., Tues- 
day morning, with Vice President John J. 
Felin in the chair. 

VICE PRESIDENT FELIN: Gentle- 
men, the subject for the meeting this 
morning is “Meeting the New Competi- 
tion in Accounting and Finance.” Our 
first speaker is Mr. George E. Frazer. 
He will speak to us on “Cost and Ex- 
pense Control Through Accounting Analy- 


Sis. 


Executive Use of Costs in 
Expense Control 
By Geo. E. Frazer, C. P. A. 


Perhaps the most encouraging one of 
the modern trends in management, at least 
from the standpoint of the public account- 
ant, is the growing recogni ition that costs 
and cost analyses are of value to a busi- 
ness only to the degree that they are ac- 
tually and continuously used by executives 
in expense control. 

It is not so many years ago that audi- 
tors like myself were told plainly by busi- 
ness executives that their accounts were 
needed and maintained to satisfy the curi- 
ous whims of bankers and others in the 
extension of credit. That sounds like a 
startling statement today. But when I 
started my own practice as a public ac- 
countant shortly before the war, I was 
very frequently told by my clients that 
they wanted only the most general sort of 
figures in their business. 

The chief argument advanced behind 
this ancient and once highly respectable 
theory of management was, “Our business 
is different.” The second argument was, 
“Our executives are busy men who know 
their business thoroughly, having come 
through all the stages of manual and 
clerical work themselves, and they do not 
need to be bothered by great masses of 
figures and red tape.” 

Just as long, and to the extent that the 
executives held the idea of figures for 








credit purposes only, it was natural for 
the bookkeepers to regard themselves as 
non-productive men who were of really 
little consequence in the affairs of the 
concern, and whose chief hope was that 
by self-effacement they might escape the 
pruning hook in the periodical sprees of 
expense retrenchment. 

The change in attitude that has vitalized 
American accounting has been due, to 
some degree, to an improvement in ac- 
counting methods. But only has this been 
true to a very limited degree. The change 
has come much more from the new atti- 
tude of executives than from improved 
quality of work on the part of the ac- 
countants. I like to take occasion to say 
for my profession that we are an old pro- 
fession in existence for centuries, and that 
our growth in stature has been due to the 
executive use of accounts quite as much, 
if not more, than to any sudden improve- 
ment in accounting principles or account- 
ing technique. 


Accounting Technique Improved. 


There has been one significant develop- 
ment in accounting technique that has 
been very noticeable during the last fifteen 
years of my professional practice. That 
technical development lies in the use of 
comparatives in the analysis of accounts. 
It is useful today, as it always has been, 
for an executive to ask his accountant to 
explain each of the accounts that appear 
in a report. 

The proper classification of items into 
an account is still as important as it ever 
was. There is no occasion to minimize 
the sheer necessity for day-by-day analysis 
of 4mportant accounts into their constitu- 
ent elements. All accounts are groups of 
items and executives and accountants alike 
need to constantly refresh themselves by 
a knowledge of what each account named 
means. 

This 


from 


come truly only 
tearing down the composite total 
that makes the account into its original 
items or into sub-classifications of the 
original items. This analysis work is of 
continuing importance, and no executive 
really reads his expenses accounts with 
proper intelligence unless periodically he 
informs himself anew of the items to 
which the accountant is charging or credit- 
ing each of the account names that appear 
in the regular report series. 

If my time and your patience permitted 
I could multiply for an hour, instances of 
bad business decisions made by executives 
on the basis of account names that, 
through the process of time, had come to 
mean entirely different things than they 
did mean when the executive originally 
undertook to understand the items that 
were charged or credited to the account. 


Knowledge of Accounts Important. 

The emphasis I give to this point is al- 
together too little if by anything else I 
say today I detract in the least from the 
primary importance of analyzing each ac- 
count into its constituent elements at the 
time when the executive reads the report 
on which the account appears. This, of 
course, requires detailed application on the 
part of the mind of the executive. But 
for what it is worth I can bear testimony 
to my own conviction that good execu- 
tives are distinguished from bad executives 
quite readily by this touchstone of whether 
the executive understands the classification 
of accounts or whether he does not under- 
siand it when he reads the financial re- 
ports and makes his decisions thereon. 

The principal development of account- 
ing technique during the last fifteen years 
seems to me to have been in the use of 
comparatives. At the beginning of this 
technical development the comparisons 
were of expense accounts, cost accounts, 
income accounts or balance sheet accounts 
for this month or this year as compared 
with the same accounts for the same 
month in the preceding year or for the 
preceding year. 


knowledge can 
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Interesting variations have grown up in 
most businesses of this rather common 
practice of comparing the accounts of the 
current period with the accounts of the 
preceding period. In the mail order busi- 
ness, the dairy business, and many similar 
lines, for example, the comparisons take 
the form of comparing the current week’s 
operating expenses with the operating ex- 
penses of the same numbered week of the 
preceding fiscal year. 

At the opposite extreme to this, the 
practice has grown up among railroad and 
public utility executives of comparisons 
between the twelve months ending at the 
close of each month and the twelve 
months ending at the close of the corres- 
ponding month of the year before. 

The wide use of such calendar compara- 
tives is evidenced by the fact that all the 
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financial data filed with Stock Exchanges, 
used in bond circulars, or filed on credit 
statements of banks is likely to be data 
shown in such comparisons of current 
periods with preceding periods of the year 
before. 

Calendar Comparisons Misleading. 


Before a group of this sort it is hardly 
necessary for me to discuss the obvious 
fallacies of calendar comparisons. To 
illustrate, the expense accounts of this 
calendar year are necessarily related to 
the sales and production volumes of this 
calendar year. The expense accounts of 
the last calendar year were necessarily re- 
lated to the sales and production volumes 
of the last calendar year. Any comparison 
of expense accounts for this year with the 
expense accounts for the last calendar year 
is necessarily an erroneous comparison 
from any statistical standpoint. 

A striking illustration of this lies in the 
issuance of comparative data in bond cir- 
culars, where revenue and expense ac- 
counts of one year are compared with 
revenue and expense accounts of the pre- 
ceding year, despite the fact that during 
the interval of the twelve-months period 
the property itself has often been increased 
by mergers and consolidations. It is open 
to question whether such calendar com- 
parisons are not often semi-fraudulent. 

Certainly the investing public may be 
deluded by comparisons between calendar 
years unless the comparatives are properly 
supported by notations as to differences 
in the financial and economic structure 
between the calendar periods. 

To obviate this principal fallacy in cal- 
endar comparisons of revenues, costs, and 
expenses, much important work has been 
done by introducing ratios. The ratio of 
sales expense to sales for the twelve 
months ending October 31, 1927, for ex- 
ample, is compared with the ratio of sales 
expense to sales for the twelve months 
ending October 31, 1926. Mr. Bliss of your 
industry has rendered a great service to 
all executives and accountants by his 
masterly treatise on the use of ratios. 

And yet I am uncharitable enough to 
suggest that the comparison of ratios may 
often be more fallacious for forming busi- 
ness judgments than would have been the 
comparison of the cost figures themselves 
as between the calendar periods. 


Ratio Comparisons Discussed. 


A ratio tends to take the mind away 
from the quantitative aspect of the busi- 
ness facts presented and center the mind 
upon the qualitative aspect. This is one 
of the valuable things about ratios which 
commends them to even more extensive 
use than they now enjoy. Nevertheless, 
I get a very poor expense control if I 
content myself. by comparing shipping 
room expense to sales for this fiscal year, 
say a ratio of 2 per cent, with shipping 
room expense to sales for the preceding 
calendar period, say a ratio of 2.1 per cent. 

On the face of it the ratio indicates bet- 
ter control over shipping room expense, 
but a proper appreciation of the quantita- 
tive side of the figures may show that last 
year’s ratio of 2.1 per cent for shipping 
expense was attained on sales volume 
equal to only 90 per cent of the sales vol- 
ume of the present fiscal year. A proper 
quantitative comparison of the sums 
represented by the ratios might indicate 
that the saving of 1/10 of 1 per cent on 
the shipping room expense ratio was by 
no means as great a saving as_ should 
have been effected considering the 10 per 
cent increase in volume of sales. 

Now, of course, this would be the most 
elementary kind of reasoning to a seasoned 
expert like Mr. Bliss. Nevertheless, I do 
find in my public practice that many ex- 
ecutives advance from the comparison of 
quantities between calendar periods to the 
next stage of comparing ratios between 
calendar periods, and that in their enthu- 
siasm for the more scientific presentation 
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through ratios the executives often lose 
sight of the quantities that they are super- 
vising. 

A rough and ready rule that I often 
give to my clients is that the purpose of 
a ratio is to call attention to a quantity 
in relation to another quantity. The com- 
parison of selling expense ratios to sales 
this year with last year is of value to the 
degree that the differences noted in the 
ratios center the executive mind upon the 
quantities of sales expense and leads to an 
analysis of present sales expense into con- 
stituent elements for the necessary execu- 
tive attention. 


Business Conditions Change Rapidly. 


The comparison of expense accounts be- 
tween calendar years falls down primarily 
because of the differences in economic 
structures and conditions between calen- 
dar years. This is somewhat obviated by 
comparing ratios of expense to sales and 
expense to cost of sales as between the 
calendar period. These comparative ratios 
may in turn be of little value where eco- 
nomic and business conditions have ma- 
terially changed and comparative ratios 
may often be dangerous for executive use 
if the executives rely entirely upon ratios 
and forget to center their attention upon 
the quantities of items that go to make 
up each expense account. I repeat this 
because it is worth repeating. 

I have known some business executives 
who became so enamoured of ratios that 
the only sheet of financial data they con- 
sidered from month to month was a sheet 
of ratios. Such executives often become 
so proficient in the calculus of modern 
business that they overlook the ordinary 
arithmetic of profit and loss that comes 
from the supervision of details making up 
individual expense accounts. 

During the last fifteen years the test of 
comparatives in actual use by executives 
has led executives and accountants alike 
to realize that the use of calendar year 
periods and even of calendar year ratio 

comparatives may be, and often is, mis- 
leading. Indeed, I have known busy ex- 
ecutives in large mercantile and merchan- 
dise establishments to literally “throw up 
the sponge” along about the sixth round 
of their battle with their interpretation 
to themselves of calendar year periods. 
Happily, there is a way out of the fallacies 
that are inherent in calendar year periods 
as bases for expense control. The way 
out lies in the use of budgeted expense 
figures and the comparison of budgets or 
standards with actual expense accounts. 

Judging from the experience of the busi- 
ness executives I have known, the first 
use of budget comparisons has generally 
grown up in the control of advertising 
expenses. The executives have found that 
little headway was made by comparing 
the amount of advertising expense this 
year with the amount of advertising ex- 
pense for the preceding year. The execu- 
tives have found that there was some im- 
provement in their reasoning if they com- 
pared the ratio of advertising expenses to 
sales with the similar ratio of the preced- 
ing year. 

The advertising program generally has 
worked in cycles of supply and demand 
and such cycles have not fitted the twelve- 
months calendar year or even the three- 
months calendar quarter. So the execu- 
tives have been led to set a standard or a 
guess or a forecast as to the amount of 
advertising expense that they would have 
for the current period. This estimate, of 
course, was set in advance of the current 
period and was premised upon the known 
facts as to the adv ertising expense of the 
last year or years; the ratio of advertising 
expense in past years to the sales of this 
year; and the estimate of sales for the 
current period. The advertising expense 
budget was, therefore, a piece of composite 
reasoning and the executive found that 
the standard thus established in the adver- 
tising expense budget gave a useful basis 
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for comparison with current advertising 
expenses. 
Setting Up Budgets. 


The second extension of this application 
has generally been in setting up budgets 
on selling expenses other than advertising 
expenses and the comparison of such sell- 
ing expense budgets with current selling 
expense accounts. It has similarly been 
found valuable to set up shop expense 
standards or budgets or factors and to 
compare such shop expense standards or 
budgets or factors with actual shop ex- 
pense accounts. 

_ Curiously enough, some of the leading 
scientists among American business men, 
such as Frederick Taylor, the eminent 
management engineer, and Charles Piez of 
the Link-Belt Company, and _ others, 
adopted the budget on shop expense years 
before the idea of budgets in business was 
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generally advanced. What I am here say- 
ing is that the standard shop expense fac- 
tor has been long used in manufacturing 
cost accounting by some of the leading 
manufacturing experts in the country. 

Unfortunately, this use of shop expense 
standards has never been general among 
all manufacturers in the country, although 
I think that one may predict safely that 
the present growing use of shop expense 
standards will eventually lead to the ac- 
ceptance of shop expense standards by 
practically all financially sound manufac- 
turing concerns. 

It is tempting to discuss reach of the 
standard selling and manufacturing ex- 
pense accounts and to point out the ad- 
vantages of setting a budget or standard 
on each such account as the basis for 
making comparisons between the current 
amount in each such expense account and 
the standard set. 

All of us are familiar with the use of 
such standards so far as estimating depre- 
ciation is concerned. Some day some 
learned candidate for the degree of Ph.D. 
at the University of Chicago may study 
the reasons that have led business men to 
establish standards or budgets or estimates 
to cover depreciation as contrasted with 
the reasons why the same business men 
have neglected to establish standards of 
a similar kind in the control of mainte- 
nance and repair expenditures. 

Repairs an Expense Account. 


I said it was tempting to discuss each 
of the expense accounts from the stand- 
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point of expense control. With your per- 
mission, I shall call your attention to the 
matter of repairs as an expense account. 
The maintenance of physical property 
generally falls at intervals during the 
calendar year when business is at a low 
ebb or when climatic conditions are favor- 
able for repairs. One does not paint the 
inside walls of his plant during the busiest 
season or during unfavorable weather con- 
ditions. Hence, from the physical aspects 
of the matter alone it seems obvious that 
most of the repair expense in any plant 
will fall at certain times and at irregular 
intervals throughout the calendar year. 

To the extent that this is true, it would 
seem to follow logically that repair ex- 
pense should be estimated, and that the 
expense accounts of a given month should 
include an estimate of the repairs needed 
for that month even though the repairs 
are actually accomplished during some 
other month of the fiscal period. 

In two of the large milling industries 
of the country our firm has suggested re- 
pair expense budgets and these repair ex- 
pense budgets have worked to great ad- 
vantage in the reduction of the total 
amount of money spent for the physical 
care of property. Along with this striking 
advantage in expense control has come 
better costing, because the use of the 
standard repair expense item is more truly 
reflecting the cost in use during each 
month than would have been reflected by 
the amount of the actual repair expendi- 
tures during any such month. 

There is no expense account in the ex- 
pense classifications of your industry for 
which you can not set up a budget or 
standard or forecast, whatever you may 
call it. If the accountant sets up the fore- 
cast, the accountant is likely to rely en- 
tirely upon statistical averages based upon 
past performances. If the executive sets 
up the forecast, the executive is likely to 
bear down hard upon what he thinks he 
can do, looking at the matter from the 
optimistic side. The administrative pro- 
cedure followed in setting up the expense 
budget is, therefore, of very great im- 
portance. 

The accountant should calculate the ex- 
pense budget, and the responsible execu- 
tive in charge of each expense should 
amend and modify the accountant’s classi- 
fication, subject always to the final deci- 
sion resting in the hands of the chief ex- 
ecutive. Such a process of making the ex- 
pense budget leads in the first place to the 
accountant’s analysis of past expense ac- 
counts and the study of such analyses by 
the executives. 

In the second place the setting up of 
the expense budget brings out the qualities 
of leadership inherent in every business 
executive. The executive is asked to 
promise ahead and it is only natural that 
the executive will put up a fight to make 
his promises good. 


Expense Control With Budgets. 

Having set up the expense budget for 
the year 1928, if we may use that as an 
illustration, we have in effect set up the 
set of comparatives that we intend to use 
in studying the actual expense accounts 
for the year 1928. This is a very trite 
statement for which I ought to apologize, 
but I do not apologize for my emphasis 
upon it, because there is altogether too 
prevalent a notion among executives that 
a budget procedure consists simply of set- 
ting up budgets. Nothing could be more 
one-sided or out of balance than that 
theory. 

The budget procedure actually consists 
of comparing the budgets with quantity 
figures. The only expense control that 
is had in setting up budgets lies in the 
intangible betterment of the executive 
mind due to the more extensive study by 
the executive of past figures and of future 
hopes. This is often an intangible result. 
Actual expense control must come from 
the use of budgets as comparatives. 

At the risk of prolonging this address, 
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I must say that the accountant has a con- 
siderable obligation in making it possible 
for the executive to compare actual figures 
with budget standards. For example, the 
accountant must hew to the budget classi- 
fication in his current accounts or else it 
will be impossible to compare current ac- 
counts with the budget set up. 

And it is of equal importance that the 
accountant should deliver his current ac- 
counts promptly at the close of each ac- 
counting period. Expense control is a 
prompt and immediate matter or else it 
does not exist at all. If the accountant 
delivers his reports on the 20th day of 
September for the month of August the 
executive will get some benefit from com- 
paring such reports with the expense bud- 
geted for the month of August, but if the 
accountant delivers his expense reports for 
the month of August on September 5th 
the executive use of the comparatives will 
be several times greater than if the ex- 
pense accounts are reported on Septem- 
ber 20th. 

Until the heavens fall it is probable that 
accountants will continue to hold up their 
reports to make sure that every little item 
is in and that every last correction has 
been made. No doubt the accountant 
must be accurate, but there is such a thing 
as carrying accuracy to the point of non- 
use and that becomes disuse and disease 
and decay. 

The most effective remedy I know for 
the accountant’s tendency to delay his re- 
ports to capture accuracy is to make the 
accountant a comptroller. The accountant 
must be given the feeling, in fact as well 
as in fancy, that the accounts are of im- 
mediate consequence. There is no better 
way to give the accountant that funda- 
mental impression than for the chief ex- 
ecutive to rely upon the accountant as the 
center for expense control. 

Were I a philosopher in terms of busi- 
ness personnel, I would call your attention 
to the apparent fallacy of asking a doer to 
control his own doings. Yet I find that 
most business executives rely upon their 
subordinate executives for expense con- 
trol. 

The sales manager who is urged to get 
sales results is also urged to curtail sales 
expense. Sometimes the sales manager 
disregards expense and goes after results. 
Sometimes the sales manager regards only 
expense and fails of results. Sometimes 
the sales manager is so good that he can 
both produce sales and control sales ex- 
pense, in which happy event the sales man- 
ager is made president and is relieved of 
all direct responsibility for sales. 


Value of a Comptroller. 


Gradually we seem to be learning that 
the comptroller should be a _ treasury- 
minded individual who knows how to set 
up budget standards and knows how to 
keep current accounts under them and 
knows how to inform the chief executive 
as to the point and place where standards 
are not being properly met. 

This morning, then, I am congratulating 
both business executives and my own ac- 
counting profession upon three significant 
phases of technical advancement in the 
use of accounts for expense control. 

The first technical advancement lies in 
the use of comparatives as a basis for 
selecting individual expense accounts for 
analysis and executive treatment. Let me 
emphasize that the comparisons lead to 
the analysis of individual accounts, since 
it is the individual account that needs the 
executive attention and not the compari- 
son. 

The second phase of this technical ad- 
vancement lies in the setting up of bud- 
geted expense standards so that the com- 
paratives may escape the fallacies inherent 
in calendar comparisons. 

The third phase of advancement, into 
which we are only just coming, lies in the 
establishment of comptrollership independ- 
ent of executives so that executives may 
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feel free to act with all their pristine force, 
knowing that they can rely upon sufficient 
checks and balances from the office of the 
comptroller. 

For many years there have been gener- 
alizations about cutting down expenses, and 
economy and efficiency and expense con- 
trol. It would be a great pity if the term 
“expense budget” came to be another such 
generalization as the term “economy” or 
the term “efficiency” has become. It is 
our duty to keep the budget idea away 
from the piatitudians and_ politicians. 
Perhaps we would better abandon the 
term budget to the politicians and substi- 
tute the term cost control to mean very 
definitely one thing, i.e., the use of pre- 
determinations properly calculated as com- 
paratives with current accounts as the 
basis for selecting particular expense ac- 
counts for analysis and the direction of 
proper executive attention to individual 
expense items. 

(Ap- 


I thank you for your close attention. 
plause ) 

PRESIDENT JOHN J. FELIN: 
The next is “Accounting as a Service to 
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Accounting As a Service to the 
Entire Organization 
By Warren H. Sapp. 


The average business man is vitally in- 
terested in the final net profits earned on 
the capital used in his business. 

If the final results of the business are to 
mean anything to the management, it is 
necessary, in figuring the cost of doing 
business, to include all costs and expenses, 
i. e., the total costs and expenses incidental 
to securing raw materials and supplies, to- 
gether with the actual labor and overhead 
expenses applicable to goods manufac- 
tured. Also, the total selling, general ad- 
ministrative and distributive costs and ex- 
penses, as well as all financial expense or 
burden of every kind incurred in the busi- 
ness, 

Regardless of the size, type or kind of 
business, or the methods used in account- 
ing or the determination of costs, the man- 
agement of each company should squarely 
face the total burden of costs to its organ- 
itation, enabling the accounting depart- 
ment to keep the operating and merchan- 
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informed of 
this respect, so 


dising executives constantly 
their responsibilities in 
they in turn may know at what 
products should be bought and 
produce the desired results. 

Proper control of a business is a most 
essential feature. The chief executive 
should exercise this control over the oper-. 
ating and sales divisions. To do go 
effectively, it is necesary to have gauges 
or measuring sticks in effect in every de- 
partment where money is spent and prod- 
uct is fabricated. Was there ever a time, 
or will there ever be, when commodities 
cannot be produced at lower costs? I do 
not mean by this statement that a con- 
tinued downward trend in costs can be 
maintained. There are certain features 
beyond control which create increased 
costs in certain periods, and it takes real 
effort and executive control, once these 
higher costs have been established, to 
lower them to the proper standards, per- 
mitting operations to be continued on a 
satisfactory basis. 

Is it not always possible to purchase 
supplies just a little more cheaply than 
your competitors? Isn’t there always a 
possibility of further reducing labor costs, 
or at least keeping them at the proper 
level, by stamping out inefficiency, etc.? 
Isn’t there always a better way by which 
maintenance expense may be controlled 
and less fuel consumed? All other direct 
expenses offer the same opportunities. 


Sale Cost Savings Possible. 


prices 
sold to 


In the sales division, salaries and travel- 
ing expenses of the central office, as well 
as those of the salesmen on the road, are 
generally considered as fixed charges, but 
there is an opportunity for savings in this 
division as well. This expense of the sales 
division should be regarded from a unit 
cost point of view. How much does it cost 
the business to sell per hundredweight, 
per dozen, per ton, etc.? 

Each territory served should be meas- 
ured by a unit cost to sell, and whenever 
business in a particular territory diminishes 
to a point where the unit cost to sell be- 
comes prohibitive, there is need for re- 
medial measures. An analysis will in most 
instances show that it will be good busi- 
ness to merge the territory with some 
other division, dropping a few of the non- 
producing points and working the more 
favorable ones a little more closely. 

The accounting division is oft-times re- 
ferred to as a “non-producing unit.” While 
it may not be producing in the same sense 
as the sales and operating organizations, 
it should not be classed as non-productive, 
because, if it functions properly, it will 
point out to the chief executive the ills of 
the business, thereby being instrumental in 
bringing about economies and becoming a 
factor in the procuring of greater profits. 

The proper method of determining com- 
modity costs is one of the most important 
features of accounting work, Costs reflect 
to the executive a thorough insight to the 
very heart of the business. While they do 
not necessarily determine selling values, it 
is important that they be correct, in order 
that the sales manager may know actual 
production costs and be in the best pos- 
sible position to quote sales prices that 
spell profits. 

It is a comparatively easy matter to de- 
termine accurate costs after the books 
have been closed. In the packing indus- 
try, where it is necessary in a number of 
departments to figure costs from day to 
day, and where costs play an important 
part in considering selling prices, it is im- 
perative that the individual commodity 
costs be representative of actual operating 
conditions and that they carry the proper 
proportion of all expenses incurred by the 
department. 


Some Accounting Necessities. 
In preparing such costs, the accountant 
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must give. cognizance to many factors, as 
a great deal depends upon certain esti- 
mates he must necessarily make. In order 
to determine factory costs on the various 
commodities, the cost accountant must 
have data on the operations employed in 
the manufacture of each item, also a fore- 
cast of sales from the sales executive, in 
order that he may properly estimate the 
current period’s production. 

He must be guided by past performance, 
so tests are secured from the factory cov- 
ering the direct or controllable items 
entering into the cost, such as, in the case 
of the sausage department, the quantity 
of raw materials used, including meats, 
spices and casings, the amount of labor, 
both direct and indirect, and the yield of 
finished merchantable sausage produced. 

From these details he determines the 
percentage of yield of finished product and 
reduces the cost of materials and labor 
to a unit basis of sales, which in this in- 
stance would be per hundredweight. 

The average factory overhead rate is de- 
termined from the prior period’s depart- 
mental statement. He also determines the 
unit or hundredweight costs covering sell- 
ing, administrative, and financial expenses 
in the same manner. 

Some of the factors that must be con- 
sidered in pre-determining costs are: 

1—Previous period’s cost per unit. 

2—Anticipated production for the cur- 
rent period. 

3—Changes in labor conditions—rates, 
etc. 

4—Cost of major expense items current 
period as against the previous period, such 
as fuel, etc. 

5—Repairs of extraordinary nature. 

If these factors do not vary from month 
to month, it becomes a matter of establish- 
ing estimates based upon the effect any 
change in production will have in the cur- 
rent period’s operations as against the 
previous period’s. However, should the 
fuel costs change and the department be 
confronted with extraordinary repairs, or 
any change in wage rates, estimates must 
of course be made accordingly, in order 
that the actual and estimated expenses will 
be in harmony at the end of the period. 


Careful Analysis Valuable. 


Such, departments should be carefully 
analyzed at the close of the period in 
order to keep in touch with the variance 
between the actual and estimated costs 
and expenses. As an illustration, let us 
assume that fifty kinds of sausage are 
being produced in the sausage department. 
Individual tests determine the cost for 
each commodity. Whenever there are 
market changes in the prices of meats, 
casings and ingredient supplies, it becomes 
necessary to re-figure the formula cost 
section of the test. If the production 
varies to an appreciable extent, it of course 
becomes necessary to establish new labor 
and overhead rates, both factory and ad- 
ministrative, during the period. 

These test costs are, at the best, 
estimates, and unless the factory operates 
during the current period within the limits 
used in the figuring of the various tests, 
discrepancies develop between the antici- 
pated and actual net results. 

This chart is an illustration of the dis- 
crepancy in results if the factory were to 
fall down to the extent of 2 per cent in 
yields. Consider that the figures quoted 
under the test column are representative 
of the aggregate yield and the test cost of 
the fifty brands of sausage, representing 
the commodity test costs which were used 
during the period in quoting sales prices. 

Failure to secure the aggregate test yield 
to the extent of 2 per cent had the effect 
of increasing the estimated cost of 
materials 25c per hundredweight. 

The 2 per cent loss in production caused 
an increase of 9 cents per hundredweight 
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in the unit costs of labor and all overhead 
expenses. 

Failure on the part of the department to 
operate as efficiently as their tests in- 
dicated, cost the department, from a profit 
standpoint, 34 cents per hundred, i. e., 
against the anticipated profits based upon 
the test costs as measured against the sell- 
ing prices quoted by the sales department. 


Assumed Figures on Fresh Sausage. 























Actual 
Aggregate book 
total cost. results. 
TE Vig cnt tele os tea b cates Ceeee 103.00 % 101.00% 
Raw Materials 
MECRTS cc ccsscccecee 
rr ‘ $12.50 $12.75 
Ingredient Supplies 
Factory Costs 
Labor—Direct ............. $ 1.25 $ 1.28 
Labor—Indirect ........... +25 -26 
Factory Operating ......... -50 51 
Factory Overhead ......... 1.00 1.02 
NGS snsdd oh vite Walaa s&s tu9 $ $ 3 
Factory Tests Costs............ 15.50 15.82 
NC ox 0G Ge kdan nA das ace d's 1 1 
Selling, Administrative and 
ree arr 1.25 1.28 
I rio awe dale Stee one's $17.75 $18.12 
WM PINON eid vere ca smcvanenas 18.75 18.75 
NE Sion Saaah cbs cad Kee oee ee $ 1.00 -63 











The factory should be held responsible 
for the tests furnished the Accounting De- 
partment, for in the final analysis they rep- 
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resent an obligation on the part of the fac- 
tory management to produce the various 
items in line with the test figures. If they 
fall short of this, it means reduced profits, 
and of course if they better the test 
figures, the result is additional profit. 

Analyses bringing out these features are 
the means of providing close control over 
the operation of the manufacturing depart- 
ments. The analyses should also show 
whether the sales department equaled its 
forecast of sales and whether estimated 
sales prices were maintained. 

The chief executive should be furnished 
with carefully prepared financial reports of 
the entire business—balance sheet and 
consolidated income statement. 

The balance sheet, which is really a 
financial picture of the business, indicates 
the source of capital and the manner in 
which it is invested. The preparation of 
the balance sheet and general income 
statement is of utmost importance, because 
of the internal and external problems in- 
volving management. 

Internal problems are those involving 
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financial structure, handling of cash and 
current assets and operating processes. 
External problems cover a concern’s re- 
lationship with individuals and corpora- 
tions. Credit is involved in external re- 
lationships and the credit structure is con- 
stantly under observation of those who 
enter into credit relationships with the 
concern, 

Accompanying the balance sheet should 
be statistics covering such features as: 1— 
Ratio of operating profit to total capital 
employed, 2—Turnover on total capital, 
3—Turnover of inventories, 4—Turnover 
on plant investment, 5—Turnover on ac- 
counts receivable, 6—Cost of borrowed 
capital, 7—Cost of total capital employed, 
8—Total working capital. 

The working capital is used to indicate 
the concern’s status from a credit point of 
view. The maintenance of a favorable 
ratio between current assets and current 
liabilities is essential to a good credit 
position in the eyes of bankers and in- 
vestors. 





Consoldated Income Statement. 


The consolidated income statement gives 
the record of operating results and should 
be prepared to facilitate comparison of im- 
portant items. Important relationships 
are: 

Cost of materials to sales, gross profits 
to sales, expenses to sales, operating re- 
sults to sales, non-operating income to 
sales, non-operating expenses to sales, 
surplus net profit to sales. 

The general income statement and ac- 
companying statistics should be broken up 
into numerous similar reports according 
to the major divisions of the business, in 
order to give the management direct con- 
trol over the results of the various 
divisions. 

Close and constant supervision should be 
given to these various processes of finance 
and operations and the information stand- 
ardized, in order to enable proper com- 
parisons being made. 

he balance sheet and income state- 
ment are the most important of this form 
of reports. Accounting service begins 
with the simplest operation in the factory 
and ends with the final summarization of 
all activity into a picture of the business 
in the form of financial reports and the 
general income statement. 


Department Aids to Get Efficiency. 


The sole aim of the accounting depart- 
ment should be to record all transactions 
so the books will reflect what actually 
transpires in the factory. They should 
maintain gauges whereby various stages of 
processing may be measured, all of which 
is helpful to maintain efficiency, analyze 
all departments of the business and bring 
to the attention of the various executives 
matters needful of their attention. 

To depict accurately the results of al! 
department operations, the accountant 
must effect equitable distributions or allo- 
cation of the total expense of the busi- 
ness, in order to show as a matter of rec- 
ord the effort and accomplishment of the 
various divisions or departments. 

There are various stages of costs and 
processing wholly controllable by some 
individual, and methods of indicating the 
efficiency or inefficiency must be main- 
tained. 

No monies should be expended except 
on the basis of proper authority and for 
full value received in the form of materials, 
service, labor, etc. 

These features, as well as many others, 
extend through every end of the busi- 
ness, sO accounting cannot very well be 
disassociated from any department or 
division. 

Measuring effort, unit costs, ete. is a 
specialty with the executive accountant, 
and his chief duty and service to the en- 
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tire organization is to point out the perti- 
nent features of control so the various 
executives may maintain efficient control 
over the business. 

VICE PRESIDENT FELIN: 
speaker will speak to us on “Finance.” 
George E. Putnam! (Applause) 


Our next 
Mr. 


Finance 
By George E. Putnam. 

In a general way, it may be said that 
there are four major operations in the 
packing business, namely, buying, manu- 
facturing, distributing, and selling. You 
will at once note that I have not included 
finance as one of the major operations, 
but it is none the less indispensable. 

Like accounting, it is a tool that must 
be used throvghout all the operations of 
the business. The purchase of live stock 
must be financed; manufacturing must be 
financed; distribution must be financed; 
and, when products have been sold, money 
must be collected and brought back to the 
buying department so that it can again be 
used in the purchase of live animals. 

The financing of these operations in- 
volves an immense amount of financial 
routine, but that is not all. The packer 
has also to deal with all sorts of questions 
and problems involving financial policy. 
He must decide, for example, when to go 
into debt and, what is even more im- 
portant, when to get out of debt. 

It is an easy matter for any one to bor- 
row money in order to finance operations, 
but it is quite another matter to maintain 
a_safe working capital ratio in the face of 
heavy borrowing. A good deal of thought 
must also be given to such questions as the 
distribution of earnings—when to pay 
dividends and when not to pay. The fact 
must always be in the foreground that 
dividends tend to weaken a company while 
the reinvestment of earnings in the busi- 
ness tends to strengthen it. 

Questions involving financial policy are 
not always to be answered solely in terms 
of the internal conditions of the packer’s 
business. Oftentimes the answer may be 
found in terms of the general financial 
situation on the outside—the volume of 
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credit in the country as a whole, the ratio 
of reverses to demand liabilities at the 
Federal Reserve banks, the state of the 
money market, the inflow or outflow of 
gold, and a host of other financial con- 
siderations. 

It may be asking a great deal to ex- 
pect the packer to be an expert livestock 
buyer, manufacturer, distributor, seller, 
and a close student of financial conditions 
besides, but that is what he has got to be 
if he would do his work properly. 


Credit Expansion Large. 


The subject of finance in relation to the 
packing industry is so large that I shall 
be able to concentrate on one or two 
points only—points which I feel sure will 
touch the operations of every packer. First 
of all, I should like to give you some idea 
of the tremendous expansion of credit that 
has been taking place in this country in 
recent years. Here are some significant 
figures: 

Total Corporate, for- 
eign Government, 
farm loan, and mu- 
nicipal financing 


(First eight months 
of each year) 


Total loans and invest- 
ments of reporting 
member banks 
(First week in October 
of each year) 


ables ose $2,584,371,000 $15,628,414,000 
1921 ...... 2,113,468,000 14,390,909, 000 
BORS coc cca 3,071,849,000 15,409,473,000 
OE te oe 2,970,912, 000 16,505,772,000 
WA Locke 3,577,065,000 18, 193,051,000 
1925 ...... 4,071,117,009 19,264,578,000 
$008: 2 ccchk 4,355,351,000 20,023, 119,000 
SO 655535 5,010,017,000 21,147,821,000 
The “reporting member banks,” to 


which reference is made in the above cap- 
tion, consist at present of 660 of the larg- 
est member banks of the Federal Reserve 
System. The combined weekly reports of 
these banks give us a valuable clue as to 
what is going on in the financial world. 
You will note that the “total loans and 
investments” have been growing ever since 
1921, but that the great expansion has 
come during the past four years. Roughlv 
the bank-credit expansion of the past four 
years has amounted to the tremendous 
sum of $4,500,000,000, and the loans and 
investments of these banks are now more 
than $21,000,000,000. This is a high record 
for all time. If any of you have borrowed 


from metropolitan banks, you can rest 
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assured that your “Notes Payable” are re- 
posing somewhere in this enormous total. 


Corporation Capital Growing. 


A similar growth has been taking place 
in long-term credit. Note the way in which 
the volume of new capital issues has. 
grown since 1923. We are making loans 
to foreign countries and industries at the 
rate of more than $1,000,000,000 a year, and 
we are putting more and more capital into | 
corporate enterprises in our Own country. 

About 60 per cent of the new capital 
issues shown in the above figures are for 
corporate purposes. When it comes to 
contemplating the fact that during the first 
eight months of this year, we have in- 
vested new capital to the amount of over 
$5,000,000,000, we are almost inclined to 
distrust the figures. Here, again, we have 
a record figure for all time. 

Why, it may be asked, are we having 
this record expansion both in bank credit 


and in investment credit, and of what 
particular significance is this to the 
packer? 


The answer to the first of these ques- 
tions is not nearly the commonplace that 
it should be. Briefly, the answer is that we 
have in this country $4,600,000,000 in gold, 
or approximately one-half of the world’s 
supply of monetary gold. This is one of 
the most phenomenal situations on record. 
No country has ever before accumulated 
anything like this volume of gold, or this 
percentage of the world’s gold supply. To 
all outward appearances it may truly be 
said that we are living in an age of 
financial wonders. 

I shall not bother you with all the de- 
tails as to how we acquired so much gold. 
It is sufficient to point out that ever since 
1914 we have been selling vast quantities 
of goods to foreign buyers, and we have 
made large loans to foreign governments 
and foreign enterprises. Large sums of 
money have been due us each year not 
only in payment for our exports but also 
as interest on our foreign loans. 


World Owes Us Vast Sum. 


Counting both the war loans and private 
loans we have made, the world now owes 
us about $24,000,000,000. Normally, we 
should receive the interest on these loans 
and the other obligations due us by tak- 
ing foreign goods in payment. But we 
decided a few years ago that we did not 
want goods in payment. We put up the 
tariff in order to keep goods out, and we 
did a pretty thorough job of it. The result 
was that foreign debtors, finding it im- 
possible to send us goods, sent gold in- 
stead, which we were willing to take duty 
free. The great bulk of our gold imports 
has come since the middle of 1920. 

Since gold is. the basis of our whole 
credit system, it was expected that the in- 
crease in our gold reserves, following 
heavy gold imports, would lead to rapid 
credit expansion. Under most banking 
systems, that is exactly what would have 
happened, immediately and automatically. 
But our Federal Reserve system, by 
“warehousing” gold imports, was able to 
hold credit expansion in check for a con- 
siderable period. In the end, however, the 
warehousing machinery refused to func- 
tion smoothly, and an expansion of credit 
came about automatically. 

You will note from the figures I have 
submitted that from October, 1920, to 
October, 1923, there was no marked in- 
crease in the total loans and investments 
of reporting member banks, but that since 
1923 the volume of bank credit expansion 
has been large. Just as there is a limit to 
the quantity of water a rain barrel will 


hold, so there is a limit to the quantity of 
gold our banking system can warehouse. 
When the limit is reached, as it was 
reached in this country at the beginning 
of 1924, gold overflows so to speak, and 


THEY WILL SOON PUT DAD IN THE SHADE 
This is the third annual demonstration of the merits of a meat diet. 


Two years ago 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER showed the picture of president A. E. Nelson of the 


Last year another view was shown, 


Federal Packing Co., Cleveland, O., and his three sons. ' 
ow 


and this year it will be seen that the boys will soon be as tall as their proud father. 
they do grow! 
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automatically becomes the basis for bank 
credit expansion. 

Every dollar in gold that has come into 
the country since the end of 1923 has 
multiplied itself in the volume of bank 
credit more than ten times. Naturally, 
when bank credit is expanding as the re- 
sult of low money rates, the volume of 
new financing, as shown by the figures on 
new Capital issues, will also increase. Idle 
funds are somehow or other going to find 
employment. 


Huge Expansion Not Wholesome. 


Here, then, is the problem we are faced 
with: Gold reserves of a size never be- 
fore accumulated in a single country; 
credit expansion of a kind never before 
dreamed of. And still we have cheap 
credit, with nothing in sight to indicate 
that we are near the top of our credit 
inflation. We don’t know how we are 
going to come out on this venture. We 
know, however, that we cannot have these 
unusual conditions without having unusual 
consequences, 

We know, too, that our credit expan- 
sion is not wholesome. Just as the in- 
crease in our gold reserves has given rise 
to an unwholesome though pleasant credit 
expansion, so one of these days a serious 
loss of gold will compel us to go through 
a period of credit contraction. Most of us 
still remember how we paid for the 
pleasant credit inflation of the war years. 

I do not want to suggest to you that we 
are likely to have any deflation in credit as 
drastic as that which we had seven years 
ago. There is no compelling reason why 
we should ever have repetition of that ex- 
perience. But we know that we are now 
getting more than our share of the world’s 
credit and that the present trend in our 
affairs cannot continue indefinitely. Event- 
ually, and it may be several years yet be- 
fore we succeed in using up our surplus 
credit supply, we shall have to go through 
a period of readjustment. The more grad- 
ually the adjustment can be effected, the 
better it will be for everybody. 

In the light of these considerations, 
what should be the packer’s policy? 


Sound Policies to Follow. 


First of all, I shall mention a few of the 
sound policies that should always be fol- 
lowed, whether credit is expanding or con- 
tracting, whether there is new competi- 
tion to meet or old competition: 

1—Keep Assets Liquid. Do not become 
overburdened with fixed investment. 
Scrutinize carefully every proposal for an 
increase in the size or capacity of plant 
and equipment. A fixed investment that 
does not assure a return, before fixed 
charges, of twice the fixed charges them- 


selves, is a dangerous investment. Even 
then it should be avoided if possible. 
2—Maintain a Rapid Turnover. Make 


every dollar do its duty. Collect accounts 
promptly. Sell products as soon as they 
are ready for the market. It is danger- 
ous to try for speculative profits. Hold- 
ing products for a higher market adds in- 
visible costs in the form of interest, stor- 
age charges, shrinkage, insurance, and de- 
terioration in quality. It is merchandising 
profits that make for stability in a pack- 
er’s business, and the more rapid the turn- 
over of inventories and accounts, the 
greater the merchandising profit. 

3—Do Not Count Paper Profits. The 
appreciation in the value of hides during 
the past year has given every packer a 
paper profit which will turn up in the 
yearly statement with all the appearance 
and characteristics of a real profit. Such 
profits are not expendable. They con- 
tribute nothing whatever to the packer’s 
financial strength. Profits realized from 
the sale of hides when the price is high 
have to be put back into high cost hides, 
and are finally lost when hide prices de- 
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cline. Paper profits are nothing more than 
a reserve against declining inventory 
prices and should be earmarked for that 
purpose. 

On this year’s results, I don’t suppose 
many of you will have cause to be much 
concerned with the matter, but the time 
will come when paper profits will again 
be a big factor in the profit and loss 
account. 

4—Reduce Debts. This is the main point 
which I have been trying to lead up to. 
On the one hand there are the perplexing 
uncertainties of the general financial situa- 
tion to be met—phenomenal credit ex- 
pansion and more in prospect, but with a 
day of readjustment somewhere in the 
future. On the other hand, there is the 
fact of narrowing profit margins as we 
enter the period of competition ahead. In 
these circumstances the reduction of debts 
is the proper course. While it will not 
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widen profit margins, it will give reserve 
strength; while it will not clear up the un- 
certainties of the financial situation, it will 
at least prepare one’s business the better 
to meet unforeseen difficulties. 


When Borowing Is Profitable. 


There sems to be a tradition in the pack- 
ing industry that bank borrowing is a 
necessity. And I grant that there is some 
economic justification for this point of 
view. The packer who has enough cash 
of his own to finance inventories all the 
way from the low point of the year to the 
high point, would find that he had idle 
cash during that portion of the year when 
his inventories are low. By means of 
bank borrowing he can overcome this dif- 
ficulty. He can borrow from the bank to 
carry large inventories, and as rapidly as 
products are marketed, he can pay off his 
bank loans. 

Bank borrowing of this sort is usually 
justifiable. It puts the idle cash problem 
on the shoulders of the banker. But how 
many packers are there who limit their 
bank borrowing to this amount? How 
many are there who can see the item 
“Notes Payable” disappearing from the 
balance sheet once a year? Bank loans 
should be reduced at least to the point 
where they disappear from the statement 
during the low inventory period. 

There is also a feeling in the industry 
that long-term borrowing is a good policy 
because it enables one to scalp a profit, 
pay a 5, 5%, or 6 per cent interest charge 
and make a return of say 7 per cent. I 
imagine this notion has come down from 
the early days when the packing industry 
was in its formative period. The margin 
of profit at that time was large for any 
one who could command the capital. 
Scalping a profit on borrowed money was 
the order of the day. 

In support of the present day validity 
of this policy, it is sometimes pointed out 
that railroads and public utilities are heavy 
borrowers. They borrow money by issuing 
bonds. The proportion of their borrowed 
capital to owned capital has been getting 
larger and larger instead of smaller. 
Moreover, they go into debt never expect- 
ing to get out. No sooner does one bond 
issue mature than they put out another to 
take its place. In railroad and public util- 
ity circles, no one seems to be worried 
about these perpetual debts. Why, there- 
fore, should packers worry about debt 
burdens? 

There is an essential difference between 
railroads or public utilities and the pack- 
ing business. Railroads and public utili- 
ties are not operating in highly competitive 
markets. Their rates are virtually fixed by 
public authority, and interest charges are a 
consideration in the determination of these 
rates. The fluctuation in earnings from 
year to year is comparatively small. It 
seldom happens that railroad or public 
utility earnings fall to such a low point in 
periods of general industrial depression 
that fixed charges cannot be met.. Under 
these conditions it is only logical that rail- 
roads, gas companies. power and light 
companies, etc., should carry a heavy in- 
terest charge in their total expenses. 


Borrowed Money a Burden. 


The packer cannot afford to follow the 
example of these companies. The industry 
in which he is engaged is in no sense a 
public utility. Each packer is obliged to 
stand on his own feet, in a highly competi- 
tive market, and sell his product for what 
the market affords. The amount of in- 
terest he has to pay has no bearing what- 
ever on the prices he will be able to get 
for his products. His earnings fluctuate 
with changes in industrial conditions, and 
with changes in the conditions of agricul- 
tural production. It is a risky business to 
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be confronted with fixed interest charges 
on the one hand, and widely fluctuating 
earnings on the other. 

And so far as the old principle of scalp- 
ing a profit on borrowed money is con- 
cerned, the time seems to have passed 
when it can serve any useful purpose. 
Nowadays, the margin of profit in the in- 
dustry has become so small that borrowed 
money is more of a burden than a 
blessing. 

I hesitate to show you the trend in other 
industries. You will probably distrust the 
figures. But if you glance through any 
standard manual on industrial securities, 
you may see the facts for yourselves. 
Borrowed money is disappearing from the 
balance sheets of the strong companies. 
These companies are financing their re- 
quirements more and more from their own 
capital and earnings. They are taking no 
chances with an uncertain credit situation. 
They are reducing fixed charges to a 
minimum. That is one of the main reasons 
they are strong companies. 

Here are a few samples, taken almost 
at random, from the 1926 statements. The 
list might be multiplied many times: 


Marketable Notes 
Securities Payable Bonds 
(Asset) (Liability) (Liability) 
American Can Co.$ 5,021,000 None None 
International Har- 
vester Co...... 5,161,000 None None 
Quaker Oats Co.. 9,644,000 None None 


Standard Oil of 
Indiana .. 12,067,000 (1925) None None 
— Roebuck & 


inbshinine ah ope 13,648,000 None None 

National Biscuit 

UM, basasccgune 14,335,000 None None 
American Car & 

Foundry Co.... 16,421,000 None None 
General Motors 

Corporation ' = Se None None 
General Electri 

+ rea Be © 68,985,000 None $2,047,000 


The above companies have practically 
no debts, either in the form of bank loans 
or in the form of outstanding bonds. 
Instead of having these liabilities, they 
have quickly marketable assets in the form 
of Government securities, etc. This is their 
“rainy day” fund. In an emergency they 
can dispose of their securities and continue 
the payment of dividends or if they wish 
to expand their operations, they have the 
financial facilities immediately at hand. 
Judging from the general appearance of 
the financial position of these companies, 
they have nothing to fear in the new 
competition any more than they have been 
afraid of the old. 

There are no inherent peculiarities in the 
packing industry that should prevent a 
packer from following a similar financial 
policy. It is merely a question cf making 
the proper use of earnings. I know of no 
other financial way of dealing properly 
with the new competition; and I know of 
no other sound method of meeting the 
difficulties that must eventually grow out 
ot our present gold and credit position. 

VICE PRESIDENT FELIN adjourned 


the meeting at twelve-fifteen o’clock. 


FOURTH SESSION 


October 25, 1927, 2 p. m. 


The fourth general convention session 
convened at two o'clock, Tuesday after- 
noon, with Vice President Frederick S. 
Snyder presiding. 

VICE PRESIDENT SNYDER: If 
you will be seated, gentlemen, the meet- 
ing is in order. 

The first discussion of the afternoon is 

with reference to this major subject, 
Meeting the New Competition, and under 
the title of “Modern Purchasing,” this will 
be discussed by Mr. John C. Dinsmore, 
purchasing agent of the University of Chi- 
cago, who is also an executive in institu- 
tions numbering 175, with other minor and 
major duties in addition. 
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_ We shall be very glad indeed to hear 
from Mr. Dinsmore. (Applause) 


Modern, Purchasing 
By John C. Dinsmore. 

My message to you is short and simple. 
The only way I know to cut costs without 
disrupting the whole market structure is 
to use the department of purchasing prac- 
tice of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers. 

Every item purchased by your members 
falls into one of three classes: 

1—Those items for which free competi- 
tion and an economical marketing struc- 
ture have established a price which does 
not vary much between buyers. 

2—Those items for which the prices 
have little relationship to the cost of pro- 
duction. 

3—The great majority of supply items 
for which there are nearly as many prices 
as there are purchasing agents. 

I understand that the total annual sup- 
ply purchases of the members of this In- 
stitute total about five hundred million 
dollars. If it were possible to make all 
purchases at a price as low as that paid 
for some of.the purchases of each item, 
the total annual saving would be not less 
than 5 per cent—it might be as much as 
50 per cent—and even 5 per cent means 
twenty-five million dollars a year. 


Price Study Advocated. 


I recommend the intensive study of the 
prices paid for supplies by some impartial 
disinterested person. Even the most su- 
perficial study will, I am certain, develop 
a body of material which will make you 
want to take the next logical step—the 
undivided support of the department of 
purchasing practice. 

If it were possible for each firm repre- 
sented to summon to this meeting his gen- 
eral purchasing agent and his price files, 
if it were possible to line these men up 
and get them to record on plain slips of 

aper the prices they are paying for any 
of the thousands of items they buy, we 
would find for most items nearly as many 
prices as there were purchasing agents. 
We would find that there was for most 
commodities no right relationship between 
the prices paid and the quantities pur- 
chased. On the contrary, we would find 
that in many instances the small buyer 
had the low price. 

In the few cases where we might find 
the prices paid by the many purchasing 
agents were identical or in line with the 
volume of their purchases we would near- 
ly always find a market that the individual 
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buyer is powerless to break through, but 
which presents no real resistance to a 
well-organized department of purchasing 
practice such as that operated by your 
Institute. 

The plain fact of the matter is that 
most sales have to be made by the sales 
department who have to break down sales 
resistance. All this costs a lot of money. 
It frequently costs more to sell an article 
than it does to make it. 

What I am really urging is that the re- 
quirements of the members be studied, 
that standards be arrived at and that these 
standard items be purchased instead of 
having them sold to us. I am not urging 
the reasonless forcing of prices below the 
generous profit level. All I suggest is 
that the next time you need to buy a 
million dollars worth of equipment that 
you get a million dollars worth of equip- 
ment instead of five hundred thousand 
dollars worth of equipment and a half a 
million dollars worth of unnecessary sales 
effort. 

To illustrate: Some of you will remem- 
ber the Meat Skewer case of some months 
ago. You will remember that each of the 
seven members of the purchasing committee 
had a different price and that the high price 
paid was more than three times the price 
paid by the low man. 


Prices Cannot Be Standardized. 


A recent study of the prices paid for 
examination books showed that one school 
paid $18.70 a thousand for fifty thousand 
eight-page books, while another school 
paid $13.50 a thousand for ten thousand 
thirty-two-page books of better quality. 
One got more than twice as much value 
as the other. 

An incinerator of a certain size was sold 
to a packer last summer for $3,840.00, 
while another bought the same model for 
$2,200.00. 

At a recent meeting of a group of hotel 
men it developed that the price paid for 
certain standard foods varied more than 
20 per cent and that one hotel man had 
purchased 1,000 tons of coal for a dollar 
a ton less than another had paid for 6,000 
tons and the coal came out of the same 
mine. 

Laundry men are close buyers—they 
have to be to stay in business, yet the 
prices paid for shirt boards in Chicago 
varies more than 50 per cent. 

A short time ago a purchasing agent 
asked his assistant to make a study of a 
certain commodity for which they were 
paying $1.25 a unit. He had just finished 
congratulating him on securing a new 
price of $1.10 when another purchasing 
agent called up and complained because 
the same source of supply had raised his 
price from 77c to $1.05 per unit. 

One of my research workers made a 
study of the price paid for pass books by 
south side bankers and discovered that 
one bank bought four times as many as 
a competing bank and paid two and one 
half times as much for the same style and 
size. 

Value and Prices. 

The list of cases could be continued in- 
definitely. We might discuss the recent 
tests of paints and varnish which showed 
that the product of a small manufacturer 
was the best and certain nationally ac- 
cepted brands were the poorest. We 
might discuss the printing supplies which 
were reduced from $2.25 to 69c a unit with 
better results, the 3lc coffee that was bet- 
ter than the 38c coffee, the paper products 
bought by Chicago business firms which 
created fortunes in a few months, the 
staple commodity which was reduced more 
than 40 per cent in price and still left a 
good margin for all vendors. 

If it were possible for an impartial dis- 
interested authority to make:an analysis 
of the purchases made by the members of 
the Institute of American Meat Packers 
you would not need to seek further for 
means of meeting the new competition. 
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I suggest that this purchase analysis be 
made and that those prices which are too 
high be reduced not by force but by agree- 
ment. The net result will be lowered 
supply costs, lower meat costs, and a still 
more valuable service to the community. 

VICE PRESIDENT SNYDER: Our 
next speaker needs no introduction to this 
audience. 

We are continuing the discussion of new 
competition under this caption, “Changing 
the Methods in Domestic Marketing.” 
Changes for the last five years have been 
notable to all of us. 

We are very glad to have Mr. Merritt 
discuss this with us. (Applause) 


Changing Methods in Domestic 
Marketing 
By E. C. Merritt. 

The packing industry faces in its dis- 
tributive problems:a_ perpetual buyer’s 
market, because it is heavily over-stocked, 
heavily over-equipped, bitterly competitive 
within itself, and fighting to hold its own 
against the so-called new competition 
from fish and poultry, cereals and fruits 
and foods of all kinds whose champions 
would push meat from the American table. 

With the consumer, the retailer and the 
wholesaler we have a hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing policy. We stock the meats in tre- 
mendous quantities and force them on the 
market, through our distributive channels, 
as best we can. Proudly we boast that 
we perform a great and useful function. 
We claim—and correctly, too—that we 
furnish the American farmer and feeder 
of live stock an every-day cash market 
for his live stocks; we take it in tre- 
mendous droves, or by a truck-load. 

The producer can sell any day he 
chooses any quality he has and the day of 
sale he has the cash in his pocket, and, 
individualy, we have little to say as to the 
price we pay. We build tremendous 
plants and warehouses equipped with cost- 
ly machinery. We put our cash into the 
pay-roll of an army of men and women 
who form our organizations. We hold our 
goods until the consumer chooses to buy. 
Is our boast of the function we perform 
in this procedure one to be proud of, or 
are we the goats in the transaction? 


Marketing Problems Difficult. 


The domestic marketing forces of our 
industry have a serious situation to con- 
tend with. They must move into the chan- 
nels of distribution and consumption the 
major portion of our meat production. 
They must, during some years, as they 
have this year, find disposition for hun- 
dreds of millions of pounds of product 
which in other years have moved to for- 
eign lands. 

Think of our vast army of consumers 
and the changes that have come about in 
their manner of living in recent years. 
Hard roads, improved highways, automo- 
biles, radio, telephone, movies, golf links, 
amusements, wonderfully improved trans- 
portation by train, bus, and trolley, and 
improved and quick communication have 
sent the American family moving about 
out im the open and everywhere. 

Literally they are not at home. When 
the terrific death-dealing tornado struck 


the residence district of St. Louis the other 


day, the number injured and killed was 
very small, Three thousand homes or more 
were damaged or demolished and less than 
one hundred killed. The only reason was 
that there was “nobody home.” 

These rovers don’t eat the old three 
“square” daily at the family table, and 
nobody goes to the store nearby for a 
full basket of provisions. True they eat 
heartily, father at his club or restaurant, 
mother at the bridge club, while son and 
daughter dinner dance, or dine along the 
road anywhere but home. Apartment 
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buildings attract in increasing numbers the 
small families who dine at restaurants or 
patronize the delicatessen for their limited 
needs. 


Buying Habits Changing. 


There is no question that an increasing 
amount of our foods are reaching the con- 
sumer through hotels, restaurants, clubs, 
delicatessens, etc. The well-to-do families 
who now seek suburban homes have no 
need to patronize the store nearby for by 
telephoning they can get service from any- 
one they choose, deliveries being made 
quickly. over improved highways from any 
distance, or over the same improved high- 
way they drive to market and probably 
choose a spot where parking is easy. Our 
less fortunate citizens, whose incomes pre- 
vent the roving and amusements and coun- 
try home, buy their needs from the neigh- 
boring store. 

Our farmer and _ his’ family also 
have changed their habits. A time not far 
back he was more or less isolated, had no 
telephone, no radio, no automobile, no 
good roads. By delayed mail he received 
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his newspaper or magazine. His neigh- 
bors shared with him what information 
they had of the outside world. Occasional- 
ly, he spent a Saturday in his neighboring 
town. 

No need to contrast this with what he 
has now. A very large percentage of our 
army of consumers consists of these folks. 
Once they had fresh meat very rarely. 
When the fall hog-killing time came, they 
shared with their neighbors and _ their 
neighbors shared with them: fresh meat 
and sausage. Most of the year they were 
content to kill a chicken once or twice a 
week and the meat ration the balance of 
the time was the ham and bacon cured by 
themselves from the fall hog killing. 

Now there is no need to have a killing 
time, no need to cure or stock his food. 
The farmer sells his live stock when it 
pleases him, lets the packer kill it and 
stock the product. He drives to town and 
dines with the rest of us, or takes our 
delicacies in a few minutes to his own 
kitchen or table. He, too, can get what 
he wants when he wants it. He can and 
does buy from hand-to-mouth and joins 
the great army of dictating consumers. 


Consumer Dictates Policies. 


Our consumer, no matter where he eats 
or purchases his provisions, is now dictat- 
ing. He is the buyer and he rules. There 
were periods formerly when the packer 
could place on the market a product that 
suited him and turn a deaf ear to requests 
for changes in trim, quality and package. 
That day is certainly no longer with us. 
The buyer rules today and the seller exe- 
cutes his wishes as quickly as possible. 

Our consumer may buy his food already 
prepared or otherwise, at literally hun- 
dreds of places within the reach of his 
telephone or his automobile. His news- 
paper and his magazine extol in articles 
and advertisements the delights and food 
value of things he never thought of. His 
doctor advises a diet. Everywhere he goes 
somebody or something brings influence 
upon him concerning his food. 


No wonder, should he conclude to eat 
or buy some meat, that he is very par- 
ticular and that some one of the army of 
providers will serve it to him just as he 
wants it. He is the buyer and he dictates 
and he rules and everybody along the line 
must and does cater to him. 

Not so long ago, the American family 
pretty generally dined regularly at home, 
and this made it safe and desirable to have 
a well-stocked ice-box. The retailer had 
a dependable demand which he well under- 
stood. He did not have the present ease 
of ordering or of delivery, so he stocked 
his store liberally to protect his demand. 
The wholesaler did likewise, the hotel the 
same. To the packer this meant larger 
orders, less frequent shipments, less sales 
expense, relief from the loads of carrying 
all the stocks, and a more dependable and 
less fluctuating price. 

Retailers Place Smaller Orders. 

These things which have made so many 
changes with the consumer have created 
an entirely different situation for the re- 
tailer. Today, if he chooses, he is a thor- 
oughly posted man. Wholesalers may 
reach him any minute by telephone. Sales- 
men can call on him quickly and often by 
train, trolley, bus, or automobile. 

By the same means, he can obtain quick- 
ly, as frequently as he desires, small quan- 
tities of fresh goods. Any wholesalers 
or jobbers who function in any of our 
communities are in the same position. 
Easy to order, easy to get quick, and de- 
pendable deliveries are what the retailers 
want. 

Among the retailers of meats, we find 
people of every degree of intelligence. 
There are chain stores with highly trained 
skilled organizations. There are large es- 
tablishments headed by masters of mer- 
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chandising. There are holes in the wall 
where no ability or intelligence is evident, 
cash and carry places, credit and delivery 
places, all kinds, types and sizes of stores. 

All of these agencies are engaged in 
catering to the consumer. From the pack- 
ing plant on through every channel or 
avenue of sales or distribution, we are 
trying to find the successful way of reach- 
ing the consumer. These competing classes 
of retailers and purveyors of foods are 
only one wheel in the machinery. If they 
do their work well, they wiil survive, and 
probably for all time it will be necessary 
to have different types to fit the needs 
and requirements and dictation of the dif- 
ferent classes and types of consumers and 
to reach them where they choose to buy 
and in the way they choose to buy. 


War Changed Conditions. 


From a calm and peaceful period of 
years preceding the war, the packing in- 
dustry entered that great struggle to find 
that the demand for their products far 
exceeded the supply. New outfits sprang 
up everywhere. Older plants entered into 
a feverish hurrah to increase operations 
at any cost. Prices soared. Business was 
not a question of price, but a question of 
production. Our home people were told 
to cut down or cut out meat eating. Sell- 
ing in the domestic field was merely a 
question of how much they could have and 
who was to get it. No salesmanship was 
required. 

We came out of the war over-planted, 
over-manned, with heavy overhead, in- 
creased salaries and payrolls, depleted live 
stock, little foreign demand, and a domes- 
tic sales force disrupted, or, at least, out 
of practice through the years of no sales 
effort. 

Squared away into a new era, we found 
that we must, on the one hand, encourage 
the American farmer and feeder to in- 
crease his live stock production, and on 
the other hand stimulate anew the Amer- 
ican appetite for meat. Individually, to 
keep our plants going, to keep costs down, 
and to maintain our organizations we 
rushed to the stock yards and farms, bit- 
terly competing to get the live stock. 
Then we rushed out into the domestic 
field to sell the products we made. 

In this domestic field, the situation has 
changed and continues to change. As 
stated before, the consumer dictates and 
has largely changed his habits and cus- 
toms. We have a buyer’s market and 
hand-to-mouth buying. Forced to do real 
selling, what are we doing about it? We 
are using all manner of methods to fit 
ourselves into the situation. We run our 
live stock price to such high levels that 
costs on product prohibit export and en- 
courage live stock production elsewhere 
over the earth. We make it easy for com- 
peting foods to gain a foothold with the 
consuming’ public, and when we finally 
get ourselves into a hole, with heavy 
stocks of high cost goods on hand which 
must be sold at home, we do the quickest 
and poorest job of selling of any industry 
on earth, largely because we have to. 


Middle Man is Disappearing. 


The tendency of present sales methods 
seems to be to get the goods as near to 
the consumer as possible. The middle 
man is disappearing. Through branches, 
car routes, and stocks of goods at strategic 
points, we supply the retailers, hotels and 
clubs and we give them the goods in per- 
fect condition, attractively wrapped, 
trimmed to avoid waste, branded with our 
name and reputation back of them and 
practically on a silver platter any hour 
they want them. 

The good old days of jobbers in every 
community buying carloads and stocking 
heavily rough trimmed products of any 
age, quality, and description; the days 
when route salesmen called in country 
towns and cross road stores and sold with 
practically no competition a week’s or 
month’s supply of lard and meats; the 
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days when a ham was a ham, no matter 
who made it or where it came from; the 
days when hogs cost a nickel or less per 
pound; the days when a stag hind and a 
cow fore made a side of steer beef; the 


_days when the American family lived and 


dined at home, had meat every meal, never 
heard of a substitute and believed meat 
was the essential back-bone of a meal— 
good old days, gone forever, never to re- 
turn, 

We approach a time when, in our 
domestic market, practically all packing- 
house products will be prepared by the 
packer so that they are ready for the 
cook-stove of the home or restaurant, or 
even ready for the table, and these prod- 
ucts will be without waste and of a quality 
which the brand will indicate, wrapped 
and packaged attractively, and delivered 
in small quantities with great frequency. 
Consumers, retailers, jobbers do not pro- 
pose to stock these goods or process them 
or trim them or grade them or cut them 
or. attempt disposition of waste. Happily, 
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we have not arrived at this point as yet, 
but we are drifting in that direction and 
the new competition is pushing us rapidly 
along. 


Sales Methods Speeded Up. 

We have taken advantage of quicker 
and better communication and faster and 
better transportation to speed up and im- 
prove our handling of orders, movement 
of salesmen and delivery of product. We ° 
are catering to our exacting and dictating 
consumer and the dealer or food purveyor 
through whom we reach him. We are 
constantly adding tremendously to the 
cost and at the same time trying to effect 
economies or develop more efficiency to 
offset it. We use the same sales ma- 
chinery we have used for years. 

Sales managers, supervisors, branch 
managers, salesmen, brokers, and a few 
surviving jobbers and wholesalers, find it 
difficult to fit any single sales scheme into 
the demands, whims, policies and methods 
of retailers and purveyors, all of whom 
buy from hand-to-mouth and use quan- 
tities ranging from a single piece of meat 
to a carload. 

Can we find or develop today a new 
policy or method to follow under these 
changing conditions? I can offer no short 
cut, no easy way. The road all along will 
be hard and difficult. 

We can take a hand in this new competi- 
tion and the changing conditions. We can 
help our consuming public once again to 
realize that meat is the necessary founda- 
tion of the reat American meal. We have 
had some tendency to drift into a defen- 
sive attitude. We have, perhaps, judging 
by our actions, felt. that meat needed no 


champion. 

It is high time we faced about. De- 
fensive work will not do. We need to 
take hold of the thing forcefully. No food 
on earth can match our products. We 
hold the trumps, but we must play our 
hand. As the consumer increases his de- 
mand, we will find the best ways to serve 
him. The dealer, the salesman, the packer, 
all will survive or perish according to their 
ability to serve the consumer well and 
with economy and efficiency. 

Retailers Can Be Helped. 

We can take a hand helping the retail- 
ers to function properly in the work they 
perform. We can give them the kind of 
goods demanded by the consumer, help 
them to influence this consumer appetite 
for meat and to turn it toward the kinds 
of meat available from the current produc- 
tion and stocks. We can help them to under- 
stand that quick handling, quick turnover 
and reasonable price with a fair profit is 
the only possible policy to follow in their 


own interest. We can help them to be- 
lieve the truth, that they are only a part 
of the machinery which carries these 


meat foods from the farm to the table. 

Retailers are a part of the army the live- 
stock and meat industry sends forth to do 
battle in this new competition and these 
changing times. They must function effi- 
ciently, they must take only a fair share 
for the rightful profit belonging to their 
service. They must work in harmony and 
in cooperation with the packers, who 
must likewise function with them in this 
matter. They must help to influence the 
consumer’s appetite; they cannot dictate. 
They must remember that they cater to 
him and their success rests in the manner 
in which they do it. 

The ignorant or arrogant dealer who 
tries to dictate to the consumer, who tries 
to make excessive profits out of line with 
his service, who tries to dictate to the 
packer back of him, who operates waste- 
fully and expensively, digs his own grave. 
Time and the onrush of the new compe- 
tition and of the new day now with us 
will bury him with no flowers. 

Salesmen Can Do Their Part. 

We can develop a renewed interest in 
our own organizations, encourage tne 
competent and weed out the incompetent. 
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Salesmen should be better informed and 
alive to the new and constantly changing 
conditions. They, too, should realize that 
we all cater to the consuming public. They 
should help to guide the dealer and con- 


_sumer. Their function in this distribution 


and selling scheme is important. 

The ignorant or arrogant salesman who 
refuses to study and to strive to change 
his thoughts and methods, who operates 
mechanically and expects others to do his 
thinking, who always has an alibi when 
results go wrong, who knows nothing of 
the new competition fails to see the 
changing trend of the times. For him 
Sherlock Holmes would say, “Quick, Wat- 
son the needle.” 

Back at home in our plants, we need 
also a renewed inspiration. Old timers 
and young blood alike, are really a part 
of our sales organization. We need un- 
derstanding of what this is all about. We 
need care, efficiency, watchful, competent 
and economical handling of our business. 
Our employees have done wonders but 
still greater wonders are expected of them 
and must be the order of the day. 

In our executive offices, our principals 
must do clear thinking, must study condi- 
tions constantly, must use good judgment 
and must form and support sound policies 
for the guidance of the business. Failure 
to do this successfuly means disaster. 


Improving Plant Policies. 


Our domestic marketing methods of re- 
cent years have been forced to fit them- 
selves too often to a situation back of 
them and controlling them. The problem 
has been one of selling what the plant 
produced. Plant production has_ been 
regulated by operating capacity, not sales 
or distributive ability. Stocks of product 
have been regulated by speculative theory 
and the live stock runs, not by consump- 
tive demand. Domestic marketing forces 
have been compelled to change quickly 
from conditions of high-priced scarcity to 
low-priced abundance—from a situation of 
trying to encourage and develop the pub- 
lic appetite to exactly the reverse posi- 
tion. 

The consuming public does not so 
readily change in its appetites and habits. 
The change away from high-priced meat 
foods comes rather quickly when we en- 
courage it, especially in these days of diets 
and cereals and fruits and fish, but we en- 
counter serious difficulties and resistance 
when we wish to shift the other way, and 
the pragress is painfully slow. 

When we realize that sales and distribu- 
tive ability should have more to do with 
operations rather than mere plant capac- 
ity, when we realize that the consumer 
dictates but can be influenced in his judg- 
ment while we cater to him, when we 
come to a full understanding of the power 
and menace of the new competition, when 
we stock goods in accordance with our 
consumptive demand, we shall meet the 
new competition. We shall help to regu- 
late the production and runs of live stock, 
we shall stabilize prices, we shall have 
meat regularly the foundation of the 
American meal, and our domestic sales 
forces will do as good a job in their field 
as any industry on earth. 


Better Conditions Possible. 


Our problems of adjustment to changing 
conditions, our study of these conditions, 
our policies in many mutual matters of 
concern to all of us, our forward march 
along the path of progress, all find helpful 
inspiration here at this convention. Our 
Institute functions for us and with us. 
We will get from it results in proportion 
to what we put in it. Many helpful things 
have been and will be possible through it 
and in no other way. 

In addressing you on the changing 
methods in domestic marketing, I have 
drifted far afield, but after all, we are, as 
an industry and individually, salesmen and 
distributors. We move the live stock 
from the farm to the table. We are be- 
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tween the producer who wants the high 
price and the consumer who wants the 
low price. 

If we function correctly, we will give the 
producer a reasonable return for his effort 
and service and the consuming public more 
real food value and more delight to their 
appetites than any other food available. 
We will do these things at a reasonable 
price and, generally speaking, producers 
and consumers will not complain when 
we include in that price a reasonable re- 
turn for our owners and investors, and 
that army ot hard-working citizens who 
make up our organizations and rank high 
by the standards that rate the good people 
of the earth. 

VICE PRESIDENT SNYDER: I had 
the privilege of introducing Mr. Kotal in 
Boston, and I listened to a most admir- 
able address there, one which to me was 
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intensely interesting. I am very glad in- 
deed that he is to make a contribution to 
this discussion, under the heading of 
“Modern Retailing of Meats.” He is a 
successful retailer himself. 


Modern Retailing of Meats 


By John A. Kotal, Secretary, National 
Association Retail Meat Dealers. 


In discussing the modern retailing of 
meats there is more to consider than the 
mere advancement of fixtures and sanitary 
conditions as compared to past years. To 
consider the prices paid for live stock and 
the prices paid at retail would mean little 
unless we give thought and consideration 
to production, transportation, manufactur- 
ing, and distribution costs. 

These subjects have evidently been dis- 
cussed by previous speakers whom your 
committee in charge has selected carefully 
to fit in with the general subject of the 
Convention, “Meeting the New Competi- 
tion.” 

What affects your business as packers, 
likewise has a relationship and effect on 
the retailer's business. And what affects 
the retailer, affects the packer, and what 
affects either or both of us affects the en- 
tire industry. Therefore, a problem for 
either branch of the industry is a prob- 
lem for the entire industry. 

We are living in a fast age. We live in 
a current of events and of ideas, the most 
impetuous that has ever swept over the 
nation; and in an epoch when a year may 
affect the work of a century. 

Modern retailing must keep pace with 
the progress of the nation. Many of our 
modern inventions and new discoveries are 
used in business. New methods have 
supplanted the old. With the advance- 
ment of retailing came advancement in 
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costs. Let us review briefly the progress 
of meat retailing. 
Retailing Has Progressed. 

With few exceptions, the retailer today 
purchases his finished product in carcass 
or cut form and resells it to meet the 
need of his particular trade. 

Modern retailing of meat is a “dream” 
when compared with the retailing of only 
35 years ago. What a change from the 
then wooden counters, kerosene lamp 
markets, with none of the electrical ap- 
pliances, compared with the modern shop 
of today, with its marble and glass fix- 
tures, surrounded with all that means for 
sanitation and the perfecting of economies. 

True, we are not perfecting many 
athletes with our electric meat grinders or 
wizards with our computing scales and 
registers, but these new developments are 
climinators of waste, and save labor. With 
the old wooden counter and kerosene lamp 
market went the $3 a week and board 
employee, and the working day of 4 a. m. 
to 10 p. m. 

Modern retailing is surrounded with 
rules and regulations that must be met to 
satisfy society. To be established in busi- 
ness as a retailer in the kerosene lamp 
day required but $50. Today your future 
success cannot be assured with $5,000 or 
even $10,000, because one must meet the 
new competition. 

I believe the “new competition” which 
I style in my own way as affecting the 
retailing of meats, is the competition of a 
number of industries for parts of the cus- 
tomers dollar, the “elasticity” of which 
will not permit its stretching far enough 
to give each a like portion. We find the 
modern retailing of meats with its better 
service and more service, with its increased 
cost of doing business, competing with all 
that is modern or up to date. 


Buying Habits Have Changed. 


The average cost of doing business, ac- 
cording to recent surveys, is about 20 
per cent, figured on sales. There are in- 
stances where the cost may reach 50 or 
60 per cent and yet not net the proprietor 
as much as the market operating on a 
smaller percentage because of the luxuri- 
ous service rendered. 

Let us look back a few years, say since 
the world war. In this retrospection we 
see a period where the old residences have 
been made over into what may be recog- 
nized as the newly accepted way of living. 
Kitchenette apartment families are small- 
er, and even the habits of the people are 
changed. 

Statistics show that in 1913, there were 
97,028,497 people in the United States. In 
1926, there were 117,135,817. Routine 
government expenditures in 1913 were 
$500,000 a day, in 1926 nearly $4,000,000 
a day. 

On that basis had these expenditures 
been apportioned alike they would have 
cost every man, woman, and child in the 
country $1.76 in 1913. In 1926, these ex- 
penditures represent a like cost of $11.92. 

While the increase in population was 
20,107,320, expense increased $1,225,626,- 
273.64, or while population increased 20.7 
per cent expenditures went up 717.4 per 
cent. 

Modern retailing of meats has incurred 
a greater cost, and expenditures have gone 
up 300 or 400 per cent when compared to 
1914. 

Why Retail Prices Are High. 

Students of economics have frequently 
made statements that the wholesale price 
of certain meats were down to pre-war 
prices and expressed wonderment that re- 
tail prices were not down to pre-war days. 
Under, the circumstances a could not 
come down. A new ratio had been es- 
tablished, and in the meantime the public 
has accepted a higher standing of living. 

The modern retail meat dealer is a sci- 
entifically trained man, as retailing meat 
is a science and needs intensive training 
to bring the best results. He is a leader 
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and plays an important part in the life 
of his community. He is the purchasing 
agent for that particular locality, the 
health, and even the lives, of those people 
depend upon procuring the things he car- 
ries in stock to provide for them. 

Scarcely a meal is prepared that his 
name or place of business is mentioned. 
While too many people connect modern 
retailing with a bargain counter and with 
cash and carry sales, modern retailing is 
to the old, reliable retailer the adoption 
of new methods to fit in with the times 
and a further development of the keen 
personal interest in the welfare of his cus- 
tomers. 

His service does not end with the hand- 
ing out of food but includes an interest 
in the community, a participation in the 
sorrows and joys of his neighborhood. 
He is a counselor and friend upon whom 
many depend. 

While a merchant must rely on service 
and values if he expects to hold his busi- 
ness, yet we are not cynical enough to 
believe that all people are “bargain 
hunters.” 


Some Retail Problems. 


Modern retailing under present methods 
of doing business is divided into at least 
three distinctive classes: One the class 
catering to price only. Another caters to 
quality regardless of price, and another 
is trying to get the latter at a low price 
consideration. Unfortunately, too few of 
our many consumers are not familiar with 
meat grades and are prone to believe that 
there is no marked difference in meat, 
thereby underestimating real values. 
Coupled with this is a lack of knowledge 
on the part of the retailer in pricing cuts, 
much of it is being done by guesswork. 

The National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, which represents all branches of 
the meat industry, is doing some valuable 
work in familiarizing the housewife with 
the various grades, and through your co- 
operation The National Association of Re- 
tail Meat Dealers has developed, with the 
aid of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, a vocational course for the 
trade. Through education it is hoped to 
eliminate the guesswork and waste in this 
branch of the industry and to banish in- 
competent and inefficient retailing. 

We are in hopes that the work of your 
Department of Retail Merchandising, un- 
der its able director J. C. Cutting, will 
continue its cooperation by carrying this 
good will message to remote sections and 
further exemplify your keen interest in 
the welfare of “your little brother in- 
dustry.” 

The pricing of cuts is of a highly tech- 
nical nature. Guesswork may either out- 
price the consumer or show a loss for the 
dealer. Both have an effect on the in- 
dustry. According to census figures, the 
farmer receives about 88 cents from every 
dollar of the plant value of meats and 
other products derived from his livestock. 
Out of the 12 cents margin the packer 
pays all operating costs, transportation, 
etc. In the distribution of the retailer’s 
dollar we find, according to the most 
recent survey, that 78.6 cents was paid 
for meat. Expenses totaled 19.7 cents and 
profit 1.7 cents. I venture to say that 
with the recent high prices of live stock, 
the retailer who is not using the proper 
technique is showing no profit. 


How Prices Have Increased. 

We are now at a time when the prices 
of cattle have reached a peak—the highest 
in the history of the industry except the 
period during the war. Retailers are now 
cutting up cattle costing them 22 cents 
at wholesale, that they paid 11 cents for 
in 1914. Their costs of the wholesale 
cuts on the block are approximately 21 
cents for rounds, 38 cents for loins, 28 
cents for ribs and 18 cents for chucks. In 
1914 their costs on the block from 11-cent 
cattle were approximately 10 cents for 
rounds, 20 cents for loins, 14 cents for 
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ribs and 9 cents for chucks. Modern re- 
tailing carries with it a labor cost of 
1 to 3 cents a minute per man.. This of 
course, is reflected in the cost to the con- 
sumer. The average person does not 
know that this 2l-cent round yields but 
little more than half round steak, the re- 
mainder being rump, fat, bone, shank and 
the so-called horseshoe piece. In other 
words, the round steaks cost the retailer 
from 32 to 35 cents per pound on the 
block. To this figure it is necessary to 
add the cost of doing business, which, of 
course, varies to many tactors that affect 
overhead. 

Many retailers have no conception of 
values and when purchasing from you 
cannot understand why certain prices exist. 
They have an idea, when calling at your 
respective wholesale or branch houses, 
that they are being “outpriced” when they 
are asked 38 cents for a lion, 18 cents for 
a chuck or 21 cents for a round, providing 
the animals “break” up in this ratio. We 
feel that it is just as much the duty of the 
Institute, as it is our National Association, 
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to cooperate in further educational work 
of value to the industry. That will have a 
wholesome effect on production, perfect 
economies for the consumer by eliminating 
waste and result in a better product. 


“More Advertising Advocated. 


There is room for improvement in the 
systematic conduct of business in which 
we are both interested. I mean advertis- 
ing particularly. You have just passed 
through the experience of financing a ham 
and bacon campaign. It was a grand suc- 
cess, considering the short period of 
preparation. Similar campaigns should be 
instituted in the interest of the meat in- 
dustry generally. 

Without losing your distinctive qualities 
and your individuality, with a very small 
percentage of your advertising fund, a 
wonderful plan could be devised to cover 
the nation, so interlinking the retailers’ 
cooperation that in future advertising cam- 
paigns the cost could be considerably re- 
duced and the valuable results of the cam- 
paign increased. 

The day of the cave man, when strength 
meant everything, is gone. I believe we 
have reached the time, or period, in our 
industry when we must recognize the need 
for group action—of associations of men 
instead of the individual, and of groups 
of associations or organizations to make 
up the proper group to represent the in- 
dustry and to further our joint ideals. 

While the organization I represent is on 
record as favoring the grading of meat, 
let me assure you that under its present 
leadership we will not urge legislation that 
will ultimately embarass production or the 
packer, and that will not give the best re- 
sults to the consumer. 

We feel that any proposed legislation 
should first be given consideration by al! 
groups interested, and that action should 
be taken as a unit. Then and only then 
will the industry make the progress that 
will compare favorably with that of other 
industries where the machinery for work 
of this kind has been erected. 


Retailing Getting on Better Basis. 


The retailers as a group are trying to 
“clean house,” so to speak. You whole- 
salers are just as much in the need of 
machinery to curb certain practices as we 
are. You are spending large sums of 
money to advertise certain of your in- 
dividual brands. The fact that you are 
about to brand your beef carcasses be- 
hooves you to look into this matter with 
some interest. 

We have just had the first, to my know- 
ledge, official investigation of false ad- 
vertising of meat in Chicago. Probably it 
is the first of its kind in the United States. 
It should have a wholesome effect on the 
industry. More good work of this kind 
will assure the housewife that when she 
calls for a leading brand of ham or bacon 
she will get it. It will also teach the 
dealer that honesty is the best policy. If 
truth in advertising is enforced there may 
be a reduction in the numbers of meat 
markets, a long looked for need toward 
more economical distribution. 

Retailers feel that something unusual 
has happened. What is it? According to 
figures of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, the live stock dollar in 1920 had a 
purchasing power of 173 against the non- 
agricultural dollar of 241; in 1921, 108 
against 167; in 1922, 113 against 168; in 
1923, 106 against 171; in 1924, 109 against 
162; in 1925, 139 against 165; in 1926, 146 
against 161. 

According to these figures, the public 
had been purchasing meat products at the 
producers’ expense. It will require much 
explanation to tell the trade that the 
equilibrium of the farmer’s, dollar-produc- 
ing live stock is now more favorably in 
its relationship to the non-agricultural! dol- 
lar. Its effect on consumption remains to 
be seen. 
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Public Not Consistent. 


We are living in an age when a two-cent 
raise in a pound of meat or food is decried 
by the public, yet the same public will sup- 
port salaries of $50,000 a year and upwards 
for certain  professions—for instance, 
throwing a few cream puffs or pies in a 
movie comedy. The same public will pay 
millions to witness pugilistic feats. A real 
he-man accomplishment, such as was per- 
formed by the “Lone Eagle’—Col. Lind- 
berg—receives but honorable mention. 
Thank heavens money is not all in this 
world to be recognized, that honor is far 
above it. We are part of an honorable 
industry, supplying an essential of life and 
as times goes by the world will appreciate 
the monument of achievement left here by 
your pioneers who founded an industry 
that met every requirement of society and 
whose destinies you are now directing to 
fit in with the new scheme of life and the 
new competition. With all the new com- 
petition, “there is no substitute for meat.” 

VICE PRESIDENT SNYDER: As 
you know, the remainder of this session 
is devoted to the formal business of the 
convention. That constitutes, of course, 
the presentation of the reports by the 
committees, and action upon those re- 
ports. Prior to that, however, there may 
be some matters of which the members of 
the convention would like to speak before 
the convention, which is not in the regu- 
lar order of things. 

W. W. WOODS: Mr. Chairman, there 
is a matter from your Executive Commit- 
tce, which they have requested to have 
brought up at this mpeg If I may, I 
should like to bring it 

VICE PRESIDEN T ‘SNYDER: We 
will be glad to have you mention it. 


New Institute Officers Recommended. 


W. W. WOODS: At its meeting today, 
the Executive Committee recommended 
the appointment of two assistant vice 
presidents and an assistant treasurer. 
Another part of the purpose was a desire 
to recognize the abilities and the achieve- 
ments of certain members of the staff, and 
in the case of an assistant treasurership 
that is proposed. The desire, also, was to 
make a more flexible form of organization 
in order that it might not always be neces- 
sary to designate as treasurer someone 
living in Chicago, however excellent a 
treasurer we might have from the city of 
Chicago. It simply gives greater execu- 
tive flexibility. 

This recommendation, if adopted, would 
involve a constitutional change, and the 
Executive Committee directed that the 
necessary constitutional proposal be 
brought before this meeting. There is no 
way to avoid reading some rather dry 
passages, and then reading the proposed 
change. The governing article of the Con- 
stitution in this respect is Article Number 
4. It reads as follows: 

OFFICERS. 

ARTICLE 4. The officers of the Insti- 
tute shall consist of a president, five vice 
presidents, treasurer, and a board of fifteen 
directors, five members of which shall be 
elected to serve one year, five to serve two 
years, and five to serve three years, and 
thereafter as their terms expire all direc- 
tors shall be elected to serve for a term 
of three years. 

Five members of the Executive Commit- 
tee shall be elected to serve with the presi- 
dent as a Central Administrative Commit- 
tee. One of these five Executive Com- 
mitteemen shall be elected as chairman of 
the Institute Plan Commission, with a 
term of one year unless re-elected. 

The Board of Directors, together with 
the president, five vice presidents, and 
treasurer, shall constitute the Executive 
Committee of which the President shall 
act as Chairman, All officers and direc- 
tors (with the exception of one executive 
vice president in charge of the paid ad- 
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ministration of the Institute) shall be 
elected from the regular members, and 
shall be elected at the regularly called an- 
nual meeting, or at a special meeting 
taking the place of such regular meeting. 

The language of that last clause is a 
little ambiguous, but in practices it is in- 
terpreted to mean that all the directors, 
vice presidents and treasurer and including 
the Executive Vice President shall be 
elected at the annual meeting. 

The proposed form of Article 4, to be 
substituted for what I have just read, if 
adopted, and in order to give effect to the 
recommendation of the Executive Com- 
mittee reads as follows: 


Proposed Change in Constitution. 


ARTICLE 4. The officers of the Insti- 
tute shall consist of a president, five vice- 
presidents, treasurer, two assistant vice- 
presidents and an assistant treasurer, and 
a board of fifteen directors, five members 
of which shall be elected to serve one 
year, five to serve two years, and five to 
serve three years, and thereafter as their 
terms expire all directors shall be elected 
to serve for a term of three years. 

Five members of the executive commit- 
tee shall be elected to serve with the presi- 
dent as a Central Administrative Commit- 
tee. One of these five executive commit- 
teemen shall be elected as chairman of the 
Institute Plan Commission, with a term 
of one year unless re-elected. 

The Board of Directors, together with 
the president, five vice-presidents and 
treasurer, shall constitute the Executive 
Committee of which the president shall 
act as chairman. All officers and direc- 
tors, with the exception of one executive 
vice-president in charge of the paid ad- 
ministration of the Institute, of the two 
assistant vice-presidents and of the assist- 
ant treasurer, shall be elected from the 
regular members. All these officers with 
the exception of the two assistant vice- 
presidents and the assistant tréasurer shall 
be elected at the regularly called annual 
meeting or at a special meeting taking 
the place of such regular meeting. The 
two assistant vice-presidents and the as- 
sistant treasurer shall be appointed by the 
Executive Committee. 

And I should like to report for the pur- 
pose of.the record that that first passage 
is interpreted to mean that all directors 
shall be elected henceforward for terms 
of three years, as they are now, except 
when they are filling unexpired portions 
of a term. 
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This amended article as read was 
adopted. 


Report of Resolutions Committee. 


We will ask for the report of the Reso- 
lutions Committee through Mr. A. T. 
Rohe, chairman. 

MR. ROHE: “WHEREAS, The Insti- 
tute of American: Meat Packers two years 
ago in annual meeting received a grant of 
$15,000 from Thomas E. Wilson where- 
with to found a research laboratory to 
carry on research for the entire packing 
industry, and 

“WHEREAS, This was a generous ac- 
tion in keeping with the character of the 
donor, and with his devotion to the in- 
dustry in which he is engaged, and 

“WHEREAS, This laboratory, the Re- 
search Laboratory of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, founded by 
Thomas E. Wilson, at the University of 
Chicago, has been functioning vigorously 
with a director and with a staff of research 
chemists in behalf of the packing indus- 
try, with benefit and economy to the whole 
industry, therefore be it 

“RESOLVED, That the American Meat 
Packing Industry, through its official as- 
sociation, the Institute of American Meat 
Packers, publicly express by this resolu- 
tion its sincere thanks to Thomas E. Wil- 
son.’ 

This resolution was adopted. 

MR. ROHE: “WHEREAS, The con- 
vention committee of the Institute and 
others assisting them have devoted con- 
siderable time and energy to arranging 
for the comfort, the pleasure and the 
profit of all attending this convention, and 

“WHEREAS, The manner in which 
these arrangements have been carried out 
is appreciated by those benefiting from 
them; therefore be it 

“RESOLVED, That the Institute ac- 
knowledge its appreciation to the General 
Committee on Arrangements, of which 
Mr. Lester Armour is Chairman and Mr. 
R. D. MacManus is Secretary, and to the 
Section on Ladies Entertainment, of 
which Mrs. R. H. Gifford is chairman.” 

This resolution was adopted. 


Report of Nominating Committee. 


VICE PRESIDENT SNYDER: We 
will now listen to the report of the Nom- 
inating Committee. Mr. Thomas E. Wil- 
son is chairman and will present the re- 


port. 

MR. WILSON: Mr. Chairman, the 
Committee beg leave to make the follow- 
ing nominations. In making the selection 
to fill the office of president we had no 
difficulty in selecting the person, but we 
had a good deal of difficulty in convincing 
the gentleman that he should accept the 
office. We feel that the nomination that 
we are about to make, expresses the wish 
of the entire convention. We _ have 
searched out as best we could the wishes 
of the members and we feel that we are, 
in making this nomination, complying 
with that wish. The nomination was made 
unanimously by the Nominating Commit- 
tee. 

Gentlemen, it is Mr. Oscar Mayer. 
(Members arose and applauded.) 

We realize the great. sacrifice that Mr. 
Mayer is making in taking on these duties 
for another year, but we felt that in view 
of the work in progress and the things 
to be accomplished this year that we 
cotldn’t afford to make a change, and we 
impressed upon him with all the force 
within our power the need of his accept- 
ing this office. He had promised that he 
would not accept. 

He had made the statement a year ago 
that he could not accept it again. Now, 
we have given him our promise, our moral 
guarantee that he will not be asked to 
serve another year after completing the 
next term. I think it is only fair that 
that should be carried out. While I am 
mentioning this gentleman, may I.not ex- 
press what I think is the feeling of every 
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member of the Nominating Committee, 
and I think of every member of the In- 
stitute, of appreciation of the kindness of 
the father of the young man, a man whom 
we all have great admiration for, in per- 
mitting young Oscar to go on with this 
work, and in stepping in as he has done 
into his own business in order that Oscar 
could give to this industry and to all of 
us as much of his time as he has given, 
and in order that he might continue in it. 

I think we are all greatly indebted to 
Oscar’s father for that. (Applause.) 

The committee offers in nomination to 
fill the offices of the four vice presidents, 
the names of Mr. E. A. Cudahy, Junior; 
Mr. J. J. Felin, and Mr. F. S. Snyder. 
Those three are reelected. They also 
nominate Mr. john A. Hawkinson. 

For Treasurer, they offer Mr. Henry 
Neuhoff. 

For Directors, they offer the first four 
mentioned as for reelection, Mr. L. E. 
Dennig, Charles E. Herrick, Elmore M. 
Schroth, G. F. Swift; and Mr. John R. 
Kinghan to fill the office that Mr. Hawk- 
inson will vacate as a director in order 
to take the office of vice president. 

We have a vacancy for the year 1928, 
and the committee recommends for the 
filling of that vacancy, the name of Mr. T. 
Henry Foster. 

For the chairman of the Institute Plan 
Commission, Thomas E. Wilson. 

For the Central Administrative Com- 
mittee: Oscar G. Mayer, F. Edson White, 
A. T. Rohe, J. E. Decker, G. F. Swift and 
T. E. Wilson. That is the reelection of 
all the present administrative committee. 

For the Executive Vice President, Mr. 
W. W. Woods. 

It is my pleasure on behalf of the Nom- 
inating Committee to put all these men 
in nomination. 

The motion was seconded, was put to a 
vote and carried. 

VICE PRESIDENT SNYDER: Will 
someone escort the president to the chair? 

We will elect Mr. Mayer, Senior, to 
come to the front also. (Applause) 

President-elect Mayer Speaks. 

PRESIDENT MAYER: Gentlemen, 
both father and I are deeply sensible of 
this greai honor, and deeply grateful 
through this group of friends of ours to 
be here. I know that I do not deserve 
the honor which you do me. On the 
other hand, gentlemen, I can say that I 
do not seek it. 

It has been my wish during the last year 
that this might be my last term. In the 
first place, I considered it a matter of del- 
icacy not to aspire to a longer term of 
office than that chosen by our dear friend 
Mr. Thomas E. Wilson, who is aptly 
called the George Washington of the In- 
stitute. (Applause) Secondly, it was my 
desire to pay a little bit stricter attention 
to our own business and perhaps relieve 
father a little bit from the work which 
he did in my absence. Furthermore, my 
three boys and my little girl are growing 
and they actually demand more of father’s 
time. 

However, when a behest such as I have 
received this morning comes to a man he 
would be a poor sort of individual indeed 
not to respond to the call. This is an 
institute of service. The presidency is a 
work of service, and if the membership 
feels, as I have reason to believe they do, 
even unjustifiedly, I cannot but respond 
to the call. I am deeply grateful to you 
again, and I shall do, with the help I need 
and which I receive from the hundreds of 
men of this Institute and the wonderful 
staff that surrounds me, this work again. 

The work of this year will possibly be 
a constructive work. The industry is per- 
haps ready for more constructive moves 
towards the solution of the economic dif- 
ficulties and problems than in former 
years. There is perhaps a possibility of 
the initiation of some work in connection 
with the further elimination of waste in 
the industry and of the creation of greater 
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orderliness which will perhaps enable this 
industry, as I have said in my talk, to 
assume a more prominent place in the 
family of major American industries to 
which it belongs. But if that work is un- 
dertaken and succeeds, it is only because 
of the whole-hearted cooperation of the 
membership. 

I want to thank you again very deeply 
for the great honor. (Applause) 

VICE PRESIDENT SNYDER: Unless 
the chair hears of any further business, 
the meeting will have to adjourn. 

W. WOOD: There has been a great 
deal of discussion at this convention, both 
in the resolutions committee and among 
individuals. I have heard of a subject 
from several sources, and that is coopera- 
tive advertising as a means of meeting 
this new competition. 


Advertising Discussed. 

The Institute has given very careful 
consideration to that subject, both in the 
Committee on Public Relations and in the 
Central Administrative Committee, as to 
resolutions in the Resolutions Committee, 
and I think it would be clarifying regard- 
ing the Institute policy, if the Chair would 
ask the Chairman of the Committee on 
Public Relations to state the result of the 
Institute’s deliberation of the committee 
on the subject. 

VICE PRESIDENT SNYDER: The 
convention would be very glad indeed to 
hear from that gentleman. Is he present? 

G. F. SWIFT: There has evidently been 
a very definite crystallization of opinion 
in the Institute membership, that there 
should be something done on that subject. 
I think the Institute staff and directors 
have fostered that for three or four years. 
I think it was four years, to be exact; 
that the first couple of years it didn’t 
crystallize very fast, but it has crystallized 
very much in the past year. It has been 
stimulated probably to some extent by the 
ham campaign. 

The Executive Committee, particularly 
the Central Administrative Committee, of 
which I am a member, and also the Chair- 
man of the Publicity Committee on Pub- 
lic Relations, has had serious thoughts or 
considerations shortly previous to this 
convention. We are all pleased that that 
sentiment has crystallized, and we think 
that it is a problem that will have to be 
met and will be met if the packing in- 
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dustry is to hold its own in comparison 
with other foods. 

The conclusion of our very serious 
thought on this was that the problem of 
which we are discussing, if put on it must 
be continued. It is not good for one, 
two or three years. It must be continued 
almost forever. We feel very thoroughly 
convinced that while the benefits will come 
in the packers direction, the greatest ben- 
efit will come to the producer. 

A good many of us have thought in the 
last two or three years that there was very 
little hope of getting the producer suffi- 
ciently interested for them to act. That, 
too, has changed, evidently very much, 
in the last: year. It is surprising to me, 
and I think it is surprising to others on 
the Committee, in getting into the prob- 
lem to find that the producers have been 
thinking of it seriously. It probably was 
not done in an organized way, and we see 
it done in an individual way. We think 
there is a great deal of hope that that 
thing may come about. To know how 
quickly this will come about is quite a 
problem. Some think that it might take 
two years, others think it might be a good 
deal shorter than that. It is going to be 
the duty of the Committee on Public Re- 
lations, of the Central Advisory Commit- 
tee particularly, to see what can be done 
to foster that thought, and to see what 
can be accomplished within the coming 
year. 

It is the first time we have felt hopeful, 
and we do feel hopeful. We feel that 
while we regret very much the delay in 
not coming forward, we recommend the 
thing now because we feel the Institute 
membership majority want it. We would 
like to recommend it now as we think it 
will be that much farther ahead and that 
we will receive more cooperative help, 
financial help, than by waiting a little while 
longer, but it is our direct duty and obli- 
gation to handle that problem and to 
make the most of it within the next year, 
with the hope that it can be accomplished 
within that time. (Applause) 

The meeting adjourned at four-thirty- 
five o’clock. 


FIFTH SESSION 


Wednesday, October 26, 1927, 10:30 a. m. 


The Fourth Public Conference on Edu- 
cation and Industry was held at Mandel 
Hall, University of Chicago. The meet- 
ing convened at ten-thirty o’clock. Mr. 
Mason, president of the University of Chi- 
cago, presided. 

CHAIRMAN MASON: It is my pleas- 
ant privilege to greet you on behalf of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers and 
the University of Chicago, which in com- 
bination support and work in the Institute 
of American Meat Packers. 

You have been holding conference in 
the city. Today you do us the honor of 
coming to the quadrangle to listen to our 
annual Conference on Education and In- 
dustry. It is a happy occasion for the 
university. Each Fall we look forward 
with increased pleasure to this opportunity 
of welcoming here those participating in . 
the great industrial enterprises of the na- 
tion. 

It is not so many years ago since 
scholarship had the courage to remove 
itself from its cloisters, and in coming out 
and meeting problems of the world it suf- 
fered many a hard knock. We all know 
that strength comes from testing,’ from 
opportunity, and in many cases from mis- 
takes and discouragement. , This brings 
into the life of the world the mind and 
the efforts of the scholar, which have re- 
sulted in no small way in increased tangi- 
bility of effort and importance in perform- 
ance of that work which goes out in acad- 
emic halls, 

Meeting Symbolic of Performance. 

In that same time the reaction within 
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the industry has been corresponding, and 
an attitude of many years ago of rule of 
thumb method, of feeling that the prac- 
tical was inevitably opposed to the theo- 
retical, has disappeared. So in this com- 
bination of industry and education, and 
by education I mean research, there has 
come a common spirit of performance to 
a large extent. 

This meeting is symbolic of that com- 
mon spirit of performance. We are fortu- 
nate, and have been fortunate in the past 
years, in having speakers who speak with 
authority on phases of the industrial life 
of the nation in which they are competent 
to express opinions of value, and by virtue 
of which the stimulation both to industry 
and education results. 

Due to a necessary shift in plan I am 
not to have the privilege of presiding this 
morning and instead, Vice President 
Woodward will represent the university 
during the morning session. 

I then again welcome you to the aca- 
demic precincts which I hope you will find 
not too academic, and turn the meeting 
over to Vice President Woodward. (Ap- 
plause) 

CHAIRMAN WOODWARD: Our 
first speaker is a man whose breadth of 
interest and length of experience makes 
him a particularly happy choice to open 
this conference. He is a director of the 
great Chase National Bank and of a num- 
ber of important railway companies. He 
was formerly of New York Chamber of 
Commerce where he was president. His 
interest in education is evidenced by the 
fact that he is a trustee of the Boyce 
Thompson Institute for Plant Research, 
and his special qualification as an expert, 
in the subject upon which he is to address 
us, is established by a service of forty-four 
years, though I am sure you will find it 
difficult to believe it, in the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company of New York, 
during twenty-two of which he has occu- 
pied posts of administration and executive 
responsibility. 

It gives me great pleasure to introduce 
Mr. Frederick H. Ecker, Vice President 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, who will address us on the subject 
of the Relationship of the Risk-Bearing 
Institutions to Modern Industry. (Ap- 
plause) 


The Risk Bearing Institution 
and Its Relation to Modern 
Industry 


By Frederick H. Ecker, Vice-President, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.. 


The importance of the institution of in- 
surance to our economic structure may be 
measured by the amount of insurance 
which is in force to protect our life and 
property values. For instance, insurance 
companies protect against the hazard of 
losses from fire over $125,000,000,000 of 
our national wealth, which is estimated at 
approximately $350,000,000,000. When one 
recalls that a very substantial part of our 
national wealth is of a character not sub- 
ject to fire hazard, the relation of the 
amount so insured to the total value 
which is insurable becomes more signifi- 
cant. The American people believe thor- 
oughly in insuring property values. 

Property, except in its relation to human 
life, has no value. The most thoroughly 
equipped factory, in a desert where human 
life does not exist, would be worth 
nothing. If life is responsible for values, 
certainly, from a purely economic view- 
point, lives should be insured against 
death. With the passing of a life there is 
a definite economic loss to the community, 
to the home, and in the case of the wage 
earner, to business. 

How much this is appreciated is evident 
from the fact that our American people 
carry life insurance to the extent of over 
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$80,000,000,000. Assuming the national 
annual income is $85,000,000,000, the 
amount of life insurance in force now ap- 
proximates one year’s income. 

Historical Origin. 

While insurance, as we know it today, is 
preeminently a modern institution, it had- 
its origin centuries ago in the recognition 
of the importance of providing some 
method of spreading the losses of the few 
over the many engaged in a common 
enterprise. 

One of the most interesting efforts of this 
nature occurred in England among those 
engaged in early commercial shipping. 
History tells us how ship and. cargo 
owners would regularly gather in Lloyds 
Coffee Shop in London toward the end of 
the seventeenth century and enter into 
mutual agreements for the protection of 
their property interests against the perils 
of the sea. Then we find life insurance 
springing into existence largely from the 
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necessity of protection against the loss of 
life of mariners, but not really getting 
started until a later period when life in- 
surance companies were organized. 

The great fire of 1666 in London gave 
an impetus to and demonstrated the need 
for fire insurance. Marine, fire and life 
insurance originally had to justify their 
existence in the face of numerous difficul- 
ties, one of which was the strong belief 
that disasters and death were acts of God 
and that it was sacrilegious to attempt to 
insure against the decrees of Providence. 

A more practical difficulty was the lack 
of adequate experience or data upon which 
to base rates. Just as these forms of in- 
surance originated in the necessity of safe- 
guarding the future against the loss of 
property or life, so casualty insurance later 
came into existence to offer various forms 
of protection against other hazards. That 
the development of industry and insurance 
goes hand in hand is illustrated by the fact 
that the insurance of travellers against in- 
jury on trains was the first really popular 
accident insurance. 


What Insurance Is. 


Defining insurance in terms of our in- 
dustrial and commercial processes, we 
find it is not a productive process like 
manufacturing, nor is it a_ distributive 
process which contributes toward the 
marketing of manufactured products. 
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Insurance is a service of indemnity 
which protects all factors woven into our 
economic fabric. It is designed to give 
the policyholder a sum equivalent to the 
value of his actual loss, or in the ‘case o/ 
life, health or accident insurance, a definite 
amount agreed upon in advance to be paid 
upon the occurrence of the contingency 
insured against. Insurance safeguards the 
future against uncertainties. The cost of 
insurance is reflected in the price of every 
commodity. 

Property values have been to a great 
extent the result of the development of 
credit structure. It is inconceivable that 
business could be carried on without 
credit. This integral feature of business is 
a factor in each step of our economic 
growth. The manufacturer borrows to 
construct the factory which houses his 
operations, to meet his payroll, or to pay 
for new materials. The wholesaler and re- 
tailer are dependent upon credit for capital 
with which to help finance their respective 
enterprises. Then, too, we find consumers 
using their credit to enable them to pur- 
chase on the installment basis many of the 
necessities and luxuries of life. 

How much of this credit would be ex- 
tended if there was no institution of in- 
surance? Certainly not as much as is 
granted today because insurance is a 
stabilizing factor essential to credit. 
Mortgages will not advance funds upon 
inventories, factories or dwellings without 
the protection of fire insurance. It is not 
unusual for bankers to require life insur- 
ance policies as a condition precedent to 
making loans. The automobile finance 
company makes sure that its equity is 
protected against the possibility of loss 
due to theft or fire. Many other illustra- 
tions could readily be cited to show the 
importance of insurance to our credit 
structure, 

Let us look at the relationship of in- 
surance and credit from another aspect. 
A very substantial part of business 
throughout the world is done on credit. 
The actual money employed is wholly in- 
adequate to provide for the magnitude of 
modern business transactions. Various 
substitutes for money have been devel- 
oped, and these are generally in the form 
of credit instruments. Insurance has 
come to be recognized as one of the most 
important factors underlying these in- 
struments. Credit requires stabilized con- 
ditions, and insurance is one of the credit 
stabilizing forces. 


Insurance and Economic Development. 


The institution of insurance is -essen- 
tially a great reservoir of capital consisting 
of equitably proportioned small contribu- 
tions from the many from which pay- 
ments are made to the few who suffer loss. 
This reservoir, technically known as re- 
serves, fulfills another important function, 
and that is the service of investment. 

The assets of insurance companies in 
this country now exceed $14,000,000,000. 
The investment of these funds is con- 
trolled by the exercise of sound business 
sense under limitations imposed by law. 
Within such limits there is wide opportun- 
ity for social service, and so these insurance 
dollars are found actively at work in the 
interest of the people, industry and the 
government. 

These insurance dollars help maintain and 
develop our railroads. They help generate 
the power necessary to turn the wheels of 
industry. They help provide good roads 
and governmental improvements. They 
assist in developing conveniences which 
make for a happier and healthier commu- 
nity life, a more educated coming gen- 
eration and higher standards of living. 
Insurance reserves are playing a vital part 
in our economic progress. 

All forms of insurance have a very real 
social value to the community. Let us 
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consider life insurance for a moment in 
this connection. It enables the head of the 
family to project his hopes and ambitions 
to a time in the future after he shall have 
been taken away. Life insurance permits 
him to assure his children an adequate 
education, to start them properly on their 
journey through life, to safeguard the 
future independence of his widow, and to 
keep the family together after his death. 
This service is of great constructive im- 
portance in the development of the in 
dividual and the community. 

There are many economic aspects to the 
social value of life ‘insurance. -Its: bene- 
ficiaries are not economic burdéns, but 
consumers of the products of industry who 
can pay their way. The primary problem 
confronting industry and commerce today 
is. marketing production. Life insurance 
payments to beneficiaries are: particularly 
helpful because they tend to stabilize and 
maintain the buying habits and buying 
power of insured consumers, particularly 
* at a time when they are most likely to be 
affected by the passing of the breadwinner. 


Relation to Business Operations. 


If a cross section of any type of business 
is studied, insurance will be found to be 
playing an important part therein. For 
illustration, let us again turn to fire in- 
surance. When times are prosperous 
manufacturers have large supplies of raw 
materials, stores are well stocked, and the 
institution of fire insurance is extending 
its watchful coverage over all of these 
values. 

When business is operating under a 
hand-to-mouth buying policy, fire insur- 
ance knows exactly what the situation is 
from the amount of. insurance which is 
being carried. upon the inventories of 
manufacturers and wholesalers. When a 
change takes place in the existing policy 
of buying, fire insurance will be among the 
first to know it as a result of changed de- 
mands for protection. 

Until a business man suffers from the 
results of a fire, he often does not 
appreciate thoroughly the full effect of it. 
From his fire insurance company he re- 
ceives a sum of money equivalent to the 
actual value of his physical loss, but his 
current income may be discontinued. Dur- 
ing the period of the shut-down a large 
part of his overhead may have to be met. 
His: investments made to build his trade, 
as well as to recruit and train proper 
operating forces, may be affected materi- 
ally.» The institution of fire insurance may 
be utilized in lending a helping hand in 
these cases. 

Many business men have been able to 
pay their rent as a result of availing them- 
selves of certain types of fire insurance 
policies, while others have secured at 
regular intervals an income to take the 
place of that which has been lost during 
the period of reconstruction. The latter 
form of protection is of comparativelv 
recent origin and is known as use and 
occupancy insurance. 

England has set an example in com- 
mercial cooperation which may well chal- 
lenge our attention. Her successful foreign 
trade is largely predicated on the fact that 
shipping, finance and insurance are inter- 
related through the medium of British in- 
terests exclusively. In so far as insurance 
protection in connection with our own for- 
eign trade is concerned, our own com- 
mercial interests may well take a leaf from 
England’s book and conclude that it is the 
part of business wisdom—to say nothing 
of lovalty—to see to it that American 
shipping is insured in American companies. 


Group Insurance in Industry. 


No form of insurance bears as close a 
relationship to the human side of industry 
as does that infant prodigy of the insur- 
ance world which is known as group in- 
surance. To appreciate the economic im- 
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portance of a program of insurance ad- 
ministered directly in the interests of the 
human factor in industry, one need only 
reflect on the substantial ratio of operat- 
ing expense which is represented by cost 
of labor. 

Briefly stated, group insurance is mass 
protection of the employees of any one 
employer or corporation, issued at whole- 
sale rates and without medical examina- 
tion. Firms with fewer than fifty em- 
ployees are not legally eligible for group 
life insurance. Group insurance is usually 
written to protect all employees actively 
working for the employer, regardless of 
age, sex, condition of health, race, or 
nationality, or hazard of employment. 

A policy of group insurance can be 
issued only to an employer, but it is a cur- 
rent practice in the large majority of cases 
to have the insured employees contribute 
substantially to the low wholesale cost of 
the program. Such programs are called 
contributory group insurance and they can 
legally be made effective only when not 
less than 75 per cent of the eligible em- 
ployees agree to contribute their desig 
nated share of the premium, which often 
is fixed at the rate of 60c per month per 
thousand dollars of insurance. 

In the light of the fact that the first 
commercial policy of group insurance, as 
such; was issued in 1911, the outstanding 
popularity of the plan is evidenced by the 
fact that at the present time approximaelv 
15,000 firms in the United States and 
Canada carry group life insurance con- 
tracts protecting the lives of approximately 
4,700,000 employees with almost $6,000,- 
000,000 of group life insurance. In the 
packing industry alone it is estimated that 
employers have cooperated through the 
medium of Group Life Insurance to help 
approximately 67,000 workers establish for 
themselves and their families total Group 
Life Insurance protection aggregating ap- 
proximately $90,000,000. 


Group Insurance Popular. 


That the fundamental philosophy of 
group insurance appeals strongly to both 
employers and employees is evidenced by 
the steady and rapidly increasing popular- 
ity of this form of insurance. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to note that while 
in the four calendar years from 1923 to 
1926, inclusive, the amount of ordinary in- 
surance in force increased 40 per cent, and 
the amount of industrial insurance 47 pe~ 
cent, the amount of group life insurance in 
force increased 170 per cent. 

It is noteworthy that in the last few 
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years group insurance has grown not alone 
vertically in amount of group life insurance 
in force but also horizontally in the de- 
velopment of group policies protecting 
workers also against the hazard of sick- 
ness and non-occupational accident, acci- 


dental death and dismemberment, and 
poverty in old age. 
This protection is afforded through 


policies of group health insurance; group 
accidental death and dismemberment in- 
surance; and group pension policies. In 
addition, group insured thrift contracts 
have been developed to help workers sys- 
tematically accumulate savings protected 
by‘ life insurance. Under all these pro- 
grams the worker’s contribution is col- 
lected automatically by payroll deductions 
authorized in advance in writing by the 
contributing employee. 

A 1927 model group insurance program 
classifies the workers on the basis of the 
amount of their earnings. Usually from 
three to five such classes are established; 
each class embracing all employees whose 
earnings fall within certain income brack- 
ets, Then the insurance benefits and the 
employee’s contributions are graduated 
under these classes in accordance with the 
employee’s economic status and his capac- 
ity to pay premiums. 

One such program recently adopted by 
the Cleveland Railway Co. offers workers 
for a modest fixed weekly contribution and 
all in one group insurance “package,” life 
insurance, including total and permanent 
disabality benefits; group sickness and 
nonoccupational accident benefits; acci- 
dental death and dismemberment insur- 
ance; and old age pension benefits. The 
employer congwters it good business to pay 
the balance of the net cost over and above 
the employees’ contributions and _ the 
popularity of the plan was shown by the 
fact that 98 per cent of the eligible em- 
ployees voluntarily applied for the protec- 
tion within a few days. 


Employees’ Health Guarded. 


It has been well said that group insur- 
ance is an adventure in cooperation, and 
this means not only cooperation as be- 
tween employer and employees but also 
cooperation of the insuring company with 
both employees and employer. As _ soon 
as the group insurance protection actually 
becomes effective, the progressive insur- 
ance company embarks upon a program of 
service which goes far beyond the actual in- 
surance benefits provided under the 
policies. 

At least one company offers, without 
any added cost beyond the premiums 
themselves, the service of trained, graduate 
visiting nurses. These pay periodic visits to 
the homes of all employees absent on 
account of sickness; render expert visiting 
nursing caresunder the instructions of the 
attending physician, and regularly keep the 
employer advised of the patient’s progress. 
Periodically the employees are furnished 
also with simple, authoritative health 
booklets which carry into their homes 
sensible messages of hygiene and right 
living and which tend to dispel the igno- 
rance which is responsible for so much of 
the sickness and disease that taxes Amer- 
ican industry so heavily every year. 

Safety engineers are furnished to go 
into the plants on inspection trips and to 
inaugurate safety campaigns among the 
employees. Experts on ventilation, light- 
ing, and heating are availakle to cooper- 
ate in the improvement of working condi- 
tions. Physicians who specialize on in- 
dustrial hygiene cooperate in the improve- 
ment of both living and working condi- 
tions. This service is not philanthropy. 
It is good business. It pays. It tends to 
promote good-will among workers. It 
pays the employer because it tends to 
improve the health and efficiency of work- 
ers and to reduce absenteeism. It pays 
the insurance company because it tends to 
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reduce claims, and it is noteworthy that 
with several companies favorable claim 
experience is reflected in the reduction of 
the group insurance cost to the employer 
through the payment of dividends or 
through rate reductions. 


Pensions in Industry. 

Reference has already been made to the 
inclusion of pension benefits in group in- 
surance programs, but the importance of 
the pension situation in industry clearly 
warrants further comment. 

For many years sound business practice 
has definitely recognized the clear-cut 
necessity of rev aluating depreciation in ma- 
chinery and equipment and of periodically 
charging off such depreciation in the bal- 
ance sheet. Generally speaking, business 
has given far less attention and much less 
businesslike consideration to the even 
more important subject of depreciation in 
the value of human equipment. Mechan- 
ical equipment can be scrapped and sent 
to the junk heap without compunction. 
No employer in this room would be will- 
ing or could afford to accord the same 
treatment to human equipment that has 
become ineffective and antiquated through 
years of faithful service devoted to the 
employer’s business. 

This natural sentiment existing in the 
hearts and minds of American business- 
men has over the years led to the adoption 
of numerous pension programs both of an 
informal and formal nature. The 1925 
report of the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board cites the existence of formal 
employees’ pension plans in 245 American 
business institutions employing over 
2,815,000 men and women. 

It is unfortunate that so many pension 
programs conceived in a sentimental man- 
ner have also been inaugurated and admin- 
istered in the same way rather than as 
business programs scientifically based on 
sound actuarial practice. While mechan- 
ical depreciation has been an annual 
charge in many balance sheets, many firms 
contractually or morally committed to 
pension programs have made financial pro- 
vision for depreciation in human equip- 
ment only when the bill was actually pre- 
sented by the arrival of individual em- 
ployees at retirement age. This system 
obviously fails during the passage of years 
to take into account the steadily accruing 
obligation on account of length of service 
rendered by employees who will subse- 
quently become eligible for pension pay- 
ments. 

As in the case of mechanical equipment, 
sound business practice dictates the wis- 
dom of making definite provision from 
each year’s earnings to provide appro- 
priate pensions, that is, to provide depre- 
ciation expense in human equipment. 
Sound practice, as in the case of ma- 
chinery, etc., requires that a_ liability 
should clearly be charged annually to the 
cost of production during the employee’s 
productive years to provide for his re- 
tirement. 

Experience has shown that pension 
programs are full of financial pitfalls. For 
illustration, an unusually favorable mortal- 
ity experience, sustained for many years 
among the retired employees of an estab- 
lishment, may well bankrupt an otherwise 
soundly conceived pension program. Dur- 
ing recent years life insurance has given 
increasing attention to this important 
problem. Some life insurance companies 
are well equipped to help industry solve 
its pension problems not only by sound 
actuarial advice and by underwriting the 
pension risk, but also by helping sell to 
the employees contributory pension pro- 
grams under which the retirement bene- 
fits to the employee can be increased with- 
out corresponding cost to the employer. 


Partnership Insurance. 


Andrew Carnegie is credited with a 
statement to the effect that if his ma- 
chinery and plants were destroyed and 
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his men left to him, he would have no 
trouble to regain commercial supremacy; 
but, if he lost his men, the retention oi 
his machines would be useless. 

The importance of man power in indus- 
try cannot be over-estimated. Business 
progresses through the team work of hu- 
man beings; but some pull a bigger load 
than others. The value to business of the 
units in that team depends on the facility 
or cost of replacement. There is a definite 
measure by which material replacement 
can be computed. There is, however, no 
standard by which the replacement of an 
executive may be measured. His work de- 
pends on his mind—his personality and 
his experience. 

It is obvious that the loss by death of 
an important executive may be a serious 
blow to industry. Business may under- 
take to indemnify itself in case of such 
losses, through protection afforded by 
business or partnership or corporation 
policies. 

An executive’s salary is seldom a true 
measure of his total worth to his com- 
pany. The president of a large corpora- 
tion may get $100,000 a year salary. The 
minimum wage in his corporation may be 
$1,000 a year for unskilled labor. Yet his 
corporation regards him as many times 
more valuable than a hundred laborers 
whose combined income equals his. If 
his corporation wishes to make provision 
for indemnifying itself for his loss by 
death, it might conservatively place some 
millions of dollars as the actual money 
value of the individual by whom $100,000 
salary is earned. 

Investors are influenced by their opinion 
of the man at the helm. If they know 
that the death of that man, while depriv- 
ing the company of his services, would be 
offset by the payment to that company of 
a large sum of money by an insurance 
company, they would be more willing to 
risk investments in that particular enter- 
prise. Credit and bank loans are also 
favorably affected when such insurance 
exists. 

The mechanics of such business insur- 
ance are relatively simple, since in prin- 
ciple it does not vary much from the 
forms which the insured may take out 
himself for the benefit of his family. A 
corporation may purchase insurance on 
its important executives. Partners may 
be insured for the benefit of each other. 
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The extent of these forms of business 
insurance are in a measure indicated by 
figures recently prepared by an insurance 
paper. It was estimated that there are 
more than 13,000 men in this country in- 
sured for more than $50,000. Another list 
shows 200 individuals on the life. of each 
of whom at least a million dollars of in- 
surance is in force. Many of these pol- 
icies represent personal. insurance. A 
large number of them undoubtedly are 
corporation or partnership policies. 


Liability and Compensation Insurance. 


A definitely known expense can be read- 
ily provided for in the overhead cost of 
doing business. Contingent liabilities, 
however, present a real problem in cost 
accounting the various factors entering in- 
to the price of a commodity. Every em- 
ployer is confronted with various contin- 
gent liabilities. Casualty and surety com- 
panies underwrite these contingent liabil- 
ities for definite fixed premiums. Then, if 
the contingent liability becomes an actual 
liability, the insurance company pays. For 
illustrative purposes, let us briefly consider 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance. 

One of the most difficult liabilities which 
employers face is the possibility of acci- 
dents to their employees. Prior to 1910, 
the principles of common law liability reg- 
ulated the relationship between American 
employers and their employees in the 
event of accidents. This meant that the 
employer had three defences which he 
might use against the claims of injured 
employees. These were: assumption of 
risk; contributory negligence; and the 
fellow-servant rule. The system of com- 
mon law liability was unfair to all con- 
cerned. In 1910 a new system was intro- 
duced in our industrial life and that was 
workmen’s compensation. State after 
state adopted it by proper legislation and 
today we find forty-four states in which 
this principle is applied. 

The effect of workmen’s compensation 
legislation has been to shift the cost of ac- 
cidents to industry. Injured employees 
are assured of definite payments made in 
accordance with legal schedules, generally 
regardless of their negligence. Proper 
machinery has been set up in the various 
states for administering workmen’s com- 
pensation laws to the end that the inter- 
ests of employees, employers and the pub- 
lic are safeguarded. 

Employers who avail themselves of 
workmen’s compensation are free of any 
legal liability to their injured employees, 
providing they have met the requirements 
of the law which relates to their financial 
ability to pay the benefits awarded to in- 
jured employees. Here is where insurance 
comes in. Comparatively few employers 
can afford to self-insure either because of 
the risk involved or on account of their 
unwillingness to use working capital for 
setting up the necessary reserves. Fur- 
thermore, the belief is maintained by busi- 
ness men generally that this is a highly 
technical function and one which can be 
better administered by an insurance com- 
pany then by themselves. 


The cost of workmen’s compensation in- 
surance depends primarily upon _ the 
amount of benefits, prescribed by law, to 
be paid to injured employees. The trend 
of benefits is constantly upward. There 
is scarcely a session of a state legislature 
which does not enact some more liberal 
benefit. Industrial commissions in the 
course of their deliberations are also con- 
tributing toward this liberalizing trend. 
There can be no argument about the jus- 
tice of fair and reasonable benefits payable 
promptly to the employee at a time when 
he needs them most. As the cost of work- 
men’s compensation is charged to over- 
head expense, it is a factor which must be 
considered by industry, particularly if it 
assumes such proportions that- it affects 
the possibilities of successfully meeting 
competition. 
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Automobile Insurance in Industry. 


Of the other types of contingent liabil- 
ity confronting industry, one of the most 
important is the danger of claims arising 
from the operation of automobiles. With 
twenty million cars using our streets and 
roads, there is a constantly growing toll 
of impaired life and property. A ray of 
hope, though, appears when we are told 
that the number of accidents per thousand 
cars has decreased since 1915. Such acci- 
dents, however, may mean bankruptcy to 
some concerns or serious impairment of 
their operating capital where substantial 
liability for damages has been incurred. 

Again the insurance companies have 
been alert to the changing needs of indus- 
try and, as a result, have created automo- 
bile insurance to absorb contingent liabil- 
ities which may arise from automobile ac- 
cidents. Originally this form of insurance 
protected the individual car and then it 
developed into protection for groups of 
cars of a common employer. 

Today we find the insurance companies 
encouraging and assisting industry to re- 
duce automobile accidents through merit 
rating systems used in the determination 
of premium rates in cases where a particu- 
lar business operates a fleet of cars. There 
is another development which is taking 
place now and which relates to employers 
whose salesmen canvass their territories 
in either their own cars or those provided 
for them. In the event of accidents caused 
by the cars driven by these salesmen there 
arise many border-line cases, the effect of 
which demonstrates the importance of em- 
ployers being properly insured against 
contingent liability even in the event of 
accidents due to automobiles owned by 
the salesmen themselves but driven in the 
course of their usual business occupation. 

CHAIRMAN WOODWARD: I know, 
Mr. Ecker will interpret this hearty round 
of applause as an expression of the em- 
ployers as of confidence and appreciation. 
We certainly have enjoyed your very com- 
prehensive treatment of the subject. 

The next speaker, I suspect has been 
trying for ten years, and vainly, to live 
down the title of “professor.” Born in 
the middle west, and for the most part 
educated in the middle west, he took his 
doctor’s degree in economics in Columbia 
University, and for seven years thereafter 
he taught economics, first at Columbia and 
then at Harvard University. Forsaking 
the academic field, he then became the 
economic advisor of the National Bank of 
Commerce in New York, and two years 
later the economist of the Chase National 
Bank, a position which he now occupies. 

He is the author of a number of works 
on finance and is an authority of inter- 
national recognition in that field. The 
particular topic which he has chosen for 
his address today is “Some Major Forces 
in the International Money Market.” 

I have the honor of introducing Mr. B. 
M. Anderson. (Applause) 


Some Major Forces in the Inter- 
national Money Market 


By Bemjamin M. Anderson, Jr., Ph. D., 
Economist of The Chase National 
Bank, New York. 


The past year has seen a great further 
extension of one of*the most remarkable 
post-war financial developments, namely, 
the practice of central banks’ carrying part 
of their reserves in other countries—a 
form of the gold exchange standard as dis- 
tinguished from the strict gold standard. 
Under the strict gold standard, each coun- 
try carries its gold reserves within its own 
borders, redeems its paper money on de- 
mand in gold, and issues new paper money 
freely against gold. Under the gold ex- 
change standard, paper money is protected 
in value either by redemption in drafts on 
foreign banks, or sometimes merely by 
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“pegging” foreign exchange rates through 
operations in the exchange market. 

Thirty central banks in July of 1927 car- 
ried approximately $1,900,000,000 of foreign 
liquid assets. The Reichsbank, the Neth- 
erlands Bank, and the National Bank of 
Norway reduced their holdings of foreign 
liquid assets between July, 1926, and July, 
1927, but the Bank of Italy trebled its 
foreign holdings during that period. The 
National Bank of Belgium’s figure rose 
from a small sum to 2,220,000,000 francs, 
while the growth of the foreign balances 
of the Bank of France has been in many 
ways the ontstanding financial event of the 
year, the figure rising from a small amount 
in the middle of 1926 to, roughly, a billion 
Gollars at the present time. 
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Before the war, the gold exchange stand- 
ard was looked upon as a makeshift device, 
designed as a transition measure toward 
the full gold standard, a convenient device 
for poor countries or for small countries. 
It was looked upon as possible only be- 
cause it was unusual, and because there 
was a great gold standard world on which 
the gold exchange standard countries 
could depend. Confined to minor money 


markets, it constituted a safe enough 
device. 

If, however, the effort be made to uni- 
versalize the gold exchange standard, 


obviously impossible problems arise. (1) 
Obviously, if no country is willing to hold 
gold, the gold would find no home, and 
there would be a constant expansion of 
deposit balances as the gold moved about, 
being first deposited in one country and 
then in another. (2) If no country paid 
out gold in redeeming its paper money, 
but merely paid in drafts on some other 
country, the holder of paper money could 
not get gold. (3) The process would lead 
to a violent break in money rates as 
surplus reserves piled up in every market, 
with an immense and indeed unlimited ex- 
pansion of bank credit. The post-war 
world has not gone so far as this, but has 
gone far enough to generate an immense 
bank expansion and an artificial ease of 
money which misleads us as to the real 
facts regarding capital accumulation. 


The Movement of Gold. 


Gold has come to the United States 
since the middle of 1920 (a) because of 
Europe’s debt on current account to the 
United States, (b) because of the use of 
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foreign balances as a substitute for gold 
reserve in vault by foreign banks, and 
(c) because of the operation of Gresham’s 
Law. During 1926 and 1927 the balance of 
current indebtedness has been against the 
United States, but we have still gained 
gold because of the growth of the gold 
exchange standard’ and the operation of 
Gresham’s Law. 

There are still comparatively few money 
markets, among them our own, to which 
gold bullion can be taken and converted 
without loss into domestic currency. In 
France, for example, though the Bank of 
France will buy foreign exchange at the 
market rates, issuing francs to pay for it, 
it is not legally obliged to take ‘gold 
bullion in return for francs, except at the 
old par, and at this rate the holder of gold 
would lose approximately 80 per cent. 
Therefore, foreigners wishing francs, and 
French holders of foreign values wishing 
francs, bring foreign exchange rather than 
gold to Paris. 

During 1925 and the first half of 1926 
there was an immense outflow of capital 
from France, French investors converting 
their holdings as far as possible into liquid 
form and accumulating foreign balances 
and foreign securities. With the financial 
reforms and the return of confidence in the 
late summer of 1926, the tide turned and 
an immense backflow of capital came to 
France, forcing the franc to rise rapidly 
in value. In December of 1926, the French 
Government and the Bank of France, de- 
ciding that the franc had risen high 
enough, made a de facto stabilization, and 
the Bank of France bought all the foreign 
exchange offered at an approximately fixed 
rate, preventing a further rise in the franc. 
Since then most of the immense accumu- 
lation of foreign exchange in the hands of 
the Bank has come. 

Money rates in Paris have sunk very 
low, and the Bank of France has_ been 
concerned with the development and has 
sought to deal with it in a statesmanlike 
way. The bank of France has been handi- 
capped, however, (a) by the fact that the 
French Government has not deemed it 
wise, for political reasons, to put the franc 
on an unqualified gold basis at a new par, 
and (b) by the desire of the Bank of 
France not to make complications for out- 
side money markets, notably London. 

Had France gone on the strict gold 
standard in December, 1926, the Bank of 
France would not have gained a billion 
dollars in foreign liquid assets, but rather, 
perhaps, $200,000,000 to $300,000,000 in 
actual gold. The point is that had actual 
gold moved to Paris it would have cut 
under the gold reserves of other money 
markets, forcing them to raise their rates 
at the same time that rates were falling in 
Paris. This would have led to foreign bor- 
rowing in Paris, which would have estab- 
lished a backflow of funds, and an equilib- 
rium point would have been reached long 
before a billion dollars of gold moved to 
Paris. 

Federal Reserve Policy Changed. 


Since the automatic commercial forces 
which regulate the international flow of 
gold were not operative, the Bank of 
France apparently undertook direct action. 
To prevent the use of the same gold as 
reserves, in two money markets at the 
same time, from generating an unsound 
expansion, the Bank of France began to 
buy gold with its foreign balances in 
London, and also to transfer part of its 
holdings of foreign exchange from Europe 
to New York by selling sterling and buy- 
ing dollars. 

These transactions put, a burden on 
sterling exchange and made heavy drains 
on the gold reserves of the Bank of Eng- 
land. There was no question of London’s 
ability to protect itself, but to do this 
London would have had to raise the Bank 
of England rate and tighten up the mone- 
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tary fabric, which she was reluctant to do. 
The matter has been frankly discussed in 
the London press. 

The Bank of France, in view of the 
situation in the London money market, 
apparently relaxed its pressure both on 
London’s gold and on sterling, but not be- 
fore a considerable tightening up in 
London had taken place. The London bill 
rate, for example, which stood at 348 per 
cent on May 13, rose to 4% per cent on 
June 3. The Berlin market also tightened 
up, but this was partly due to independent 
action by the Reichsbank. 

The policy of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem during May had the effect merely of 
preventing the European developments 
from affecting the American money market. 
But, beginning in late July, a decisive 
change in Federal Reserve policy has 
taken place, which is understood to be ex- 
pected, in part at least, to take pressure 
from the London money market. The 
Federal Reserve System, beginning in the 
week July 27-August 3, made a sharp in- 
crease in its purchases of government 
securities, the figure rising from $385,000,- 
000 on July 27 to approximately $500,- 
000,000 on September 7, an increase of 
$114,450,000 in six weeks, and also reduced 
its buying rates on acceptances, and its 
discount rates, in late July and early 
August. All these things in conjunction 
made money very abundant and cheap in 
the United States. 

The chief consequence of this abundant 
cheap money appears to have been an in- 
crease of bank funds in the securities mar- 
ket, either in the form of investments in 
securities or as collateral loans. 


Loans Expanded. 
In the period between Aug. 3 and Oct. 


5, seven hundred banks expanded their 
loans and investments $616,000,000, of 
which $410,000,000 went to the securities 
market. On the basis of the usual rela- 
tions between the loans, discounts, and in- 
vestments of these banks and those of all 
the commercial banks of the United 
States, the total increase in bank credit 
between August 3 and October 5 was 
$1,329,000,000—though it may be uncertain 
whether the banks, as a whole, would 
move as rapidly as this, our evidence for 
the ratios used being based on year-to-year 
comparisons. An incidental consequence 
has been a moderate rise in the price of 
sterling, and a temporary flow of a certain 
volume of American short-term funds to 
the London money market. 

We must view this expansion of bank 
credit, not as an isolated episode, but 
rather as a continuation of the expansion 
which has taken place since the beginning 
of 1922, and which, interrupted in 1923, 
has continued in a large way ever since. 
From June 30, 1922, to October 12, 1927, 
the deposits of commercial banks in the 
United States have increased $11,766,000,- 
000, and their loans, discounts and invest- 
ments, $12,311,000,000. 

This expansion far exceeds the expan- 
sion of the period of our participation in 
the war, when commodity prices were far 
higher and rapidly rising, when the Gov- 
ernment’s immense war finance had to be 
facilitated by bank expansion, when in- 
dustries had to be transformed from a 
peace to a war basis, when armies had to 
be sent across the water, and when ship- 
ments of goods from all over the world to 
our Allies had to be financed by America. 
During the period of our participation in 
the war, deposits expanded only $5,835,- 
000,000, and loans, discounts and invest- 
ments expanded only $7,056,000,000. 

The expansion which began in 1922 has 
not been in response to the needs of com- 
merce. Commercial borrowing has _ in- 
creased very little. Virtually all of the 
immense increase in bank credit has been 
taken up by increased collateral loans 
against securities, increased bank invest- 
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ments in securities, increased bank hold- 
ings of real estate mortgages, and in- 
creased bank holdings of instalment 
finance paper. We cannot afford to go 
further in these directions for the sake of 
an incidental and temporary benefit to our 
friends on the other side of the water. 


Policy Curtails Expansion, 


London needs no advice regarding her 
own policies. London has great financial 
wisdom and experience, as well as great 
financial prestige and strength, and has 
doubtless already given consideration to 
the suggestion which follows, in addition 
to others which may be better suited to 
her problems, But it is, of course, proper 
that American opinion should be expressed 
as to the kind of international cooperation 
which we can afford to undertake, and the 
following suggestion is made from that 
point of view. 

A specific gold loan, a placement with 
American investors of long-term British 
securities, would put gold into the vaults 
of the Bank of England, which England 
would not be obliged to send back to us 
immediately as soon as Our money rates 
tighten, and the making of such a loan, 
instead of encouraging further bank ex- 
pansion in the United States, would 
operate to check expansion here. 

While the actual gold proceeds of such 
a loan were being withdrawn from the 
American money market, the Federal 
Reserve System could prevent money rates 
in the United States from rising too fa8t 
or too far by moderate purchases of 
United States Government securities, in 
amounts substantially smaller than the 
withdrawals of gold, the actual amounts 
required determined experimentally as the 
process went on. 

The foregoing analysis would seem to 
suggest that the ideal in Federal Reserve 
Bank policy at the present time, whether 
such a transaction as this is put through 
or not, would be, not a sharp and violent 
reversal of policy which would compel 
general liquidation, but rather such a 
degree of “holding back” as would prevent 
further expansion. 

CHAIRMAN WOODWARD: In view 
of Mr. Godfrey’s limited time I am not 
going to take even a moment to introduce 


him. 
Education and Wealth 
By Hollis Godfrey, President, 
Engineering-Economics Foundation. 


MR. GODFREY: Iam going to try in 
fifteen minutes to summarize twenty-one 
years of research, for the first publication 
of the results which I am giving were 
issued in September, 1906. All of those 
years we have been working on just two 
things, fundamentally. One was to find 
out what the wealth in the United States 
is, and to learn of.the tools that men and 
women use in your railroads, your tele- 
phones, your structures, your motors, and 
all the tasks of daily life. We are trying 
to find out how wealth had grown from 
1906 to 1927; who had caused that great 
growth; what part you and those around 
you have played in it; what part the men 
and women in the homes, and here in this 
hall, had in making that wealth grow; and 
how their fathers and their grandfathers 
built it. 

Why did it come? What was the cause 
of it? How did your fathers and you 
yourselves build that great growth? Last- 
ly, how could it be continued and ad- 
vanced? And there is where the problem 
comes to your sons, for we are looking 
at the future as well as at the present. 

First and foremost, we found when we 
started, that there was no literature which 
could aid us materially in that work. Since 
1900, only sixty-nine books on wealth had 
been bought by Harvard University or by 
the Boston Public Library, and since 1910 
only four have been written by Americans. 
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Each of those is on a small part of wealth. 
When we started we had to do one thing 
first and foremost: Find out how wealth 
here had grown from three-quarters of 
a billion when Hamilton made his first 
estimates, to that great wealth of three 
hundred and fifty-five billions of today. 


How Wealth Has Grown. 


Now, when we got that, we found very 
definitely that there were three great 
trends. There was that slow growth of 
agricultural America. It came up from 
the beginning, through the war of 1812, 
the Mexican War, and the gradual coloni- 
zation till 1840. Then the trend began to 
shoot upward to 1900 which was a crucial 
year, Then the curve goes almost straight 
up, a period in which we have been living 
and have taken a part in, It is the great 
period of wealth in the United States. 

That tremendous curve is the most sig- 
nificant single starting point of every bit 
of wealth and service that we can use. 
3ut all wealth is used by man, and comes 
from man. Now, how had men grown? 
How had they grown in body? How had 
they grown in mind? Every bit of that 
wealth was created by man and used by 
man. So first, we took the line of popu- 
lation, a slow straggling line, breaking, to 
some degree, just after the Civil War in 
1870 and straggling across the plains. 
Population had increased twenty-eight 
hundred and eighty-one per cent as op- 
posed to that terrific fifty thousand per 
cent increases of wealth that the man used. 
There was the body. 

Then we turned to the mind. We went 
back to the early beginning of the col- 
onies. We charted the increase of the 
public and private high school population. 
From 1790 to 1927 we got that curve in 
all its latest developments. It matched, 
point by point and line by line, with that 
great growth of wealth. 

Since 1907, wealth has increased four 
hundred and fourteen per cent. The num- 
ber of regular students in secondary 
schools, the key of the whole school situ- 
ation, has increased four hundred and ten 
per cent. At every point, year by year, 
five years by tive years, your mind moves 
with wealth. Your body never moves 
with wealth. 

Then we came to the next point: If 
men, trained and educated men, moved 
with wealth, how about the tools they 
used? As a matter of fact a man can’t 
work to create wealth without a printed 
page. If you will think for a moment you 
will realize that every kilowatt of elec- 
trical power has been preceded by an en- 
gineering book; that every single particle 
of material which has been developed by 
chemical industry, and your whole meat 
packing industry, has come because some- 
one recorded chemical reactions on a 
printed page first. You will realize, if you 
think for a moment, that the good health 
that we have today has come because men 
sought to understand health. They wrote 
down the facts they learned upon the 
printed page and then used these facts 
to multiply our days of time. 


Books Precede Wealth. 


We turned to the library of my old 
university at Harvard. We went back to 
1790 and we charted the growth of the 
number of books in Harvard. The gain 
in the number of books of Harvard Uni- 
versity preceded the gain of wealth. 
There is no point where it has fallen be- 
low the wealth curve. We have tested 
this with other libraries and have found 
that just as, point by point, education 
moves by wealth, so does the tool of edu- 
cation—the book. 

Then we went back and we examined 
the four gravity movements since 1900. 
That tremendous gain in power that is 
sweeping across America to the farthest 
corner; that tremendous increase in chem- 
ical industries by which alone we live to- 
day; and that increase in the most valu- 
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able of all possessions, the days of life 
of men. 

As I said befere, knowledge and educa- 
tion always precedes wealth. Action fol- 
lows in wealth. What wealth does is to 
create potential freedom. Once knowl- 
edge has created wealth, wealth makes it 
possible for these halls to rise, for the 
library to have its books, for men to 
spend time to learn what is useful and 
what is waste. 

We have thus, the great cycle of the 
relation of education and wealth. Educa- 
tion is the cause of wealth and wealth 
provides the potential capacities for edu- 
cation. Then, when we determined that, 
we said: “Let us go back and see what 
has happened? Have men failed or have 
they succeeded as they gained knowl- 
edge?” So we went back to the Brad- 
street columns of failures and successes. 
We took all the failures and successes 
from 1881 to 1927. We then calculated 
the percentages of failures from 1881 to 
1900, which was a period of many failures 
and throughout the percentage of failures 
was high. 

The line of knowledge was rising slow- 
ly. In 1900 the line of knowledge jumped 
rapidly. And from that day the percent- 
age of failures has remained low. Knowl- 
edge is solvency. Knowledge is gain in 
wealth. There was the basis for the first 
determination. In all my years as a col- 
lege president, I had to talk about gen- 
eralities to some degree. Now we have 
figures. But the next point is, how could 
that information be put to use? There 
are two great adjustments in human life. 
The first is when the boy and the girl 
goes from the home into the school. The 
second is when the boy and the girl and 
the man and the woman goes into eco- 
nomic life. 


Wealth in the Future. 


We arc spending inconceivable effort on 
the first adjustment. We have spent al- 
most nothing on that second adjustment. 
Yet, the future of wealth in every single 
industry i is in one group. It is in the men 
and women who are leaving the school, 
going into business, working for the su- 
pervisory positions and seeking to learn 
how to do more useful work. 

Those are your three requirements. The 
growth of wealth during the next ten 
years depends entirely on whether you 
give those people who are seeking educa- 
tion the facts, and teach them how to do 
more useful and less waste work. They 
are the period of adjustment. They are 
the group-seeking. There are three mil- 
lions of them in that group who are seek- 
ing education after they have left the halls 
of schools and colleges. That is the group 
on whom the future depends. 

There is only one way known by which 
we can teach men to use tools. That is 
the case system. I am going back to Mr. 
Elliott’s great definition, when he and 
Lyon Deal created the case system in Har- 
vard University. He said, “We will here 
study the suits and law and equity which 
are matters of fact and not of opinion. It 
had been recorded, it had occurred, it was 
a matter of fact. We will teach the stu- 
dent to use the tools of the four great 
divisions of the law, criminal, equity, 
courts and contracts, to obtain justice.” 
There was the first conception of men 
using the tools of their work to obtain 
their result. 

Bradford took the idea on to the 
Harvard Medical School, and he said: “We 
will teach the student here to use the tools 
of medico and biochemo, and therapy and 
psycho-therapy, the cures of the body and 
the cures of the mind, in order to obtain 
health.” 

There is no time here to tell you how. 
out of that long basic study, we developed 
the basis of the case system by which 
men and women could be taught to use 
these great resources of manpower, of 
physical energy, of chemical materials and 
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of finance, in order to create wealth. That 
is a story by itself. It suffices to say that 
it was done and that we have at last, in 
measured terms, obtained that great case 
system for the use of that second great 
adjustment through which all of you have 
been or are going—the adjustment to the 
economic world. 
Men and the Future. 


And there, in sixteen minutes instead 
of fifteen, I have summarized twenty-one 
years of research, but what it means to 
you is this: It means that to your next 
generation, and in the next five years, that 
next generation will take one-fourth of 
the directing places in industry. For all 
of those around you who are coming up in 
succession, which is always paSsing on in 
industry, and for your children who are 
coming from the home and entering, there 
is today a measured, usable, practical 
method of a case system on wealth. 

The third great usable method is for 
teaching men to use the tools which are 
in front of them, which they must use day 
by day to gain that social and that eco- 
nomic advance, as on that largely depends 
their own future. 

The meeting was then adjourned at 
12:15 o’clock. 


SIXTH SESSION 


Wednesday, October 26, 1927, 2 p. m. 


The Fourth Public Conference on Edu- 
cation and Industry convened at 2 o’clock. 
Thomas E. Wilson, chairman of the Insti- 
tute Plan Commission, presided. 

CHAIRMAN WILSON: Ladies and 
Gentlemen: This is the afternoon session 
of the Fourth Public Conference on Edu- 
cation and Industry. It is held under the 
joint auspices of the University of Chicago 
and the Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers, with the cooperation of The Chicago 
Association of Commerce, the Commer- 
cial Club and the Industria! Club. 

The growth of interest in the confer- 
ence should be gratifying to all of us. 
From its beginning it has received atten- 
tion from the press and from the public, 
but I am now referring to that broad- 
minded participation represented by this 
audience. 

Last year, for the first time, we invited 
and we received the cooperation of the 
Association of Commerce, the Commercial 
Club and the Industrial Club. Through 
their cooperation, the conference has ob- 
tained a broader and perhaps a deeper 
interest from various business callings 
and professions. We have also invited 
and received the cooperation of some out- 
standing business leaders, in fields from 
which the speakers have been chosen. 
Their assistance has built up a more repre- 
sentative and a more effective attendance. 

I am glad to welcome to this gathernig 
today, not only my fellow business execu- 
tives, but other men and women repre- 
senting various fields of activities, social, 
professional, mercantile and _ industrial. 
In doing so, I hope I may be permitted to 
express the satisfaction which we business 
men derive from our cooperation with a 
great educational institution. 

In the case of some of us, that coopera- 
tion goes beyond the conference itself. 
My own industry is an example in point. 
Through its trade association, the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers, it is co- 
operating with the University in conduct- 
ing what is known as the Institute of 
Meat Packing. 


Men Trained for Industry. 

In that Institute young men are trained 
especially for entrance into the packing 
industry. Other men already employed in 
the industry are trained for larger service. 
Here, on this campus at the present time, 
there are nearly a score of young men 
who will graduate next June, after having 
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supplemented several years of collegiate 
training with an additional year of special- 
ized instruction designed to fit them for 
entrance into the meat industry. 

At the stockyards, approximately one 
hundred men are taking evening courses 
in the Institute of Meat Packing. In other 
packinghouse centers other men are tak- 
ing evening courses, conducted by the In- 
stitute of American Meat Packers and 
various colleges or universities in coopera- 
tion. The instructional material in these 
courses are developed in good part by the 
Institute of American Meat Packers. 

Elsewhere in the United States men 
employed in the packing industry, but sit- 
uated away from packing house centers, 
are taking home study courses, prepared, 
taught and administered by the Institute 
of Meat Packing. 

Thousands of registrations for more 
than a thousand different men have been 
recorded in these several types of courses 
since they were begun. And let me say 
that our cooperation with the University 
is nothing normal or passive, nor is it 
merely physical. It is active and vigorous 
and detailed. The university makes sure 
that it is. 

As a consequence, my assistant is pre- 
paring young collegians for entrance into 
the plants of my competitors. Executives 
of Armour and Company are teaching em- 
ployees of Swift & Company and other 
companies, and executives of Swift & 
Company are giving instruction to em- 
ployees of various competitors in various 
cities. Within the limits of a few years 
that has increased rather than diminished 
in intensity. There is room for coopera- 
tive industrial education. The battle rages 
in the market place, but a limited truce 
has been declared on the campus. 

Well Trained Men Needed. 

This means warring companies realize 
that their common industry must have a 
well trained personnel if it is to continue 
its tradition of high service and thereby 
withstand what has been called the new 
competition. In the same way the indus- 
try has initiated cooperative industrial 
research, and the reaserch laboratory of 
the Institute of American Meat Packers is 
housed on the campus of the University of 
Chicago. Four research chemists are 
there prosecuting their studies in behalf 
of the entire industry. 

I should not like to give you the impres- 
sion, however, that most of the training 
and most of the research done by meat 
packers is done cooperatively, for this is 
not the case, but I believe you will agree 
that the developments I have cited are 
significant as to the relations between 
industry and education. They furnish a 
contact sufficiently close and sufficiently 
satisfactory to add pleasure to my assign- 
ment this afternoon. 

Our first speaker this afternoon is a 
man who is exceptionally well qualified 
to talk to us on the subject which he has 
to talk about. He has been in the auto- 
mobile industry since the beginning of that 
great industry. He was for a long time 
president and general manager of the 
Cadillac Company. He is interested in all 
problems, national and international, of 
large scope. He is, I think, one of the 
outstanding men in his industry and one 
who realizes, more fully than any other, 
the great need of the American public in 
the automobile line. 

It is a very great pleasure for me to 
introduce to you this afternoon, Mr. 

H. Rice, assistant to the president of 
the General Motors Company, who will 
talk to us on the automobile industries. 


Classrooms and Boardrooms 
By H. H. Rice. 

When education extended its hand to 
industry in these Annual Conferences and 
other movements of similar nature, a new 
era began for both these forces of civiliza- 
tion. 
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The general topic assigned to me was 
the Outlook for 1928 of the Automobile 
Industry. To discuss that subject best 
would be to refer you to Mr. Jordan’s ex- 
cellent talk of last year on “The Satura- 
tion Point,” which indeed would be more 
aptly named ‘ ‘the vanishing point,” it is 
so far in the distance. Nothing proves the 
vitality of the automobile industry better 
than the fact that whenever one is intro- 
duced as coming from Detroit, the first 
question is: “How is the automobile busi- 
ness?’—or just now, it takes form, “What 
is Mr. Ford going to do?” 

No one knows but himself, but the point 
is that, though the automobile industry is 
twenty-five years old, it is still the most 
nearly universal subject of conversation, 
and will continue to be, for the very 
simple reason that, next to food, shelter 
and clothing, transportation of persons and 
goods is the most essential need of man- 
kind, and as the automobile has become— 
in this country at least—the prevailing 
mode of individual transportation, it is 
closest to our daily lives. 

Macauley has said that “of all inven- 
tions, the alphabet and printing press alone 
excepted, those inventions which bridge 
distance have done most for civilization.” 
And Bacon remarked, “There are three 
things which make a nation great and 
powerful: A fertile soil; busy workshops, 
and easy conveyance for men and goods 
from place to place.” 

We are a restless world, and we are 
never satisfied. We are always reaching 
out for everything now that will annihilate 
space and time. Speed limits are fixed only 
to be raised repeatedly as improvement in 
roads and brakes and steering make higher 
speed possible. Only a few years ago any- 
thing above 8 miles an hour was by law 
termed reckless driving. For this feason 
alone one may be sure that travel by air 
will, in time, grow tremendously. For 
the same reason, until some other mode 
of land transportation takes its place, the 
automobile industry will continue its re- 
markable stride. 

Predicts Good Auto Demand. 

It has been estimated that there is in 
the lower price field a pent up potential 
unsatisfied demand for at least one half 
million cars. This, in addition-to the nor- 
mal demand for 1928 will, I am sure, make 
a very good business for all of the people 
who are selling the lower priced cars, and 
I believe that the medium and high priced 
cars will have a most excellent business 
also. So much for the “outlook.” 

Now, with your permission, I will pre- 
sent some thoughts prompted rather by 
the general title of your Conference, “Edu- 
cation and Industry.” 

Education has grown up as a method of 
study, by the scholars, of important things 
relating to the life of man. For centuries 
the economics of business had little con- 
sideration in the educational scheme be- 
cause the economic life of the community 
was simple and almost obvious. 

With the rise of the industrial system 
within the last century, the need for ex- 
pansion of the scope of education was re- 
alized, but was realized slowly. 

Industry, on its part, was not familiar 
with what the classroom could contribute 
toward a better understanding of the prob- 
lems at hand. Industry made its decisions 
from day to day in the boardroom, and 
did not, until recently, become aware of 
the long range, impartial studies which 
could be made available in the classroom. 

President Lowell is said to have told the 
entering freshman class at Harvard that 
he hoped they would learn nothing while 
in college that would be of any immediate, 
direct use to them after they graduated. 
One sympathizes with the desire that we 
should not lose sight of the cultural edu- 
cation. but cannot we have both? Cannot 
the practical be made cultural, and the 
cultural practical? I believe they can. 


Cultural Can Be Made Practicable. 
If this could be done to a greater extent, 
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perhaps the disappointment in the results 
of education on the part of the students 
and the faculty, which is mutual, though 
from different causes, might in part be 
avoided. Dean Gauss, of Princeton, voices 
the disappointment ‘of the faculty and 
blames the parent for not knowing his son, 
and forcing boys to go to college who 
had better not undertake it. Six hundred 
thousand American young men joined the 
September rush to college, and as the 
Review of Reviews puts it, “in due time, 
no doubt, many will emerge again, de- 
grees in hand, ‘but not, not the six hun- 
dred.’ ” 

I shall not engage in the time-honored 
discussion as to whether a general educa- 
tion is a good thing for the boy expect- 
ing to go into business or industry, except 
to say that I do not share in the fear that 
too many boys are seeking a higher edu- 
cation who should not do so. Will Rogers 
said, “I would have gone to college, only 
I didn’t have a coonskin coat.” Person- 
ally I do not care if we have made it 
fashionable to go to college, or if foot- 
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ball and similar things are the chief at- 
tractions to the young. 

Ve make our churches as attractive as 
we can with flowers and. fine music. Too 
much has already been done. Cannot we 
make further effort to hold the students’ 
interest by making the practical more cul- 
tural and the cultural more practical? To 
do this is not so easy as to suggest it, 
but I am reminded that my professor in 
astronomy brought the wonders of the 
heavens down to the practical affairs of 
life, and my professor in Latin taught me 
that a meal could be complete without 
“topping off” with a wood toothpick. 

To apply this to my own industry: Has 
not the subject of transportation wonder- 
ful possibilities in its appeal of romance 
of the past and imagination of the future? 
Should not the courses on transportation 
include such means of travel as the auto- 
mobile, the electric line, waterways, and 
the aeroplane as well as the railroads? 
Within the past five years some three 
score universities have adopted courses in 
highway transportation in the engineering 
schools, but the study of motor vehicles in 
the economics department has been much 
more gradual. 

The railroads, to be sure, have been 
brought about by large combination of 
capital and concentration of business con- 
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trol. This has created economic data 
which could be more readily studied and 
more easily understood. 


Field for Transportation Study. 

The student who wishes to grasp the 
economic significance and effect of motor 
transportation has two major lines of re- 
search to pursue. One is the administra- 
tion of traffic by state and city govern- 
ments representing the people who own 
the vehicles and the people who walk the 
Street, and the other is the production 
totals, not alone of the automobile indus- 
try but of leather, cotton, metals, rubber 
and all the other products which receive 
a considerable percentage of support from 
the motor vehicle market. 

Motor travel with its twenty million 
passenger. cars and three million business 
vehicles involves just as big a problem as 
the rail lines, though it is a study of a 
different sort. The economic and social 
significance of motor transportation, its 
ettect upon suburban and farm life of the 
country is tremendous, and there are 
dozens of questions to which the univer- 
sity might find answers. Among these 
are: What is the relation of motor trans- 
portation to other kinds of transportation? 
How much of public investment goes into 
motor transportation, and what are the 
earnings yielded by this investment? To 
what extent does motor travel alter the 
transportation facilities of cities? What 
are the economic and social effects? 

It is not to be expected that the uni- 
versities, Or anyone, can answer these 
queries conclusively, because the problems 
keep changing, but they indicate the wide 
ramifications of motor transportation, and 
its relation to modern life. Can the 
sociologist afford to ignore a product 
which has brought the isolated farm with- 
in an hour of town? Does he not miss a 
rich field of study if he fails to observe 
the relationship of a highway to cultural 
education? To social habits in rural sec- 
tions? To the drift of farm population? 

The main question for the university is 
to see what the effects have been and 
what changes the automobile is bringing 
about in our mode of existence. 

The University of Wisconsin some 
years ago made a study of the social 
habits of the tarmers living along different 
types of highways. The figures indicated 
that those who lived on the main high- 
ways had a far larger number of social 
contacts, such as church, club, fraternity, 
grange and the use of the library, com- 
pared with those who live on inferior 
roads. 

The 1925 U. S. Bureau of Agriculture 
offers the following figures, in round 
figures, with respect to the type of road 
serving the farmers of the country. 


Total number of farms...........6,371,000 
Farms on hard road............. 156,000 
Farms on macadam road........ 316,000 
Farms on gravel road............ 946,000 
Farms on improved dirt road. . .1,998,000 


Farms on unimproved dirt roads .2,747, 000 
ARCANE es Sais SAE ea 206,000 


Facts on Transportation Needed. 

An answer to such questions as I have 
suggested coupled with the figures on 
roads will show how important good roads 
are to the life of the nation, and justify 
the government’s federal road program. 

Also, how incongruous it is to continue 
to impose a war excise tax on the pur- 
chases of automobile transportation when 
such taxes were removed immediately 
after the war on other transportation and 
has long been lifted from all other manu- 
factured articles except pistols! 

In the transport of goods an interesting 
subject is: What has been, or can be, ac- 
complished in rural communities by co- 
operative trucking from farm to market 
directly, or farm to rail station? What is 
the cost of operation? What is a simple 
accounting system? What is the influence 
of rural transportation of school children? 

These and a hundred other questions re- 
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transportation, and the problem 
in the larger sense has 


late to 
of distribution 
hundreds more. 

Doubleless many of you are familiar 
with a book recently published entitled, 
“Your Money’s Worth,” by Stuart Chase, 
who I understand, is now at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. I am told that many 
of the instances of waste which Mr. Chase 
cites are unavoidable. I am told that his 
criticisms of specific instances and of cer- 
tain industries have not been practical, be- 
cause what may be accomplished ideally 
and what can be done under actual condi- 
tions varies widely. 

The advertising fraternity in particular 
has regarded his strictures with a good 
deal of pain. Yet I believe that even as 
provocative a book as this is an example 
of the service which the university can 
perform. : 

Distribution Costs Growing. 

Business does realize that distribution 
costs have mounted too high. These costs 
moreover have very frequently been of 
profit to no one. Any form of operation 
which performs a service at greater cost 
than is necessary is harmful to all parties 
in the long run. The university standing 
on the side lines can frequently observe 
leaks in the flow of business which are 
not apparent to those closer at hand. 

In the automobile business, we recog- 
nize that the distribution costs are a fruit- 
ful field for study. The spread is much 
smaller than in many lines of business, 
but both the dealer and manufacturer 
would like to see overhead costs reduced 
still further. Cars are now selling for 
less than pre-war prices, which is true 
of only a very few products, but if the 
selling expenses could be modified still 
further, that would represent a saving to 
the community which would be passed on 
to the consumér, as such savings have 
been passed on before. 

These and similar questions are being 
approached intelligently by the schools of 
business of many colleges, and it is grati- 
fying that an institution with the prestige 
of Chicago University is undertaking an- 
nual meetings to give an opportunity for 
the discussion of the relationship between 
industry and the field of education. 

If industry is to continue to have in- 
telligent leadership, it needs a constant 
supply of men who in their school days 
have had some grasp of what the indus- 
trial world is all about, even though in his 
undergraduate days he did not take 
specific vocational training. 

The student cannot understand modern 
life unless some of the content of his edu- 
cation has embraced the problems of in- 
dustry. 

His food, his job, his home, all the 
physical phenomena about him are imex- 
tricably interwined with modern industry 
and he needs to understand the elements 
of industry if he is to understand the 
world about him. Therefore, in the under- 
graduate college as well as in the uni- 
versity and special school, both education 
and industry have a common enterprise. 

We shall do well, however, if we can 
show the student also what romance there 
is in the marts of life, and that, as Ruskin 
said, “The market has its martyrdoms, as 
well as the puipit, and trade its heroisms 
as well as war,” and when he goes out 
into the prosaic work-a-day world he shall 
believe, with Hoover, that in fact, “there 
will always be a frontier to conquer, and 
to hold, as long as men think, and plan, 
and dare.” 

CHAIRMAN WILSON: I am sure we 
are all very appreciative of the splendid 
talk Mr. Rice has made. 

We were to have had Mr. Rudolph 
Spreckels with us this afternoon to speak 
on the sugar industry. Unfortunately he 
was detained at home by his doctor’s 
order. We had a telegram from him ex- 
pressing his sincere regret at not being 
able to be here. 

I think we are going to have a demon- 
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stration of the dependability of an old 
saying, “It is an ill wind that blows no 
good.” We have prevailed upon one of 
our most worthy citizens, a man who has 
endeared himself to us all in this part of 
the world at least, and I think he has 
almost now established himself as a na- 
tional or international character. He is 
no less than the president of this great 
University of Chicago. 
Max Mason Introduced. 


I don’t know what he is going to talk 
to us about. He hasn’t told me and I 
haven’t asked because I think it makes 
little difference. I am ready to guarantee 
to you men here that you will hear a 
very, very interesting talk. It is unfair to 
the speaker to ask him to make a talk 
before an audience such as this without 
giving him an opportunity to prepare 
himself. 

He has had no opportunity, but he is 
unusual. He needs no opportunity. He 
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will make a talk here that will be espe- 
cially pleasing to the members of the In- 
stitute of the American Meat Packers, 
because of the cooperative work between 
his great institution and-our industry. 

It is very pleasing to me to introduce 
ang to present to you, Mr. Max Mason, 
President of the University of Chicago. 
(Prolonged applause.) 


Education in Industry 


By Max Mason, President Chicago 
University 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I have often been 
embarrassed by an introduction, but never 
quite so much by the generous one of 
Thomas Wilson. But as he was speaking, 
a big picture came back to my mind, of 
the homecoming celebration that we used 
to have at the University of Wisconsin 
in connection with one of the greater 
football games. 

Many years the students would prepare 
enormous bonfires which were ready to be 
lighted after the victory. After several 
years of unfortunate experiences the stu- 
dents decided to light the bonfire before 
the game. (Laughter.) 

I suppose the topic is Education and 
Industry, or Education in Industry. We 
in colleges have been striving to get more 
industry in education, I am sure. (Laugh- 
ter.) The general question of football 
education and some of the remarks of Mr. 
Rice reminded me of the way in which a 
student of another university was relieved 
of having to sit on the sidelines when he 
was a very good football player. This 
university instituted the statistical system 
of marking the people in the classes, and 
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this forced on the instructor the necessity 
of giving just so many excellent marks, 
so many good, so many poor and so many 
failures. It was to be a definite propor- 
tion of the whole enrollment of the class. 

One of the star football men, who was 
not so good above the shoulders, who 
would not have played modern football 
as well perhaps as he did the older game, 
got into a very small class. He came 
back to his fraternity and said, “There is 
no use. I am hooked. I am unquestion- 
ably the worst one. I never could be 
anything else. According to the rules of 
the college one man and one woman must 
fail, and it is evidently going to be me.” 

But the American youth is adequate to 
most emergencies of that kind. The fra- 
ternity then elected what you might term 
an official goat and forced one of its 
members to enter that same class with 
the obligation of being worse than the 
football player. (Laughter.) 

Will Rogers remarked that he could not 
go to college because he had no coonskin 
coat. That reminded me of the statement 
of the Fellow President of a college to 
the entering freshman class last year, 
apropos of college raiment in which he 
said he did not mind if they insisted upon 
wearing trousers which made them look 
like the hind legs of an elephant, but that 
he hoped they wouldn’t come to that col- 
lege for that purpose exclusively. (Laugh- 
ter.) 

That, of course, is our attitude in the 
college. We do not wish to be unduly 
restrictive but we seek for the students, 
after all, to have some rational balance 
between the colorful picture which they 
associate with undergraduate college life 
in America and the essential and impor- 
tant features of the educational system. 

I heard the reference made to compul- 
sion and opportunity. I think I am stand- 
ing here as a result of a little of each. 

The New Learning. 

If I look upon our common interest 
today and our fellowship and association 
of participation, with contemplation of 
daily work and performance with study, 
if we put it in broad terms, we are engaged 
in a Ogg = effort in the rationaliza- 
tion life. The processes are rushing 
with speed today. It is due, in my mind, 
to the complete acceptance and absorption 
in the public mind of the scientific temper 
of mind. 

The scientific technique of living, the 
human experiment is pretty old. But only 
in three hundred years has it evolved a 
rational, simple, orderly way of finding 
out new things and applying them to the 
daily life of man. It is only three hundred 
years since the new learning. There have 
been sporadic attempts before. There 
have been brilliant achievements before, 
but the evolution of a technique of getting 
new knowledge, the scientific method, is 
in fact but three hundred years old. 

In the field of its own application, the 
results from that method have been extra- 
ordinary. They have been extraordinary 
in changing the whole emotional back- 
ground of man to his physical environ- 
ment. No longer does he feel himself the 
prey of physical forces directed by capri- 
cious gods and goddesses. No longer 
does he consult or call a medium before 
entering upon an important venture of 
business or love. No longer does he study 
the positions of the planets among the 
constellations, to determine his temper of 
mind, his type of being or the advisability 
of again embarking on an enterprise. He 
has evolved an understanding of the great, 


enormous simplicity of the physical 
universe. 
Knowledge Has Come Slowly. 
Simplicity was always there, but man 


was stupid and he could not recognize it. 
There was the simplicity of underlying and 
fundamental fact and law, complicated as 
the effects may be and too complicated 
for an understanding without detailed 
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study. Nevertheless out of the patient 
accumulation of scientific data and the 
search for that leading thread on whicn 
ali of the facts may be ordered together 
like the beads on a necklace, through such 
methods, through scientific toil, through 
the devoted work of those silent men who 
work in silent places as the human mind, 
the human mind has come to feel the 
comforts in the processes of nature, a 
knowledge of law, an ability to predict 
which has led him to a crisis in human 
thought. 

It has finally led him to the feeling that 
all truth and sincerity is the master of his 
destiny, and that by the application of the 
scientific method of obtaining new knowl- 
edge and of applying it, he can alter, he 
can change social customs, even the types 
of human mentality which is the very 
basis of civilization. 

As he proceeds he feels that he must 
so change them, gradually, cautiously, 
conservatively, as with a modesty of the 
type that only the man who is attempting 
to solve the great problems of life can 
possess. He seeks to see a little farther 
into the dimness which surrounds him. 

Now, this is a marvelous age to live in. 
It is colored by a new technique of living, 
the scientifie method of acquiring knowl- 
edge and of applying it. And the great- 
est of all results is the one which I have 
indicated, I believe, that the man, suc- 
cessively through the ages, released from 
one fear after another is becoming power- 
ful as a master of his destiny, and has 
nearly reached release from the greatest 
fear of all, the fear of finding out the 
truth. 


Building Civilization on Knowledge. 


So we are building a civilization on 
knowledge and not on superstition. We 
are studying human relationship, involving 
all of the tndustrial activities, the social 
customs and contacts, attempting to study 
such complex relationships with all of the 
lack of prejudices and impersonality 
which the scientist displays in studying 
electrons and atoms in the laboratory. 

And we believe that out of the complex 
human relationships there must, in time, 
evolve simplicities as startling, as great 
and as useful as have evolved from the 
study of the natural law. 

Nowhere better than in America could 
we hope for the conscious direction toward 
the type of civilization that we hope for. 
Nowhere better than in America could 
we hope that such an opportunity lay. 

On the Continent tradition is rigid. I 
remember at one time when I was a 
student in Germany and was passing a 
beautifully frozen pond in a park. There 
was no sign on the ice saying, “Do not 
skate here.” There was free access to the 
pond. The ice was smooth. A little boy 
passed with his skates to go down to the 
regular skating place which was several 
miles away. I said to him, “Why don’t 
you skate on this pond?” 

“Why,” he said, “one doesn’t do that.” 

I said, “Why doesn’t one skate on the 
pond?” 

“One doesn’t do it,” 

I asked him again and he looked at me 
perfectly startlingly and said, “One 
doesn’t skate on the pond.” (Laughter.) 


Industry and Education Coordinated. 

You can imagine the American’ boy 
under similar circumstances. Certainly the 
last few decades have shown a remark- 
able coordination between the forces of 
industry and the forces of education. The 
very life of a business man, the very 
thought of what industry is, has changed 
in its character in the last few decades. 

The old dictum that business is busi- 
ness, covered many a cruelty perhaps. 
We don’t hear it so often. Now we feel 


that the leaders of great industry have a 
dual interest, a dual problem. They are 
interested in the successful performance 
of their business as every American 
would be who had the direction of any 
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affairs, but they, instead of being indif- 
ferent to the sociological, the social im- 
plications of their methods of doing busi- 
ness, are keenly alive to it. They are 
viewing their industries as one of the great 
factors of our social life. 

They have consciously accepted the re- 
sponsibility to human happiness in the 
evolution of civilization that lies on their 
shoulders, so that out of the business has 
grown a unit, the unit of humanitarian- 
ism, philanthropy and business. There 
has come that rational unit of living by 
virtue of which one does not proceed 
with one spirit of performance a few days 
in a week and then relegate his philan- 
thropic idealistic conceptions to a period 
of contemplations and emotionalism sep- 
peg from the performance of his daily 
task. 

That .is a remarkable unit, the unit of 
idealism and the unit of practicability; the 
unit of the intellect and of the heart. That 
is business. It is a great life-embracing 
function with a responsibility on the part 
of every leader toward human life and 
happiness and toward the industrial suc- 
cess of the nation. 

And business is joining with scholar- 
ship. What is scholarship? Well, the 
scholar of a few decades ago was a joke, 
largely. You don’t see the jokes on pro- 
fessors today that you used to see in the 
comic papers. 


Training of Youth Specialized. 


I don’t think you could walk down the 
street and spot the professors today just 
by their appearance. A few years ago, 
I am not so sure that you couldn’t have 
made a fair guess. (Laughter.) I remem- 
ber when I was talking at Yale and a 
student wanted something from the fac- 
ulty. He addressed the faculty in the 
terms of the faculty of Yale, and he said, 
“Professors and Gentlemen.” (Laughter.) 

The life of a professor in an educational 
institution consists of two major func- 
tions! One, the acquirement of new 
knowledge for the good of man; the other, 
the training of youth in the utilization of 
knowledge, and in some cases in the tech- 
nique of obtaining new knowledge. We 
have specialized enormously. We have 
men devoting their lives to what may 
seem to be small detailed corners of great 
fields of learning. 

You must not judge all the research 
men by the narrowness of one, for a single 
private in a great army can’t cover but a 
small portion of the battlefront. In the 
scientific army of today, the thousands 
and thousands of workers in our educa- 
tional institutions and: in our industrial 
organizations add together in making an 
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overwhelming army and they are pushing 
forward every day, this army, between 
ignorance and knowledge. They are doing 
it with a speed that one little realizes who 
is not in daily communication with such 
people. 

Once in a long time a brilliant discovery 
reaches the front pages of the newspapers 
and everybody hears of it instantly. But 
after all, the benefits of a single month’s 
research by the army, on the minor points, 
when added together means a higher 
viewpoint of knowledge towards health 
and diseases, immensely more important. 

This an Age of Specialists. 

The ground traveled by the slow mov- 
ing, undramatical army is vastly more 
important than the ground gained by the 
brilliant pieces of research of which the 
public hears. These men who are trained 
to do that are contributing to industry, 
contributing to humanity and are adding 
to their happiness. No longer today do 
we have to make an appeal for the re- 
search worker in pure science. 

Not ten years ago the research worker 
in pure science was little appreciated in 
the industries at large. They looked upon 
him as being a peculiar person who likes 
to find out something that nobody had 
any interest in. 

This is the age of the expert. Some- 
times we may think the expert is becom- 
ing too narrow in his field. The last 
definition of an expert that I heard is: 
“He is a man who from studying and 
learning more and more about less and 
less, finally got to know everything about 
nothing.” (Laughter.) 

The properly balanced expert is today 
directing the industrial forces to a large 
extent in the nation. The great forces 
of our industries today are largely thriv- 
ing because of the research worker in the 
laboratory. 

About a hundred years ago, in Copen- 
hagen, Oersted wanted to demonstrate in 
his class that there was no reaction be- 
tween a magnetic needle and a wire. He 
happened to get the wrong one this time 
and instead of proving there wasn’t any 
action, he proved that there was, so the 
science of electrodynamics was born. The 
laws of the motor action were discovered. 

You will remember the anecdote of 
Faraday playing with some little wires and 
a magnet and a great banker visiting his 
laboratory. He saw him manipulate a 
little piece of steel and wires, going 
around in circles like that. 

He laughed and he said, “Faraday, what 
is that toy good for anyway?” 


Story of Research Fascinating. 

And Faraday with a smile said some- 
thing on the spur of the moment which 
was prophetic. Knowing the man was a 
banker, he said, “Oh, well, don’t find fault 
with it; perhaps you can tax it some day.” 
(Laughter.) And we all know, and the 
public utility managers will bear witness 
to the fact, that that has been the result. 

The story of scientific research is as 
fascinating as any. The story of it dove- 
tails with the industrial effort. It is an 
unusual one and a brilliant one. I think 
of some anecdotes. Let me tell one or 
two that will show that, that in by- 
products one may expect interesting re- 
sults of research workers in the laboratory. 

I was thinking of the tale I heard a 
short time ago regarding the study of 
thyroxin, which is the active principle of 
the thyroyd gland that plays such an im- 
portant roll in the regulation of human 
activity and so on. Previously patients, 
deficient in thyroid function, were given 
dosage of macerated sheep thyroid glands, 
but it was very difficult to control the 
dosage. 

Some glands would have more and some 
less of the thyroid. Nobody knew just 
why the glands produced the effect until 
an American isolated the active principle 
of the gland and found a definite organic 
compound, a single chemical compound 
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which had the effect desired. That is to 

Say, it was responsibie for the action of 

the thyroid gland on regulating the body. 
Growing Wool on Sheep. 

The work was repeated in England and 
the man in England obtained vastly 
greater quantities of thyroxin, this active 
principle, than the man in America had 
obtained. So the American, taking the 
Englishman’s process, experimented but 
still he had only minute quantities of 
thyroxin from the sheep thyroid glands 
which he used. 

He, therefore; imported some _ sheep 
thyroid glands from England and he won- 
dered if there was a difference. He then 
repeated the Englishman’s experiment and 
he found large quantities of thyroxin in 
the glands from some of the sheep from 


England, but small quantities from others. 


The sheep that had large quantities were 
very valuable. They were heavy wool 
growers. The other sheep were valueless 
as wool growers. 

The sheep whose thyroid glands he had 
used in his American experiments came 
irom Montana where their wool was 
valueless. They were such poor bearers. 

Now, medical men know how to stimu- 
late thyroid glands. They know how 
iodine is given to prevent goiter, so the 
by-product of this medical investigation 
resulted in feeding iodine to the sheep of 
Montana. This changed them from value- 
less wool growers to very valuable ones. 
That is the sort of thing which is going 
on daily in the laboratories. 

A friend of mine was working in the 
study of the ratio of nutrition in feeding 
plants, so as to produce fruits or stalks, 
as he pleased. He could grow tomatoes 
forty or fifty feet high or a half a foot 
high, and richly endowed with fruit. He 
was getting at the fundamental under- 
standing of the processes of growth of 
plants. 

Increasing Apple Yields. 

He was called in as a consultant would 
be called in medical practice, to find out 
what was the matter with the Montana 
orchard, or rather Hood River Valley 
orchard, which had been worthless for 
years, and had been under the care of 
practical horticulturists. 

From his insight into the fundamental 
processes, he was able, knowing the treat- 
ment that had been given to this orchard, 
to propose a treatment which when used 
increased the yield of that orchard over 
one thousand per cent in one single year. 

Such by-products of fundamental under- 
standing are met daily. They point clearly 
to the fact that today the age is over when 
the brilliant genius can come home from 
milking cows or something else, sit down 
in the kitchen with a pair of pliers and 
evolve an instrument which will revolu- 
tionize society. 

The fundamental research, the invention 
of fundamental and important technical 
tools for processes, is done today by those 
men who trained for the purpose and 
have a fundamental understanding of the 
processes involved in the situation. Prog- 
ress is dependent now on cooperative, 
careful, painstaking training. 

Training Helps One to Think. 

In a word then, in our institutions of 
learning and research and industry, we are 
building together a great synthesis, a 
great rational life, the life of study, of 
willingness to accept new things, of curi- 
osity in regard to better methods. 

Theoretically, a boy who has gone to 
college and has had any kind of training 
can think for himself. If you pointed out 
the nails standing out on an old shingled 
roof, and said to him, “I wonder why 
those nails creep out from the shingles?” 
you would start him going. Try it on 
some of your boys who are taking physics. 
Ask why the shingle nails creep out of 
shingles? And, after they have found out 
why, they ought to evolve a shingle nail 
which, instead of creeping out of the 
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shingle, 
itself 

Now, as to the kind of a mind we want. 
We want minds that are trained for par- 
ticipation in daily work. We want minds 
that will go out and see questions, minds 
that will put fundamental understanding 
behind the question and evolve an answer. 

I was instructed by Mr. Rice’s insistence 
upon the combination of the cultural and 
the practical, an insistance which is pleas- 
ing to hear. It is pleasing that we are 
looking upon a cultural side of life as 
apart from the daily, normal activity, just 
as we have got beyond the stage where 
we think we can evolve a beautiful build- 
ing by putting ginger bread decorations 
on something proportionately hideous. 
There must be a sense of the fitness of 
things, a way of doing things, not as a 
defense of sentimentalism shown by put- 
ting the bust of Beethoven on a piano 
and hanging the picture of the pantheon 
on the wall. 

University Interested in Institute. 

The university is happy in this Institute 
of American Meat Packers. It looks upon 
this as a trial case, in a way. It is inter- 
esting, for the competitors in an enormous 
industry, the effect of which in itself is 
efficiently humanitarian in management 
and is felt in every civilized portion of the 
globe and plays an enormous part in the 
daily life and of the work. It is interest- 
ing to have you with us. 

We are privileged to cooperate with that 
group who, keen competitors as they may 
be as Mr. Wilson says, join hands in the 
promotion of knowledge. We are partners 
in this great cooperating adventure, co- 
operating in the progress and evolving, 
we hope, a rational and efficient idealistic 
and practical civilization. Whether we 
wish it or not, we are cooperators in that 
enterprise, and as we are efficient with 
that spirit, are we idealistic and humani- 
tarian. 

Today the tools are the tools of ideal- 
ism and of science. (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN WILSON: I am sure, 
President Mason, your audience have indi- 
cated their sentiments better than I could 
with my words. I do, however, want to 
express on the part of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers and this audience, 
our great appreciation for your splendid 
talk this afternoon, and also for the won- 
derful guidance and cooperation which we 
have had from you and this institution in 
our cooperative work. We are very, very 
grateful to you and to all of the men who 
are associated with you in the work. 

The meeting was adjourned at 4:10 
o'clock. 
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The inter - dependence of modern 
American business, ihe far-reaching 
effects of competition between differ- 
ent industries, the methods which are 
being used to eliminate the harmful 
effects of uneconomic competition for . 
the benefit of business as a whole, and 
finally the need for such forward- 
looking steps in the meat packing’ 
industry—these were a few of the 
high lights given by Merle Thorpe, 
editor of the “Nation’s Business,” in 
his brilliant address opening the joint 
meeting of all sections of the Institute 
convention on Friday morning, Octo- 
ber 21. 

Mr. Thorpe, introduced by Presi- 
dent Oscar Mayer as one of the most 
constructive thinkers regarding busi- 
ness affairs, gave a most interesting 
analysis of the situation at present, 
beginning his address with scores of 
illustrations drawn from various in- 
dustries and trades. His views were 
heartily endorsed by the large and 
enthusiastic audience. 


Meeting the New Competition 


By Merle Thorpe, Editor The Nation’s 
Business. 


Tremendous changes are taking place in 
our industrial life. Great economic cur- 
rents are driving new channels; a new 
day presents a new business landscape. 

Communities, big and little, are in a 
fight to win new industries. Individual 
prosperity, through group prosperity, is 
the motive. 

Group endeavor, a giant new force, is 
abroad in the land. The individual no 
longer relies on his own efforts alone. 
The Institute of American Meat Packers 
and other trade associations offer excellent 
examples of industrial organizations work- 
ing as a whole for the good of the public 
and for the good of business. It is an 
example of the willingness of the Amer- 
ican business man to pool his resources 
and exchange experiences in an effort to 
make industry prosperous. 

The meat packing industry is one of 
America’s truly great industrial institu- 
tions. I say truly great because the pack- 
ers were the first to utilize the principle 
of moving the material past the operative 
at controllable rates of speed, and thus 
blazed the way for that characteristic tool 
of American industry, mass production. 
The packing industry was the first to util- 
ize by-products to the full the first to 
take advantage of applied science; the 
first to distribute nationally a necessity, 
and at the same time by bringing a world 
market for meat to the very door of every 
live stock producer, helped to effect order 
out of chaos in another great industry, 
stock raising. 

The stock yards and packing plant area 
which dev eloped in this city as a result of 
the industry’s progress became, and re- 
mains today, probably the most productive 
square mile on the face of the globe. 

The New Competition in Building. 

The business man fights today for new 
markets and a larger share of the con- 
sumer’s dollar through his trade coopera- 
tives. There are now 2,000 of these trade 
associations. 

Mr. Thorpe then drew an example of 
“The New Competition” from the building 
industry, saying: 

The war of materials is on! Oil and 
gas and coal are fighting for the job of 
heating the country. Electric refrigera- 
tion and ice are fighting for the job of 
cooling it. Wood and sheet steel, and 
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cement and structural steel are at grips. 
Lumber and lumber substitutes are calling 
out the reserves. 

You casually announce you are to build 
a house. You are not attacked by your 
local lumber dealers. Lumber as lumber 
competes with “fifty-seven” varieties of 
other building material—brick, steel, hol- 
low tile, slate, stone, Celotex. Twenty- 
two substitutes in one activity alone, pro- 
moting and selling, spent $30,000,000 last 
year through their organized associations. 
Nor is lumber asleep. The lumber indus- 
try is mobilizing a fund of $5,000,000 to 
tell us of the uses and value of lumber. 

When the house is ready to furnish you 
must choose between rugs of cork or wood 
fiber as against cotton or wool; between 
rayon and linen for window drapes and 
table covers; between rayon and silk for 
bedspreads; between wood and steel for 
bedroom furniture. 

Turning then to foods, Mr. Thorpe 
added 

Much Competition in Foods. 

And the war of foods is on! At a meet- 
ing of the United States Fisheries Con- 
gress at Philadelphia this industry voted 
$300,000—as an industry—to teach us to 
eat more fish. On the following day, at 
Atlantic City, the Allied Baking Industry 
considered appropriating a similar sum to 
teach us to eat more white bread. Then 
the Ice Cream Manufacturers’ Association 
met in Detroit and voted several hundred 
thousand dollars to teach us to eat more 
ice cream. 

Forty great food groups fighting for a 
larger space in the American stomach. 
There is sauerkraut in battle array; green 
olives and ripe olives; bananas and 
oranges ; prunes and oysters; canned sal- 
mon and whale meat; medicinal cookies 
and coffee and tea, with the United States 
Department of Agriculture coming up 
from behind, advocating rabbit meat. 

By research and experiment, group ac- 
tion is advancing industries. And small 
business prospers as a result of the group 
action. It means the survival of the small 
establishment. 


Organized Effort in Industry. 


Simplification and uniform cost account- 
ing are other weapons of the trade asso- 
ciation. Through organized action the 
ge of styles of many commodities 

has been reduced with savings to manufac- 
turer and consumer. And in at least one 
industry, to my knowledge, the members 
were saved thousands of dollars by being 
able to set up, with the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, a standardized percentage of de- 
preciation. 

Other group weapons are arbitration, 
collective buying, exhibits, grading and 
joint trade-marks, bonding, foreign mar- 
kets. 

The trade association idea is simple. It 
is based on the promise that the collective 
intelligence of a group of men is greater 
than the intelligence of any one of the in- 
dividuals; that unity of purpose and unity 
of action will carry an industry farther in 
its fight for prosperity than can be done 
by many times the effort expended at hap- 
hazard by individuals. 

Business is honest and has high ideals. 
It should organize to drive out of the hive 
the small percentage of scalawags, shy- 
sters, and quacks, who run unfortunately 
the whole gamut of human nature. Busi- 
ness should anticipate better practices and 
beat the public and government to it. 
This can be done only by fearless, far- 
visioned men working in groups such as 
yours, 


Immediately following Mr. Thorpe, 
the Operating Section, ‘Traffic Section 
and Scientific Section met and began 
their discussions at separate meet- 
ings. Some very interesting papers 
were presented and discussed. 

The general opinion was that each 
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of the meetings was of great signifi- 
cance in showing the progress in the 
development of better operating 
methods, solving many traffic prob- 
lems, and in scientific research on 
several of the most - fundamental 
phases of the meat business. 
OPERATING SECTION. 

In the Operating Section, presided over 
in emphatic fashion by Dr. R. F. Eagle, 
meeting papers were presented on these 
following subjects: “Reducing Processing 
Costs,” by S. C. Frazee, general superin- 
tendent, Wilson & Company; “Packaging 
Economies,’ W. H. Kammert, Swift & 
Company; “Inter-Departmental Transfers, 
Loading and Shipping,” R. D. Gower, 
Geo. A. Hormel & Co.; “Appearance of 
Product as a Competitive Factor,” H. D. 
Hunt, superintendent, Cudahy Brothers 
Co.; “Stimulating Employee Interest in 
the Firm’s Products,’.E. S. Waterbury, 
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general manager Omaha plant, Armour 


and Company. 

In discussing the reduction of process- 
ing costs Mr. Frazee pointed out its im- 
portance and effect on profits. He stated 
the need for greater efficiency all along 
the line, especially need for good fore- 
men, because through able foremanship 
one should obtain superior quality work- 
manship. 

He endorsed the improvement in ma- 
chinery, cooperation wherever possible 
between the sales and production forces, 
cutting of costs of production, yield con- 
trol, chain and conveyor control, and 
laboratory and technical control. 

He also urged experience in the use of 
tractors, machine washers and_ sprays, 
looking toward a saving in the use of 
water and in building construction cost. 


Importance of Packaging. 

The matter of packaging economies was 
ably dealt with by W. H. Kammert of 
Swift and Company. He declared that a 
sum equal to 55 per cent of the pay roll 
was often spent for packages, which 
therefore assumed great importance. Mr. 
Kammert pointed out the progress already 
made in the packing industry through 
reduction in the size of packages, making 
them more convenient, and indicated that 
we might reach a situation where packers 
would sell steaks and pork chops in pack- 
ages. He also mentioned ways in which 
packages could be used to greater advan- 
tage through careful packing and allow- 
ance made for temperature changes. 

The great importance of the appear- 
ance of a product in trade was empha- 
sized by H. D. Hunt. It was indicated 
that if standards, quality and appearance 
of products are improved, the individual 
packer can compete for a larger share of 
business. For appearance’s sake great 
care should be taken in loading cars, 
trucks, packing boxes, and the proper pro- 
tection in making deliveries. Mr. Hunt 
emphasized the point that instead of put- 
ting new products on the market it might 
be well to watch very closely the produc- 
tion of the old products, and to build up 
a trade based on the good impression 
consumers have of an attractive appear- 
ing product. 

Make an Attractive Product. 

Everyone takes a certain amount of per- 
sonal pride in the selection of what he 
eats and drinks. Therefore it is worth 
while to keep everlastingly at the appear- 
ance of all products of a packing house. 
If meats are not trimmed properly, or 
sliced correctly, if they are not of a right 
color, or if they are smoked meats that 
have not been smoked properly, appear- 
ances are against them and the purchaser 
does not want them. 

On the other hand, when a product is 
well trimmed, packed and displayed it is 
appealing to the prospective consumer. 
In turning out an attractive appearing 
product it is worth while making it of a 
different appearance from other products. 
In other words, a packer should aim to be 
different and to capitalize his energies in 
this difference from other packers. 

In all sales efforts one must realize that 
we all sell to sell again. It is the repeat 
business that brings profits. It is far 
better to have a product of fine appear- 
ance which will satisfy the consumer 100% 
than to shade a price. Successful compe- 
tition in the packing business depends on 
quality of product, the ability of men and 
the kind of material, all heading up in 
appearance of products. 

How to Keep Employees’ Interest. 

E. S. Waterbury gave an excellent and 
inspirational talk on stimulating employee 
interest in the firm’s products. Mr. 
Waterbury has had great success in per- 
sonnel work as general manager of the 
Omaha plant of Armour and Company, 
and the following points made in his talk 
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must be considered vital by every execu- 
tive interested in this type of work. 

“Esprit de corps” is the key to employee 
interest in the firm’s products according 
to Mr. Waterbury. In order to arrive at 
this goal, a well worked out personnel 
program is required. First and most 
essential is the proper attitude on the 
part of the executives of the company. 
If the men who manage the company do 
not have the proper attitude towards the 
company’s products, then it is not to be 
expected that employees in general will 
show much enthusiasm in this respect. 
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Employees should be impressed that the 
company’s products are the “best that 
money can buy,” and also “the best that 
can be bought for the money,” according 
to Mr. Waterbury. Attention should 
always be directed toward the finished 
product as the goal of the company’s 
activities, keeping this picture constantly 
in view without regard to the _ inter- 
mediary steps which go into the makeup 
of the finished product. 

In summary Mr. Waterbury stated that 
the company which looks after the needs 
of its employees, and considers each one 
as an integral and important factor in the 
business, will have little trouble in stimu- 
lating the employee’s interest in the firm’s 
products. 

SCIENTIFIC SECTION. 

The Scientific Section meetings were 
among the most interesting of the con- 
vention. The program included “Some 
Recent Results of the Meat Industry’s 
Experiments in Human Nutrition,” by Dr. 
C. R. Moulton, director, Department of 
Nutrition, Institute of American Meat 
Packers; “Control of Molds in the Pack- 
ing Plant,” Dr. W. Lee Lewis, director, 
Department of Scientific Research, Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers; “Some 
Aspects of the Lard Problem,” Dr. R. A. 
Clemen, assistant director, Armour’s Live- 
stock Bureau; “Studies in Stability,” Dr. 
G. A. Perkins, research chemist, Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers; “Recent 
Results in the Study of Ham Souring,” 
Dr. L. M. Tolman, vice president, United 
Chemical and Organic Products Company; 
“Some Studies on the Effect of Impurities 
in Salt in the Curing of Meat,” Dr. Marion 
Veazey, research chemist, Institute of 
American Meat Packers; “Recent Devel- 
opment in Meat Cookery,” Miss Gudrun 
Carlson, director, Department of Home 
Economics, Institute of American Meat 
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Packers; “Some Recent Results of the 
Meat Industry’ s Experiments on Animal 
Nutrition,” E. N. Wentworth, director, 
Armour’s Live Stock Bureau. 

Getting Real Facts About Meat. 

In discussing some recent results of 
the meat industry’s experiments in animal 
nutrition, Dr. C. R. Moulton pointed out 
that nutritional research was. breaking 
down old prejudices regarding meat. 

It has been found that more meat is 
used in lactation and in reproduction, 
according to research at Ohio State Uni- 
versity and at Columbia. It has been 
demonstrated that the addition of a large 
amount of meat to an adequate diet, 
already rather high in proteins, gives an 
increased number of young in animals and 
the young grow faster. These also attain 
a greater size. 

A study of the work of meat in blood 
building has been made by Dr. E. B. 
Forbes of the Institute of Nutrition, 
Pennsylvania State College, and Dr. Whip- 
ple of Rochester, which shows that the 
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iron content of meat is of special advan- 
tage in the diet. 

Damage from Mold in Meat Plant. 

Dr. Lewis took up the highly important 
subject of control of molds in the packing 
plant. He pointed out that many products 
are damaged to the extent that it is diffi- 
cult to merchandise them because of molds 
destroying the appearance. Indeed the gen- 
eral effect of molds is not the appearance, 
though it shows poor handling. 

Certain experiments have been carried 
out to control molds on meat products— 
for example, cooler beef, sweet pickle, dry 
sausage, and sliced bacon. It was indi- 
cated that control of temperature and 
humidity might help in mold control, and 
also sodium hypochlorite. 

The lard problem was discussed from 
two angles: first, a study in market trends 
with special emphasis on the competition 
of lard substitutes; and second, a study of 
the stable of lard and the means of in- 
creasing it in use. 

Must Improve Lard Merchandizing. 


The market study phase was discussed 
by Dr. Clemen, who pointed out that while 
lard consumption had been increasing in 
this country, lard substitutes had made 
serious inroads into the lard trade, and it 
was necessary for lard manufacturers to 
take steps to merchandise their product 
more effectively and to undertake scientific 
research to develop a product which could 
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meet the competition of other products 
having certain physical elements which it 
was possible to capitalize upon. 

Dr. Perkins described certain experi- 
ments which have been carried on by the 
institute chemists for the purpose of mak- 
ing lard more stable and change its char- 
acter to the extent of meeting any argu- 
ment that could be advanced for certain 
substitutes. 

New Things About Cooking Meat. 

In giving a summary of the work on 
meat cookery and the developments due to 
the efforts of the Department of Home 
Economics of the Institute, Miss Gudrun 
Carlson, the director, made some interest- 
ing comments on recent experiments being 
conducted at various universities. 

The reasons for the packing industry 
being interested in such experiments are: 
1—As control tests on the eating quality 
of meat products; 2—As a means of de- 
veloping new products or improving 
present products; 3—As a basis of instruc- 
tion in teaching the consumer how to use 
meat products. 

These experiments included tests on 
improved food production and manufac- 
ture, improved handling and distribution, 
improved cooking and food combination 
and improved testing for new products 
and ways of using and testing for im- 
proving ways of using food products. 
Such tests included those on hams, cured 
by different methods in containers, such 
as transparent paper for bacon and effect 
on appearance, taste and quality, on the 
best way to boil or roast ham, beef roast, 
etc., on recipes. 

A statement was made briefly of some 
20 experiments being carried on coopera- 
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tively between the Institute and the Home 
Economics Departments of universities. 
These included studies of yields of avail- 
able meat from the cuts of yearling beef 
carcasses, keeping meat by household re- 
frigeration, study of waste, shrinkage, and 
yield of hotel cuts of meat, nutritive value 
and method of preparation of edible vis- 
cera for large quantity cookery, the value 
of initial searing in cooking meat, the 
effect of fat on the meat conductivity and 
composition of beef roasted, under con- 
trolled conditions, best conditions for 
cooking ham in pressure cooker, a study 
of pork loin roasts, a study of hams from 
Duroc, Poland, China and Yorkshire hogs, 
a study of baked. ham, and experienced 
cookery of veal. 
Studies in Ham Souring. 


A very interesting paper, with many 
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charts, on the vital subject of the recent 
results in the study of ham souring was 
read by Dr. L. M. Tolman, who has done 
a great deal of experimenting in this field. 
Members of the Institute who wished to 
acquire the latest information on ham 
souring were well repaid by listening 
to Dr. Tolman’s remarks, which were of 
a very specific and technical character. 
They will be made available in the future 
for the study of packers and chemists. 

A similar highly constructive study was 
presented by Marion Veazey on the effect 
of impurities in the curing of meat. The 
results of his experiments are to the effect 
that certain impurities are harmful while 
others are not. But more work must be 
done to reduce the conclusions to a prac- 
tical commercial basis. The charts pre- 
sented indicate an amazing number of 
experiments and data covered, and will 
be published when the research is com- 
pleted. 

Colonel Edward N. Wentworth, director 
of Armour’s Livestock Bureau, discussed 
some recent results of the meat industry’s 
experiments on animal nutrition. He men- 
tioned the work of Purdue University and 
other agricultural colleges as making con- 
siderable progress. Several fellowships 
are being maintained for scientific research 
at various universities and some definite 
results are being arrived at. It would 
well repay packers to become more inti- 
mately acquainted with this work. 


LIVESTOCK SECTION. 


Both market prospects and the results 
of important technical experiments on the 
quality of hogs—including cutting, yields, 
and types of diet—were discussed by sev- 
eral speakers at the Livestock Section 


—] 
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meeting, of which Edward N. Wentworth 
of Armour and Company was chairman. 

The effect of the new competition on 
the livestock industry was the theme of a 
paper by A. T. Kearney, manager, Com- 
mercial Research Department, Swift and 
Company. Mr. Kearney showed by means 
of charts that the relation of livestock 
prices to other prices is more favorable 
than since 1920. Yet there will be fluc- 
tuations in prices and good business man- 
agement is necessary, 

The new competition in the merchan- 
dising of packinghouse products is of vital 
concern to livestock producers. Competi- 
tion has produced significant shifts in 
areas of livestock production, e. g., the 
growth of the Northwest states. Packers 
are affected by the shifting production in 
planning for the future. Again, there is 
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competition from the growing dairy indus- 
try in regions where it has become highly 
specialized, e. g., in areas supplying mar- 
ket milk to large cities. Where this is so 
meat animal production suffers. 


Livestock Prospects for the Year. 

Prospects for the livestock market dur- 
ing the next meat packing year were 
summarized by Charles E. Snyder, editor 
of the Chicago Daily Drovers Journal. 
He discussed in a constructive manner the 
prospects in livestock production. For 
example, he pointed out that during the 
first eight months of this year only, cattle 
slaughtered under federal inspection 
showed a decrease of only a little over 3 
per cent compared to 1926, but during 
this autumn cattle receipts have decreased 
23 per cent and receipts of range cattle at 
Chicago about 40 per cent. There is no 
increase in the movement of heavy cattle 
to feed lots, indicating a reduced supply 
of heavy finished steers next spring. 

Statistics forecast the further reduction 
of beef supplies next year. In hogs the 
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Situation is directly contrary to that in 
cattle. Following a low point in market- 
ing last year, we have gone along this 
year expecting a sharp increase in supplies 
which failed to materialize. From the 
marketing of sows this summer, which ran 
heavy, and considering that summer 
prices, which conditions were not favor- 
able to production expansion, it seems 
improbable that a large increase in fall 
crop over last year will be found. If this 
is the case we may look forward to a full 
year of moderate hogs supplies though 
there may be some heavy runs during the 
next three months. 

The sheep industry has proved an ex- 
ception to the rule that high prices lead 
directly to over-production. The explana- 
tion apparently is that prices have for 
some years been so high that producers 
have cashed in promptly on each crop, 
selling ewes as well as wether lambs. 
Thus breeding flocks have not been in- 
creased to the extent that might have 
been expected. 

Tests on Types of Hogs. 

An interesting test on cutting hogs to 
get at yields of cuts from hogs of dif- 
ferent weights and feeding, which is being 
carried on by Purdue University in co- 
operation with the Institute, was reported 
on by Professor Frank G. King of Purdue. 
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Soft Pork Problems. 


Dr. C. R. Moulton gave a resume of 
some of the new soft pork problems aris- 
ing out of the feeding of soy beans, forage 
crops, etc. Dr. Moulton told of the 
research being carried on at various gov- 
ernment stations and at Yale University, 
the results of which showed that oils in 
animal feeds were responsible for soft and 
oily pork. These feeds included soy beans 
and forage crops. 

The grazing of livestock on soy beans 
and corn also leads to soft pork, and in 
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addition he said tends to produce skippy, 
unfinished and immature hogs. In the 
corn belt itself there is a drive on to urge 
farmers to grow their own protein sup- 
plements, and therefore it means that 
there is the likelihood of a soft pork prob- 
lem in the corn belt. 

The economics of fats may require the 
taking out of the oil for industrial pur- 
poses. Such a move would solve the 
problem, but at the present time there is 
a surplus of fats. 


SALES AND ADVERTISING. 


The Sales and Advertising Section, pre- 
sided over by F. W. Keigher, was a forum 
at which were discussed with great in- 
terest various phases of the distribution 
of packinghouse products and certain 
plans for the better training of salesmen 
and better merchandising methods. 
Finally, there was a discussion of the 
recent ham and bacon campaign, with its 
results, 

George D. Olds, Jr., general sales man- 
ager, Hills Brothers Company, New York, 
discussed the distribution of méats as 
viewed by a salesman from another in- 
dustry. One of the disadvantages under 
which the salesman of a _ packinghouse 
labors is due to the fact that he sells a 
whole line of food and other products of 
greatly diversed uses. This situation 
makes it difficult for a salesman in the 
meat industry to master his products and 
to describe them vividly in a favorable 
way, such as is done by salesmen in other 
industries. Realizing this handicap, Mr. 
Olds made several constructive sugges- 
tions for salesmen in the meat industry. 

Paul Mooney, who is in direct charge of 
training of salesmen in Armour and Com- 
pany, discussed the great advantage in 
training salesmen very carefully on the 
various products they have to sell. He 
outlined a plan which has been put into 
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effect by Armour and Company whereby 
each salesman is given a thorough course 
of training through his branch house man- 
ager in all the various products he is 
called upon to sell. Great interest has 
been shown by the salesmen in the ma- 
terial made av ailable to them, and because 
of such interest it is found that the indi- 
vidual salesman is enabled to greatly 
increase his volume of sales. 
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A special emphasis was put upon better 
merchandising by Fred Penne of the 
Cudahy Packing Company. He pointed 
out what is well known but evidently not 
heeded, that better merchandising methods 
are absolutely essential in the packing 
business. Analyzing the factors which go 
to make better merchandising, Mr. Penne 
drew on his own experience in merchan- 
dising, and gave a number of highly prac- 
tical and beneficial suggestions which 
might be followed by packers in develop- 
ing a market outlined and new efficient 
means of developing them. 

J. N. Scully, secretary, Jacob Dold Pack- 
ing Company, told of the lessons learned 
by the packing industry as a result of the 
ham and_ bacon campaign of the past 
summer. This campaign was a successful 
one, due largely to the fact that it was 
cooperative in its intent. Certain com- 
panies increased their ham business during 
the summer more than 50 per cent, and 
the average company about 25 per cent 
for ham and 15 per cent for bacon. 


Probably the most important result of 
the campaign was the realization on the 
part of packers that a definite, well- 


planned advertising campaign can greatly 
aid in the disposal of surplus stocks. In 
this case it should be noted that the ham 
campaign kept prices from falling to dis- 
advantageous levels and prevented further 
scrious 


ENGINEERING AND CONSTRUC- 
TION 


losse >. 


The Engineering and Construction Sec- 
tion was presided over by Mr. Allen Mc- 
Kenzie, chief Wilson and 
Company. An excellent program had been 
prepared by H. P. program 
chairman, which included a discussion of 
economy in packing plant operation by 
Wm. McDonald of Swift and Company; 
a consideration of efficiency of pulverized 
fuel for boiler room operations, by J. A. 


engineer of 


Henschen, 
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Kennedy, president of the Kennedy-Ven 
Saun Manufacturing and Engineering Co., 
and an interesting survey of modern in- 
sulation methods and maintenance prac- 
tice by L. E. Cover, of the Armstrong 
Cork & Insulation Co. 

In his ‘excellent presentation of economy 
in packing plant operation Mr. McDonald 
emphasized several phases in which 
economy could be obtained. For example, 
economy can be obtained through the 
elimination of non-productive help. This 
must be done carefully, however, because 
the cutting down of such expert staffs, 
though it may be thought a real economy, 
is not always so. 


When Plant Economy Counts. 


When business strikes a low period in 
volume or prospects, that is the time when 


more supervision is needed in packing 
plant operation than at any other, for it 
is at such a time that every economy 
which lowers cost of production means 


much more to the business revenues than 


an equal saving in times 


of prosperity. 
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Again, economy should look to ma- 
chinery and equipment in order to avoid 
breakdowns. ‘This is true at all times, 
whether business is in depression or not. 

A real economy is to be effected always 
in the purchase of materials or in the 
transfer of finished products from one de- 
partment to another within the plant, 
when there is careful understanding in 
the writing of contracts. 

In the purchase of equipment and in the 
investment in buildings economy should 
be looked to by a careful analysis of each 
investment. Working equipment, for ex- 
ample. is an investment which should be 
made to last as long as possible. In build- 
ing there should be a long-time view. Such 
a view means economy in the prevention 
of over building and improper building. 


Study of Operating Conditions. 


There is great need of further knowl 
edge of operating conditions. For ex- 
ample, in the use of concrete we need 


careful study of the uses, strength and 
other characteristics of a mixture, and 
there must be careful research into the 
methods of applying the materials. Again, 
there is economy to be developed in the 
location of refrigerating spaces in packing 
plants, as well as in their sequence. 
Another phase of packing operations 
which requires turther economies is in the 
matter of humidities. Some work has been 
done, but much more must be carried on 
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before the problem is solved in a practical 
and profitable manner. Finally, economy 
through the use of gravity is important 
and there should be an ever increasing use 
of mechanical conveyors by means of 
belts and rollers. 


PURCHASING SECTION. 

An effective presentation of the buying 
and selling problems in other lines of 
business was a Significant part of the pro- 
gram of the Purchasing Section meeting, 
The possibilities’ of cooperative buying 
were put forth by John C. Dinsmore, 
whose experience as purchasing agent of 
the University of Chicago has enabled 
him to see the benefits of coordinating 
buying activities. What can be done in 
the coal industry was presented by C. F. 
Richardson, President, West Kentucky 
Coal Company, Sturgis, Kentucky. The 
packing industry phase of purchasing was 
described by H. K. McKee, assistant 
superintendent, Swift and Company. The 
problem of how purchasing agents should 
treat salesmen was discussed by N. G 
Symonds, district manager, Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, and 
from the packers particular standpoint by 
S. A. Grow, purchasing agent, Jacob E. 
Decker & Sons, Mason City, Ia., whose 
experience in the packing field made it 
possible for him to picture conditions 





which could be bettered with efficient re- 
sults for packers as a result of more able 
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treatment of salesmen coming to them to 
sell supplies. 
ACCOUNTING SECTION. 

The Accounting 
held Saturday morning with J. H. 
and G, M. Pelton presiding. 

Frank M. Firor, president, Adolph 
Gobel, Inc., discussed in an _ interesting 
way the service which the accounting de- 
partment should render to the executive. 
He felt any success he had achieved was 
due largely to the detail records of opera- 
tion which men furnished ‘in his business. 

Careful attention to over head and ac- 
curate costs would prevent disaster in the 
smaller type of business. Proper account- 
ing records, it was declared, assisted an 
executive in indicating the channel for 
proper and conservative expansion. 

Of course, as Mr. Firor indicated, ac- 
counting is not a cure; but only a method 
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of diagnosis. Accounting is the X-ray and 
stethoscope of modern business. Account- 
ing enables the executive to develop and 
maintain in business health. 


Standardized Accounting Needed. 

Joseph P. Murphy, vice president of the 
Blayney-Murphy Company, led the discus- 
sion and urged standardized accounting as 
a system of simple and easy controls. 
Proper figures should enable a packer to 
make better profits from smaller volume, 
if they were believed when seen. 

Some of the significant steps being taken 
in furthering the use of accounting and the 
development of better methods of account- 
ing were discussed by E. W. McCullough 
of the Department of Manufacture, United 
States Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Mc- 
Cullough drove home his points by many 
telling examples from various industries. 

Finally, the excellent» work of the In- 
stitute’s newly established Department of 
Accounting was summarized by President 
Mayer, who pointed out that the account- 
ing department in the individual packing 
plant is probably the most important: of 
all. This new department in the Institute 
it is hoped will do much to help solve 
some of the industry’s vexing problems. 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 

The development of better foremen as 
keymen in the packing industry was dis- 
cussed in a constructive way at the meet- 
ing of the Industrial Education Section. 
Director Emery T. Filbey, of the Institute 
of Meat Packing, presided and outlined 
the work of the Institute in training young 
men in plants who were interested in ad- 
vancement. 
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One of the most stimulating addresses 
was made by A. H. Carver, manager in- 
dustrial relations department, Swift & 
Company, who is in charge of a course in 
packinghouse supervision for foremen at 
the Institute. Mr. Carver showed the dif- 
ficulty of handling the old-timer type of 
foreman who was impervious to new 
ideas, and the bad effect if the younger 
men were not able to stand back and see 
the work of supervision in a broad way. 
To enable a man to take a broad view of 
his job was the purpose. of the course. 


TRAFFIC SECTION. 

In the Traffic Section many interesting 
papers were given on various phases of 
the traffic work as follows: 

“Review of the Work of the Traffic 
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Committee,” by George A. Blair, general 
traffic manager, Wilson & Company; “Ex- 
port Traffic,’ by teorge D. Chase, ex- 
port traffic department, Swift & Com- 
pany; “Loss and Damage Claims,” by E. 
P. Hinds, traffic manager, Armour and 
Company; “Southern Classification and 
Revision of Southern Class Rates,” by B. 
E. Reed, assistant traffic manager, Cudahy 
Packing Co.; “The Intervenor Before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission,” by 
Nuel B. Belnap, Walter, Burchmore & 
Belnap, attorneys. 

One of the interesting topics dealt with 
was loss and damage claims by E. P. 
Hinds. He pointed out that in the pack- 
ing industry loss and damage claims may 
be classified as follows: 1. Depreciation or 
spoilage of shipments, 2. Shortage or pil- 
ferage, 3. Livestock, 4. Damage due to 
rough handling in transit, 5. Shortage or 
damage to shipments loaded in bulk. 
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Mr. Hinds in discussing these claims 
emphasized the point that railroads must 
be notified quickly. Probably the most 
troublesome sort of claim is the peddler 
car spoilage. However, one of the great- 
est and probably the most serious classes 
of claims from the railroad’s standpoint is 
a loss chargeable to rough handling of 
livestock. During the last year damage 
due to rough handling has been especially 
large both regarding livestock and goods 
products. Packers should realize that a 
well supported claim promptly filed is well 
on the way to adjustment when it reaches 
the freight claim agent. 

The other speakers, Mr. Reed and Mr. 
Belnap, discussed certain technical phases 
which would enable a packer traffic man 
to keep abreast of developments in rate 
structure revision and Interstate Com- 
merce Commission cases. 


Convention Notes 


J. C. Wood & Co. were well represented 
at the Palmer House banquet by J. C. 
Wood, Robert Burrows, Fred Burrows 
and James McKenerick, all of whom en- 
joyed a pleasant evening. 

Oscar Mayer, Sr., Fred Inches, Jack 
Tuaffer and A. Althouse were present at 
the banquet and had the pleasure of listen- 
ing to the president of their company, 
Oscar G. Mayer, Jr., deliver his usual 
witty remarks. These men seemed to be 
particularly cheerful, and no doubt the 
uppermost thought in their minds was the 
re-election of their “boss” and their boy 
as president of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers. 
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The National Box Company: was well 
represented at the Stevens Hotel during 
the convention. J. W. Driessen, manager 
of the company, attended the dinner-dance 
with his wife and daughter. D. H. Pen- 
nock of Philadelphia, F. P. Mazur and 
E, F. Gallivan of Chicago were busy es- 
corting packers through their factory dem- 
onstrating their splendid facilities for 
manufacturing boxes. 

M. A. Whalen of American Can Com- 
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pany, in company with his wife, attended 
the dinner-dance at the. Stevens Hotel, 
and he was also one of those who thor- 
oughly enjoyed the banquet festivities 
Wednesday evening. Mr. Whalen is very 
popular with the trade. 

John J. Pzaja, president of the Milwau- 
kee Boiled Ham Co., attended the con- 
vention and appeared to be enjoying every 
angle of the various gatherings and ex- 
hibits. His friends were pleased to meet 
him in a business and social way. 

J. Boyle and wife, of Boston, Mass., 
returned from an extended tour of Europe 
in time to participate in the convention. 
Joe Boyle is well known in packinghouse 
circles. His many friends will be glad to 
know he is once more active in the brok- 
erage business. 

Chas. H. Dorman, the well-known Bos- 
ton packinghouse products broker, was in 
line for everything going on during the 
convention. Being an old packinghouse 
man he knew where to go and what to 
look for. 

President J. S. Scala of the Scala Pack- 
ing Co., Utica, N. Y., and treasurer J. M. 
Snyder of the C. A. Durr Packing Co., 
Utica, were able representatives of that 
growing industrial center at the conven- 
tion, 

Harry M. Shulman, mechanical super- 
visor of the Hammond Standish Company, 
Detroit, carried the burden of representing 
his concern at the convention. But Harry 
often has got away with more than that, 
and still avoided the traffic cop. 

Joe Taylor, the Pittsburgh packinghouse 
broker, kept modestly in the background 
but didn’t miss a valuable point. Joe can 
spend all the time he wants in travel so 
long as Boss Leonard remains in charge 
in the office. 

Notice how much avoirdupois Henry 
Sartorius of St. Louis carries around? 
Did anybody ever tell you the reason? 
Henry and his brothers run their business 
on a basis of quality and price—and they 
get the price, too! So they don’t have 
to worry; the trade just comes in. 

That “three musketeers” trio had its 
annual reunion—Bill Johns of Jersey City, 
Jim Brady of the Newark flats and Jack 
Smith of Chicago and points South. When 
convention-time comes you couldn’t pry 
them apart with a crow-bar. 
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The Annual Banquet 


Again the packers went to the Palmer 
House for their annual dinner, and for 
the second time discussed a meal that 
justified the missionaries for more meat 
in the diet. 

The banquet hall is a handsome cre- 
ation of the architect and the interior 
decorator, and the Palmer House sys- 
tem of military training for waiters is 
both picturesque and effective. 

The music was programmed as the 
“Little Symphony Orchestra,” but 


judging by the excellent results obtained 
doubtless the printer meant the “Little 
Sousa Band.”’ Also there was a leather- 
lunged song leader who got more reai 
singing out of a packer bunch than any 
previous record reveals. 


The decorations were autumn leaves, 
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carnations and American flags—not to 
mention the handsome gentlemen at the 
speakers’ table. Again Ralph Mac- 
Manus achieved a success in seating ar- 
rangements, not only for comfort and 
satisfaction of his 600 odd guests, but 
also for the genius he showed in evenly 
distributing the male  pulchritude 
throughout the banquet hall. 

No supreme court injunctions were 
violated throughout the evening, and 
the result was an audience attentive to 
the speakers and receptive to the mes- 
sages they bore. 


(Unfortunately the official stenographer 
got lost in the shuffle, and THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER is preven.ed from following 


its historic custom of putting into the per-. 


manent record the scintillating series of bon 
mots of toastmaster Oscar Mayer and the 
speakers who followed him.) 


MENU 
Coupe of Sea Food a la Marseillaise 
Celery Olives Almonds 


Consomme Celestine 
Toast Melba 
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Mixed Grill a la Institute of American 
Meat Packers 
Timbale of Artichokes New Peas Mornay 
Club Sirloin Steaks Berarnaise 
Potatoes Au Gratin 
Chiffonade Salade 
Wafers 
Bombe a la Carmen 
Sabayon Sauce 


Petits Fours Mignardises 


Cafe 

Chairman Lester Armour of the Ar- 
rangements Committee presided and paid 
a tribute to President Oscar G. Mayer in 
introducing him as toastmaster. 

Toastmaster Mayer was in his usual 
form for such occasions, and treated a 
serious subject in a way which made his 
points and his laughs at the same time. 
Some of his hearers, however, would like 
to have him refer the microphone ar- 
rangements to his Committee on Practical 
Research, with leave to act. 

A gracious act on the part of President 
Mayer was the introduction of those at 
the speakers’ table, including the officers 
and directors of the Institute, and the new 
assistant vice presidents and treasurer. 


A Banker You Could Understand. 


The first speaker was David R. Forgan, 
chairman of the board of the National 
Bank of the Republic. Mr. Forgan’s ex- 
planation of the functions of a bank, and 
of the process of credit expansion, was so 
simple that it aided greatly in bringing 
home the point of his address, which was 
the opportunity of the United States to 
become the world’s banker in a really con- 
structive and helpful sense. 

“We have supplanted England as the 
great creditor nation,” he said, “and we 
will become richer than England ever was 
if we handle this opportunity wisely. One 
half of the gold coins in the world are in 
the vaults of American banks.” 

Speaking of the allied debts and repara- 
tions, he said: “These debts cannot be 
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canceled and they must be paid. The 
question arises as to how that can be 
done. There are two ways of discharging 
them. One is by gold payments, and the 
debtor nations have no gold. The other 
way is by trade credits through exports 
to this country. Our tariff wall stands as 
a barrier against that method. Prohibi- 
tion, for instance, has cut off a vast 
amount of potential credit France might 
have been able to amass. 

“How can we help them, then? We can 
do so by lending them more money, and 
we are now doing that very thing. Eng- 
land has made her wealth by being the 
banker of the world. This country can 
become far richer than England if we 
have the brains to now become the world’s 
banker, for we have half the gold of the 
world with which to finance that busi- 
ness.” 

Mr. Forgan spoke of the possibility of 
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world peace. “That condition,” he said, 
“can only be brought about by a union 
of the American and other English-speak- 
ing people of the world. They are the 
only ones who have vision and courage 
enough to effect a permanent peace be- 
tween nations.” 
Some Ancient Causes Explained. 

The second speaker was Prof. Gordon 
J. Laing of the University of Chicago. 
He took us back to the time of Alexander 
the Great, and attributed the decline in 
meat consumption, the predilection of the 
packers for price-cutting, and various 
other evils of the industry to the assassina- 
tion of that famous figure of history. 

To counterbalance that calamity he 
cited the defeat of Hannibal and the Car- 
thaginian invasion of Italy as the direct 
and incontestable reason “for our being 
here tonight.” The speaker might pos- 
sibly find cause to revise this latter the- 
ory, especially on the genealogical side, by 
a visit to the play now on exhibition in 
Chicago entitled “The Road to Rome.” 

Altogether, it was a great night, and a 
fitting climax to the Institute convention. 
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Convention 
Entertainment 


The social feature of packers’ con- 
ventions is an important element in their 
success. Those who do business at long 
range like to meet face to face once a 
vear at least. 

“All work and no play” makes the 
packer a dull boy, and so he enjoys a 
little fun at conventions along with the 
heavier diet. 

He got it this year, from the first 
hour of the section meetings on Friday 
to the end of the banquet on the fol- 
lowing Wednesday night. It was all 
genuine hospitality and good, clean fun, 
and everybody enjoyed it. 

It may have taken a little time to ad- 
just oneself to the “magnificent dis- 
tances” of the Hotel Stevens. Many a 
new arrival was lost in the mazes of 
this, the world’s biggest hotel. And 
some few got so lost that they never 
were found. But after the guide posts 
and the traffic signs were memorized it 
was easier, and then the fun began. 

Open house was kept through the sec- 
tion meetings of Friday and Saturday, and 
there were as many “first aid” stations as 
there were floors to this 3,000-room hotel. 

i Music and Hospitality. 

On Sunday the magnificent lounge of 
the Stevens was the scene of the concert 
and tea which have become a feature of 
convention programs. Joska de Babary 
and his Continental concert orchestra pro- 
vided the instrumental music, and it was 
a splendid program. The acoustics of the 
Stevens lounge lend themselves to this 
sort of thing without confusion or 
clangor, and the program was greatly en- 
joyed. 

The soloist was Lucille Stevenson, so- 
prano, and she sang two groups of songs 
to the delight of the large assemblage. 

Tea was served by the ladies’ committee 
in the foyer of the grand ball room ad- 
joining, and the atmosphere further 
prompted the “get acquainted” program 
which is the purpose of these affairs. 

The Dinner Dance. 


On Monday evening the grand ball room 
of the Stevens—the largest in the coun- 
try—was the scene of the annual dinner 
dance, which is the occasion when the 
ladies are given first place. Dinner was 
served at 8 o’clock, while the Opera Club 
orchestra played, and dancing began even 
before the first course. 

The entertainment during the evening 
was elaborate, and the program lasted 
until 1 a. m. There were singers and 
dancers, acrobats and comedians—every 
one of them making a hit with the big 
assemblage. R. C. MacManus and John 
C. Cutting alternated as masters of cere- 
monies, and when the din of sociability 


permitted, the guests were able to hear 
who was next on the program. The opera- 
tion of colored lighting effects added to 
the attractiveness of entertainment and 
dancing, and the crowd was loath to leave. 

The ladies were taken to the University 
of Chicago, along with the men, to attend 
the sessions there and participate in the 
luncheon so delightfully served by the uni- 
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MRS. R. H. GIFFORD 
Chairman Ladies’ Entertainment Committee 


versity authorities. In the evening of 
Wednesday they were entertained, mysti- 
fied and thrilled at the performance of 
“The Spider” at the Olympic theater, and 
altogether reported that packers were a 
pretty good sort, and the ladies’ commit- 
tee each and every one a perfect darling. 

The entertainment was in charge of 
Lester Armour, chairman, and R. C. Mac- 
Manus, secretary, with the following 
ladies’ committee: Mrs. R. H. Gifford, 
chairman; Mrs. Paul I. Aldrich, Mrs. A. 

. Benn, Miss Gudrun Carlson, Mrs. 
Daniel J. Donohue, Mrs. Harvey G. Ellerd, 
Mrs. Fred Guggenheim, Mrs. Wesley 
Hardenbergh, Mrs. Henry B. Hetzel, Mrs. 
Richard W. Howes, Mrs. William F. Jack- 
son, Mrs. Walter S. Johnston, Mrs. Oscar 
G. Mayer, Mrs. Wm. E. Merritt, Mrs. 
Harry Thompson, Mrs. Horace O. Wet- 
more, Mrs. Harry J. Williams, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Whitfield Woods. 

~ fe 


Convention Notes 


Stedman’s Foundry & Machine Works 
was represented by chief engineer Silas 
D. Dean, who has been experting on grind- 
ing, crushing, screening, pulverizing and 
mixing machinery for more years than we 
can remember. 

John T. Whitfield represented the Car- 
bice Corporation of America, New York, 
and sat back and smiled happily at the 
sensation created by his “dry ice.” Some 
free advertisement, John! 

Packers who can always like to see the 
Heekin Can people, and at this convention 
they were represented by sales manager 
Albert F. Rassenfoss and Wilbur H. 
Turner. 

T. E. Ryan, manager of Louisville Pro- 
vision Co., Louisville, Ky., and his wife 
motored to Chicago to attend the conven- 
tion and were entertained by old Chicago 
friends. A bridge party was given in 
honor of Mrs. Ryan by the club of which 
she was one time a member. 

P. A. Jacobson of the Interstate Pack- 
ing Co., Winona, Minn., attended the con- 
vention and was one of the many who en- 
joyed the dinner-dance, banquet and other 
festivities to the greatest extent. 

The Republic Food Products Co. was 
represented at the Stevens Hotel with a 
very elegant display of their famous 
South American corned beef, which they 
served in their display room. They were 
highly complimented on the flavor and 
tenderness of this product. Jerome Clair, 
son of E. T. Clair, was in charge of this 
booth. 
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Howard R. Smith of Baltimore, having 
disposed of his packing business and be- 
come a broker, is now a foster-brother. 
But he is still welcome as one who al- 
ways made good when called upon for 
any duty in the interest of the industry. 

W. B. Cassell of Baltimore was as 
philosophical as usual. He was also in a 
good humor, as up to last seports he 
hadn’t missed anything from his garage 
next door to John Gebelein’s back yard. 

Dick Keefe of Arkansas City and Otto 
Finkbeiner of Little Rock never let each 
other out of sight. Both are interested 
in all good things—good for others as 
well as themselves. Dick is the only 
packer subscribing as an individual for In- 
stitute scholarships. 

R. D. Harding, superintendent of the 
Wilmington Provision Co. plant at Wil- 
mington, Del., was at the section meetings 
taking in all the new points. Rollo is 
proud of the record of his plant, and well 
he might be. But what else do you ex- 
pect from a Harding in a packinghouse? 

John F. Krey, assistant sales manager 
of the Krey Packing Co., St. Louis, at- 
tended the convention. Know who he is? 
Fred Fischer of St. Louis, a life-long 
friend of Fred Krey, didn’t know he had 
a son till the other day. Tut! tut! Fred. 

Jay and Ben Hormel represented the 
Hormel family at the convention, and both 
took part in making the programs worth 
while. 

Albert Kahn of Cincinnati came early 
and went home when brother Louis came 
up to take his place. That new plant has 
to be looked after. It’s going to be a 
dandy. 

George Fritz of Chicago represented the 
American By-Products Machinery Co. at 
the convention, and told inquirers of the 
wonders of the American all-steel melters. 

E. G. James Co., brokers, Postal Tele- 
graph Bldg., Chicago, were favored with 
a large number of callers in their head- 
quarters at the Stevens Hotel. The fol- 
lowing members of their staff were repre- 
sented at the banquet Monday evening: 
E. G. James, George Sunderland, J. R. 
Stephenson, Stanley E. Hess, M.° J. 
Mackin, Guy Fridley and W. B. Reid. 

John T. Agar, manager of the Wm. 
Davies Co., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, 
one of the foremost traders in the pack- 
inghouse circle, was one of the most 
graceful dancers at the dinner-dance. 

W. G. Agar, of the Agar Packing Co., 
spent part of his time at convention head- 
quarters meeting customers and discussing 
the market situation in general. James S. 
Agar attended the dinner-dance and 
seemed to be enjoying the opportunity of 
greeting old friends on all sides. 

The Emmart Packing Co., Louisville, 
Ky., was represented by its president, con- 
genial Joe Emmart, who said he would 
rather be in the meat business than mayor 
of Louisville. 

Aiways-in-a-hurry Philip Jones, of Jones 
Dairy Farm, Fort Atkinson, Wis., was an 
interested visitor. 

What did Tom Ryan and Charlie Knight 
of Louisville mean when they said, “No, 
thank you, we haven’t had our breakfast 
yet!” 

After reading the headlines of the Chi- 
cago dailies N. R. Meyer, of the H. H. 
Meyer Packing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
thought it necessary to come well pro- 
tected, so he brought with him his wife, 
son and sister-in-law. They all appeared 
to have a good time, and don’t think Chi- 
cago’s such a bad place. \ 

As usual Mrs. Vogel and the Misses 
Helen and Irene Vogel accompanied Jacob 
Vogel of Jacob Vogel & Son, Cincinnati, 
and added to the attractions of the conven- 
tion, 

Fred Fischer of the Fischer Meat Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., is still of the opinion that 
Dempsey should have won. 
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Just About People 


Each year the sectional meetings become 
more popular, and department heads come 
to town in large numbers for the Friday 
and Saturday meetings. Superintendents, 
foremen, sales managers, advertising man- 
agers, credit men, etc., all find these sessions 
of great interest. 

Earliest on the scene of the old-time 
“ereeters” was W. B. Mullaly of the Ameri- 
can Can Company, who hasn’t missed a meet- 
ing since the early days. It wouldn’t be a 
convention without Bill’s smile and his iron 
hat. His old side-partners, “Salt” Williams 
and Fred K. Higbie, also were doing the 
vlad-hand act. 

One of the veterans missed was president 
T. W. Taliaferro, of the Hammond-Standish 
Company, Detroit. 

FE. S. Waterbury, general manager for Ar- 
mour & Company at Omaha, came in for 
the departmental meetings and stayed through 
the Tuesday sessions. Ed has made a splen- 
did record since he went to Omaha, and 
the nice thing about it is that it is a con- 
structive record, for the benefit of the whole 
industry. 

Ed Ward of the United Cork Companies 
was another greeter without whom the con- 
vention would not be the same. Ed’s smile 
gets wider every year. 

The Dold advance guard consisted of vice 
president Grant Talley and secretary J. N. 
Scully, who came for the sectional meetings, 
Mr. Scully being one of the speakers. Later 
President E, C. Andrews, General Manager 
W. F. Price and Mrs. Price and veteran 
James G. Cownie joined the group. Presi- 
dent Andrews left after the convention to 
visit the company’s Western plants. 

George Franklin brought his nephew, 
Donald C. Franklin, who is superintendent 
of the Dunlevy-Franklin Company’s plant at 
Pittsburgh. It was a sad convention for 
Donald, however, as his mother passed away 
at a Chicago hospital during the meeting. 
His father, Dr. J. H. Franklin, died only a 
few months ago. 

Thomas FE. Wilson celebrated the con- 
clusion of the convention by leaving Chicago 
on Saturday for his annual hunting trip in 
the mountains of New Mexico, where he 
owns a big ranch. 

Fred Carter, the boy wonder of the pack- 
inghouse brokerage fraternity, forsook the 
City of Brotherly Love for his annual con- 
vention trip. 

Conrad Yeager of Pittsburgh, who is now 
in the supply business for himself, had the 
usual supply of souvenirs, including a memo- 
randum book and a red-hot canine. Con 
also had his mile-wide smile. 

Sam Stretch, the spice man, celebrated his 
2lst annual packers’ convention by a re- 
union with his brother, Bill Stretch, who is 
in the advertising business. Nobody knew 
Sam had a brother. He’s grown up, any- 
way, which you can’t say for Sam. 

Among the Sunday arrivals were Jacob 
Vogel, Mrs. Vogel and the Misses Vogel of 
Cincinnati, who never miss a meeting, and 
Who always make a happy family party of 
it. The Vogel family was exactly 50 per cent 
of the Cincinnati delegation. the other half 
being Ray Meyer of the H. H. Meyer Pack- 
ing Co, and Michael Schroth of J. & F. 
Schroth. Director Elmore Schroth was ill 
and could not attend, faithful Carl Hauck 
was in Europe, and the others were mysteri- 
ously missing. P.S.—Albert Kahn, of the 
E. Kahn’s Sons Co., came in later and added 
greatly to the tone of the Cincy delegation. 

One of the early arrivals was A. H. Pratt 
of the Paterson Parchment Paper Co., who 
has not missed a convention since 1907. Jos. 
X. Gubbins, Chicago manager, returned from 
the A.E.F. trip to France just in time for the 
meeting. Joe was almost as_ enthusiastic 
about the French reception as about Pater- 
son parchment. 

welcome visitor who had not attended 
a convention for many years was F. B. Ellis, 
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president of the Penn Beef Company, Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Ellis was a member of the 


old A. M. P. A., and renewed many ac- 
quaintances. He was chaperoned by hard- 
hat Bill Riley, the Philadelphia broker, who 
specializes in reclaiming wandering sheep! 

The dinner-dance marathon was a dead 
heat between president E. C. Andrews of the 
Jacob Dold Packing Company, Dr. W. Lee 
Lewis of the Institute and Ye Ed. Take 
your choice! George Hormel and, Sam 
Nash, last year’s champions, were absent and 
missed. 

“Prince Albert’? Rohe of New York played 
a lone hand this year, so far as the Rohe 
family was concerned. Junior has progressed 
so fast in a year that dad could leave him 
to run the plant. But nobody can take Al’s 
place as a sunshine dispenser at conventions. 

Max Trunz of Brooklyn doesn’t worry 
about distribution problems. He has a model 
chain of retail stores of his own, and is 
never too busy to listen to helpful sugges- 
tions. Max and George A. Schmidt, of Otto 
Stahl, Inc.. New York, and August Miller 
were an attentive trio at the convention. 

Ira J. Neumann of Brooklyn, who is papa- 
in-law Louis Meyer’s right-hand man, was 
at the convention with Mrs. Neumann, who 
was a center of attraction wherever she 
moved. 

H. P. Hale, Boston broker, was busy with 
his many clients and his happy smile radiated 
everywhere. 

The big hit among convention souvenirs 
was the yard-stick cane handed out by J. S. 
Hoffman and his organization. Everybody 
knew Jake was all wool and a yard wide, 
but Jake hasn’t yet explained the mystery 
of the inch-marks. 

One of the handiest convention souvenirs 
was a small notebook handed out by the Cin- 
cinnati Butchers’ Supply Co. for the benefit 
of those who wanted to make notes at the 
meetings. And there was plenty to put 
down. 

Lew Kramer, the hog dehairer inventor, 
was missed. Lew is in the hospital, very ill. 

Uncle August Luer, of Luer Bros. Pack- 
ing Co., Alton, Ill., attended his first con- 
vention in five years. Uncle August has lost 
25 pounds in weight, and many did not 
recognize him till he began his old-time fun- 
making; then they knew who he was, all 
right. He brought sales manager O. S. Catt 
with him. 








A GOOD PAIR OF ACES TO DRAW TO 
C. B, Heinemann, traffic and order-buying ex- 
pert, and A. C. Schueren, merchandising au- 

thority and sales wizard. 
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St. Louis rallied nobly for the convention. 
A special Pullman brought part of the crowd 
on Sunday, including president L. E. Dennig, 
and wife, and Louis S. Dennig, St. Louis 
Independent Packing Co.; Fred Krey and 
wife, Fred Fischer of the Fischer Meat Co. 
and wife, president Wm. G. Mueller and 
sales manager Chas. Honegger of the Ameri- 
can Packing Co., president Frank A. Hunter 
and E. J. Delmore, East Side Packing Co.; 
George Heil, Heil Packing Co., and Mrs. 
Heil; Emil Seiloff, Seiloff ° Packing Co.; 
Jacob Gerst and S. S. Conway, Gerst Bros. 
Packing Co.; manager Briggs of Swift & 
Co., manager Coover of Armour & Co., and 
others. Walter Krenning of the St. Louis 
Independent company came later, as did gen- 
eral manager E. C. Merritt. 

The Brecht Casing Co. was represented by 
Harry Altman of Chicago and Hugo Boehm 
of New York. Strange as it may seem, this 
was “Hoogo’s” first visit to the big city, and 
Harry had a hard time to keep him from 
buying the Wrigley Building from a friendly 
stranger on the Boul Mich! 

C. R. and Robert J. Hildebrandt, the 
Cleveland sausage kings, did not miss a 
thing at the meetings. You have to get up 
early to get ahead of those boys. 

George Casey of the Wilmington Pro- 
vision Co. appeared in a hard hat several 
sizes too big for him, but by making a three- 
cornered swap with Frank C. Reed of Phila- 
delphia and S. H. Rabinowitz of Boston each 
finally got back his own kelly. 

Ralph Daigneau, head of the provision de- 
partment of Geo. A. Hormel & Co., is as 
handsome as ever, especially when he re- 
moves his hat. No one would accuse Ralph 
of missing any market bets, either. 

The Cincinnati Butchers Supply Co. was 
fully represented, as usual, although the big 
“Boss” was missed. Gustav and Oscar 
Schmidt, J. J. Dupps, Sr., and J. J. Dupps, 
Jr., R. L. McTavish, Chas. G. Schwing, D. 
V. Champney and Wm. H. Sweet made up 
the Boss delegation. 

Severin L. Frey, the leader in all meat 
trade activities in New Orleans, was on the 
eround bright and early and never let a good 
point escape him. General manager E. H. 
Dours of the Arabi Packing Co. was another 
Louisianan present. 

Jos. M. Emmart, president of the Emmart 
Packing Co., Louisville, Ky., was an active 
participant in convention festivities and ac- 
tivities. 

John Peters, Williamsport, Pa., packer, is 
getting to be a convention old-timer. He 
comes every year, keeps quietly in the back- 
ground, but misses nothing. 

Anton Stolle of Richmond, Ind., is one of 
the pioneers who never misses a convention. 
Anton came alone this year, but he wasn’t 
a hit lonesome. 

E. G. Richter, of E. H. Richter & Sons, 
Springfield, Tll., packers, was present with 
Mrs. Richter. It was their first convention 
and they enjoyed it. 

A. C. Schueren, famous as the daddy of 
“Jim Vaughn” and also as the style-setter of 
the machinery and supply trade, returned 
from Europe with Mrs. Schueren just in time 
for the convention. A. C. captured England 
for Jim on this trip. 

John W. Hall (“you get what you give”) 
was greeting old friends at the Stevens. John 
in a health missionary these days, and likes 
the job as well as brokering. 

Boston’s big brokers, L. E. Griffin and H. 
G. Davy of the P. G. Gray Company, never 
miss a convention. But the festivities don’t 
prevent their keeping an eye on the markets. 

Who do you suppose showed up? None 
less than old “Pop” O’Brien, formerly of the 
Morris ammonia department and now with 
the Barrett Company. It had been many a 
moon since Pop saw a packer convention, 
and he felt sort of lonesome, but never 
showed. it. 

The pace-setters of York State were ably 
represented by president Fred M. Tobin and 
O. E. Espey of the Rochester Packing Co., 
and vice president W. C. Codling, superin- 
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Madsen.and sales manager 


tendent Geo. F. ; 

M. I. Sullivan of the Albany Packing Co. 
F. Cooper Rogers of Philadelphia and Mrs. 

Rogers reached Chicago on their return from 


a trip to Alaska and the Pacific Coast in 
time for the convention. Chas. E. Haman 
of the New York office also was present. 

A. H. Olton, of Wm. Molands Sons, Phila- 
delphia, was a convention attendant as usual 
and everybody was glad to see him. 

Chas. H. Knight and T. E. Ryan of the 

Louisville Provision Co. were on hand with 
superintendent Wm. Hoagland, getting and 
giving practical pointers. 
’ The Sullivan Packing Co. of Detroit was 
ably represented by sales manager Walter 
Macfarlane and superintendent Max Frankel. 
They didn’t come in an airplane, either. 

Jesse Dietz, master strategist of the Ameri- 
can Stores Co., Philadelphia, was the guest 
of the Cudahy Packing Co. at the conven- 
tion. And Jesse didn’t miss any of the events, 
either. 

Pittsburgh Packing & Provision Co. was 
ably represented by general manager John 
Anderson, who arrived with Mrs. Anderson 
on the way back from a Western trip. We 
thought for a while that John wasn’t com- 
in 

aS interested attendant at the sectional 
meetings was John Gordon Kinghan, son of 
John R. Kinghan, of Kingan & Co., In- 
dianapolis. Young Mr. Kinghan is assistant 
to general plant superintendent Maginnis, 
who also attended these meetings, along with 
Dr. J. C. Dunlap, chief chemist, Chas. E. 
Mallory, traffic manager, and effiicency en- 
gineer Fred Butler. President Kinghan 
came later for the general meetings, and was 
elected a director of the Institute. 

Manager Fred Briggs of Swift & Com- 
pany, East St. Louis, chaperoned president 
O. J. Sullivan of the National Stock Yards 
National Bank of East St. Louis, which is 
one of the largest livestock banks in the 
country.. 

President John W. Rath of the Rath Pack- 
ing Co., Waterloo, Iowa, introduced his son, 
Howard Rath, but hardly anybody would be- 
lieve it. Most people thought Howard was 
his brother. 

If there was anybody who enjoyed every 
convention feature more thoroughly than Dr. 
John R. Mohler, of Washington, D. C.—who 
is chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry 
and the boss of federal meat inspection—that 
person wasn’t discovered up to the time 
the convention ended. And the conventionites 
enjoyed Dr. Mohler, too. 

W. B. Allbright, the daddy of the lard 
game and a prophet of dry rendering, was 
quietly observing the proceedings, along with 
Dr. A. O. Lundell. No doughnuts and cider 
this year. 

The big men of the order-buying trade— 
Will C. Kennett and Fay Murray—quietly 
concealed themselves in their headquarters at 
the convention hotel, as usual, and couldn’t 
be persuaded to get into the spotlight. Serv- 
ice manager C. B. Heinemann, Harry Sparks 
of St. Louis, Bob Colina of Omaha and 
others of the Kennett-Murray organization 
also were on hand. 

One of the guests at the banquet was 
Wm. H. Ridgway of Coatesville, Pa., 
known affectionately to leaders in many 
industries as “Old Hook ’er to the Biler.” 
Mr. Ridgway has made many a packer 
go up and down safely and economically 
with his steam hydraulic elevators. Build- 
ing elevators and making ’em go is his 
vocation; his avocation is trying to make 
people happier. 

Almost the first arrival was Charles 
Christman of the West Carrolton Parch- 
ment Paper Co., one of the most faithful 
of the boosters. 

A. L. Eberhart, of Cross, Roy, Eberhart 
& Harris, was looking after his clients 
and friends in his usual style. Al is a 
packer, anyways, and knows how it is 
done. He is especially proud of his son, 


Richard, who graduated from Dartmouth 
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E. M. Clair of Chicago and his son, Jerome, 
who will soon sell more corned beef than 
Dad. 


last June and is now a student at Cam- 
bridge University, England. 

An active greeter was R. J. Quinn, 
assistant sales manager of the Mathiesen 
Alkali Works, New York City, who sell 
the packers their ammonia. District Sales 
Manager Wm. A. Field, Jr., of Chicago, 
saw to it that Mr. Quinn didn’t get lost 
while in Chicago. 

J. J. King, of the J. W. Murphy Co., 
the famous Omaha hog order buyers, was 
an interested visitor at the gatherings. 

The Diamond Crystal Salt Co., who 
have been showing packers a lot about 
proper curing methods, was represented 
by that famous curing expert, D. W. 
Awtry. And when he gave you a tip he 
handed you a handsome leather notebook 
in which to record it. That’s service! 

The Mono Service Company, who make 
the packages for packers and sausage 
makers to market their products, were 
represented by District Manager Chester 
P. White of Chicago and District Man- 
ager W. H. Gage of St. Louis. The effer- 
vescent Elbert Beeman, vice president and 
general manager, was attending another 
convention and could not be present. You 
shouldn’t slight us that way, Elbert (not 
Albert). 

A telegram came from our old friend 
“Borax Bill” H. L. Harris, who is now 
retired and living at Bartow, Fla., telling 
the boys to enjoy themselves and express- 
ing his regrets at not being able to be 
present. 

T. J. Shearer, sales engineer for the 
Kennedy- Van Saun Corporation, made 
packers sit up and think over this prob- 
lem of fuel waste. The “cost too much” 
idea as applied to pulverized fuel is some- 
times foolish economy. 

O. S. Anderson, of the V. D. Anderson 
Co., Cleveland, and Sales Manager G. A. 
Jones represented the makers of this 
famous expeller press at the convention. 

S. J. Schwenger of the Cleveland Kleen 
Kut Manufacturing Co. brought Mrs. 
Schwenger with him and was lined up 
early to register. As they had run out of 
badges, Sig was compelled to wear Ye 
Ed’s nameplate—with the name changed, 
of course. 

A. Russell Walker, the order buying 
magnate, was one of the popular greeters 
at the meeting. Russell has just com- 
pleted his new order-buying triumvirate 
of McMurray-Johnston-Walker, with head- 
quarters dt Indianapolis, and houses at 
National Stock Yards, Ill., and Buffalo, 
N. Y. A great. trio, that. 

J. A. Weiland of the Weiland Packing 


Co., Phoenixville, Pa., and Theodore Weil 


of the Weil Packing *Co., Evansville, Ind., 
are two of the tribe of small packers who 
stay on the job and get results. Both 
took in the convention program in full. 
Kirke L. Bonnell and H. W. Tohtz, of 
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the Bonnell-Tohtz Company, the famous 
packinghouse engineering firm, were at 
the convention greeting their many clients 
and friends. Among the plants they have 
recently completed are the Gerst Bros, 
Packing Co., Miles Packing Co., Muehl- 
ing Packing Co., Russell Packing Co., 
Circle Packing Co., Madison Packing Co., 
etc. 

Earl E. Sabean, president of the Worces- 
ter Tram Rail Co., after making all ar- 
rangements to attend the convention could 
not come because of press of business. 
His many friends missed him. ‘ 

Among those conspicuously absent were 
President R. P. Bennett and Vice Presi- 
dent E. W. Sage of the American By- 
Product Machinery Co. With all the talk 
going on about dry rendering “Bob” Ben- 
nett was missed, as he is a recognized 
authority. But they had so many irons 
in the fire that they lost out on the trip 
to Chicago. . 

G. D. Allman and Ira Newman of the 
U. S. Cold Storage Co. of Chicago were 
among the conspicuous attendants. Their 
meat curing interests are so large and 
growing that they simply had to be on 
hand. 

Jacob Gerst and “Steve” Conway of St. 
Louis never missed a thing that was prac- 
tical about the various sessions. Their 
new plant is just about ready to open, and 
it will be a wonder. 

Carl Balentine represented the Balen- 
tine packing interests of Greenville, S. C., 
and did it well. A live wire with a live 
concern. 

Frank W. Banfield of Banfield Bros. 
Packing Co., Tulsa, Okla., was at the 
convention. He is one of the comers in 
the industry; watch his smoke. 

Joseph Baum represented his own con- 
cern, the Jos. Baum Packing Co., Kansas 
City, and did it well. Not noisy, but all 
there. 

M. B. Cone checked in for the Major 
Bros. Packing Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 
Where were the famous Major girls this 
year? 

T. P. Breslin of the Standard Packing 
Co., Los Angeles, was a long way from 
home, but it didn’t decrease his enthu- 
siasm for California. That’s where most 
of us are going when we make our pile. 

Albert Schenk of Wheeling, W. Va., 
one of the founders, was on hand for 
every session. He lends the stamp of 
ee to the meetings. 

E. O. Richard, of C. E Richard & Sons, 
Muscatine, Iowa, stopped at the Morrison 
so as to get plenty of exercise between 
sessions. 

Louis Gunsberg, president of the Guns- 
berg Packing Co., Detroit, is one of the 
enthusiastic attendants at all meetings. 
He believes in belonging to an organiza- 
tion to get something out of it. 

Clarence Keehn of Kingan and Com- 
pany took in the early sessions, and then 
returned home to allow President John R. 
Kinghan to come in on the finish. 

M. C. Teufel, of the Theurer-Norton 
Provision Co., Cleveland, wouldn’t miss 
a meeting, especially one like this. 

General Manager Ernest Manns of John 
Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Iowa, headed a 
big delegation. of Morrell sales and oper- 
ating experts at the meeting. 

No wonder it was sunshiny during con- 
vention week. W. F. DuBois of the Joseph 
Phillips Co. brought some of his Wash- 
ington brightness with him and showed 
us one reason for the success of the Wash- 
ington local association. 

Henry Sartorius, of the Sartorius Pro- 
vision Co., St. Louis, couldn’t miss a con- 
vention. He has been coming too many 
years. 

Those live-wire country packers, the 
Hughes-Curry Packing Co., Anderson, 
Ind. were represented by President 
Charles A. Hughes. No. he’s not the one 
they’re talking of for president, but he 
could fill it if asked. 

(Continued on page 187.) 
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Trade Exhibits 


For the first time in the history of 
the Institute exhibits of machinery, 
cquipment and supplies for meat 
packers and sausage manufacturers 
were shown at a packers’ convention. 

The innovation proved a success, 
even though it was announced so late 
that the plans could not be carried 
out in full. If this feature of packers’ 
conventions is continued it is plain 
that it will not only be an added fea- 
ture of practical value to those who 
attend, but that it will greatly stimu- 
late attendance. 

The exhibition hall of the Stevens 
Hotel is an ideal place for such an 
exhibit. Conveniently located, splen- 
didly equipped with power, gas, elec- 





GUGGENHEIM SAUSAGE STUFFER AND 
LINKER 


Machine automatically stuffing and linking 
sausage which created a sensation when op- 
erated at the convention exhibition. 


tricity and all necessary adjuncts, it 
meets the needs of such a program in 
every respect. 

Features of the Show. 


In spite of the late announcement 
there were a number of exhibitors. 
The exhibit was intended to feature 
new mechanical devices in the indus- 
try, and there were several of these 
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shown which certainly were “new” 
in every sense of the word. 

First place in the spot-light went 
to three types of sausage-linking ma- 
chines which, when perfected, will 
represent a step forward in waste 
elimination in the industry. What the 
hog dehairer and various sausage 
machines have done in cutting down 
hand labor these sausage linkers will 
advance still farther in labor saving. 

Two new types of lard and com- 
pound filling and processing machines 
were another sensation in refinery 
progress. Here was both marvelous 
improvement oi product and reduc- 
tion in labor cost. 

Other appliances likewise marked 
the increasing pace of mechanical and 
process improvement in the meat in- 
dustry, and justified the wisdom of 
the Institute in authorizing these 
exhibits, 

Details of the Exhibits. 

Mono Service Co.—The Mono Service 
Co. had an interesting display of about 
forty sizes of their widely known Mono 
cups, which they manufacture as contain- 
ers for meats, sausages and other prod- 
ucts. They sell their product on a basis 
of increasing sales through better mer- 
chandising. Chester White, Chicago, dis- 
trict manager, was in charge, assisted by 
District Manager W. H. Gage of St. Louis. 

Dupont Cellophane Co.— The Dupont 
Cellophane Company had an interesting 
exhibit showing the practical application 
of cellophane to various meat products, 
with the idea in view of adding merchan- 
dising advantages by appealing to the eye 
and appetite of the consumer. Products 
of dozens of leading packers, such as 
corned beef, sausages, sliced bacon, pork 
and other specialties were displayed in the 
cellophane wrappers. General Sales Man- 
ager R. M. Horsey of New York, District 
Sales Manager A. W. Shaffer of Chicago 
and A. F. Kenaston were in charge of 
the exhibit. 

Middle States Mfg. Co.—A new machine 
for speeding up the work at the sausage 
stuffing and cutting labor 
costs was displayed by this company in 
the form of an automatic sausage linking 


bench down 








BIG ARRAY OF NEW MECHANICAL DEVICES FOR PACKING PLANT. 


A birdseye view of the big exhibit of the Mechanical Manufacturing Co., showing the 
Meakin press for dry rendering, the new lard texturator and many other devices. 
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machine that attaches directly to the stuff- 
er. : 
In operation the machine is simple and 
speedy. The casing is put on the stuffing 
horn and the meat is forced into the casing 
in the ordinary manner. At intervals a 
piston shuts off the flow of meat into the 
casing and the stuffing horn is revolved 
rapidly about 2% times, thus linking the 
sausage. It is possible to regulate the 
iength of the links by a simple adjust- 
ment. 

The same air pressure that operates the 
stuffer is sufficient for the stuffer and 
linker. The capacity of the machine is 
given as 150 sausages per minute. 
for the linker is taken from an electric 
light socket. The machine requires only 
about one square foot of floor surface. 

The display was in charge of Max and 
Fred Guggenheim, the inventors of the 


Power 








SAUSAGE PACKAGES THAT SELL 
PRODUCT 


Exhibit of Mono Service Company’s packages 
for the merchandising of sausage and other 
meat products. 


machine. D. C. Hirsch, Joseph Spatt and 
Fred A. Nachman were also in attendance. 
Large crowds watched the demonstration. 

Specialty Manufacturers’ Sales Co. — 
This exhibit by the Specialty Manufac- 
turers Sales Co. consisted of an interesting 
display of a complete line of O. K. knives 
and plates for sausage room machines. 
The entire display was laid out in a man- 
ner that enabled the visitor to get a com- 
prehensive idea of the line. C. W. Dieck- 
mann, the head of this company, was in 
charge. 

Oscar Mayer & Co.—A simple machine 
for linking was displayed by 
Oscar Mayer & Co. Essentially this ma- 
chine consists of a revolving tilting table 


sausage 


on which the sausage is fed and held in 
place by a series of clamps, the actual 
linking operation being performed at ac- 
curately determined intervals, so that each 
link is of exactly the same length. 

The capacity of the machine is said to 
be 180 links per minute. The linker can 
be adjusted to produce links from 4 to 6 
inches in length. Only one man is re- 
quired to feed the sausage \into the ma- 
chine. John Martin was on hand to ex- 
plain the workings of the ‘machines to the 
interested packers. 

Luse Stevenson Co.—To show the good 
qualities of their product, the Luse Stev- 
enson Co, had the back and. side wall of 
their booth lined with their “Reliable” 
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cork board. The arrangement permitted 
easy inspection, All visitors were met and 
all questions answered by D. C. Luse, 
J. W. Stevenson, W. J. Baird and J. E. 
Smith, who were in attendance at the 
booth. 

Morris Paper Mills. — A complete dis- 
play of approximately two hundred grease- 
proof sales containers was exhibited by 
the Morris Paper Mills. The entire dis- 
play contained many different examples 
of the packaging of various products in 
this field) Many a packer was able to 
glean an idea for reducing sales resistance 
at the retail end. Paul Walker and his 
assistants were on the job to explain their 
products and service. 

Myles Salt Co., Ltd.—An exhibit of salt 
in five different sizes, from the very small 
to the large lumps generally used for top- 
ping barrels, was on display in the booth 
of the Myles Salt organization. Inasmuch 
as the arrangement enabled the observer 
to compare the various sizes, it was a con- 
venient way in which to form judgment. 
As to chemical content and other features, 
Mr. H. B. Nay and Mr. J. Decker were 
on hand to explain those features. 


Mechanical Manufacturing Co.—The ex- 
hibit of the Mechanical Manufacturing Co. 
was both complete and_ interestingly 
attractive. The many products that Me- 
chanical manufactures for packinghouse 
use were on display. Installation photo- 
graphs were to be seen and descriptive 
pamphlets were procurable. 

The high lights of the exhibit were the 
new spray pump for carcass and other 
cleaning, and the texturator—a Harrington 
patent and an Institute prize winner. The 
spray pump will develop 200 pounds or 
more pressure at the nozzle. The tex- 
turator is designed to produce a lard 
product absolutely uniform in texture and 
color. 

In keeping with the large display, a 
large force of men was on hand to keep 
visitors- informed. There were present 
F. N. Beeson, general manager; J. W. 
Hubbard, sales manager; J. A. Keating, 
J. E. Castino, K. D. Kubaugh, J. C. Mel- 
lon and F, E. Oldenburg. 

Wm. J. Stange Co.—The Wm. J. Stange 
Co. had on exhibit their “Peacock” brand 
of certified food colors. Since they spe- 
cialize in meeting the requirements of the 
individual packer and sausage maker, and 
assisting him with his coloring problems, 
Mr. L. J. Anderson and others were in 
attendance to offer every assistance. 

Griffith Laboratories.—The Griffith Lab- 
cratories, distributors of Prague and 
Lavin's curing salt, also displayed their 
Griffith’s processed sausage flour and their 
Griffith’s skim milk powder. The Messrs. 
Griffith were in attendance and met their 
many friends in the trade. 

Oscar Mayer & Co., Air-Lec Division.— 
The Air-Lec Division of the Oscar Mayer 
Co. had on exhibit their improved type of 
door opener and closer for freezer and 
cooler doors. The device operates directly 
from the air line with the addition of a 
six-volt battery. It is controlled by means 
ef a cord leading both directions from 
the door—into the storage room and into 
the outer room. Mr. R. A. Reynoldson 
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SAUSAGE LINKER THAT PERFORMS JUST LIKE HUMAN HANDS 
The Fried automatic sausage linking machine, invented by Wm. Fried, Pittsburgh 
packer, which is built of solid aluminum and turns out 160 frankfurts a minute. 


was in charge to demonstrate its action 
and explain all features. 


Sutherland Paper Co.—An attractive dis- 
play of several hundred cartons was ex- 
hibited by the Sutherland Paper Co. 
Cartons that had been made up for con- 
cerns in the packing industry .all over the 
country were shown. Mr. A. C. Olson, 
the Chicago representative for the con- 
cern, was in attendance. 

Packers’ Specialty Co.—In the booth of 
this company there was on exhibit an 
automatic sausage linking machine that is 
the invention of William Fried, the Pitts- 
burgh packer. This machine is operated 
independently from the stuffer and but one 
operator is required. 

This machine is shown in an accompany- 
ing illustration. Power for the operation 
of the linker is taken from a light socket 


and the machine occupies about ten square 
feet of bench space. 

The sausage is fed into the machine in 
an endless stream, one being tied to 
another, is linked by an ingenious but sim- 
ple device and is discharged ready to be 
hung up. The capacity claimed of the 
linker is from 950 to 1,000 pounds of sau- 
sage per hour. The machine is made 
largely of aluminum and all parts are 
readily accessible for cleaning. William 
and Richard Fried were on hand to explain 
its workings. 

R. T. Randall & Co.—At the booth of 
Rk. T. Randall & Co. there was on display 
the 300-pound size of the Hottmann Per- 
fection meat cutter for the sausage room. 
It is equipped with patented detachable 
knives and an unloading device. R. T. 
Randall, jr.. and Mr. K. G. Potts were at 














HELPING TO SBLL THE PACKER’S FANCY MEAT PRODUCTS 


Exhibit of the DuPont Cellophane Company, showing sliced bacon of many famous 
packers, and other products wrapped in Cellophane and packed in fancy cartons. 
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the booth to explain the various features 
of the construction and operation of the 
machine, which is an advanced type of 
sausage room equipment. 

The Valhalla Co.—Spoilage prevention 
and plant sanitation, on which attention 
has been focused lately, was the theme 
behind the exhibit of the Valhalla Co. 
The M. C. Moldcide machine was shown 
in actual operation and was constantly the 
center of a group of interested spectators. 

This machine is of simple construction 
operation consists of the 
brine. 
main parts to the machine 


and the entire 
electrolysis of 
There are three 
—a tank for holding brine, a device for 
allowing the brine to flow 
being electrically charged, and a vat for 
treated 
current 


a 5% solution of 


slowly while 


receiving and retaining the solu- 
tion. Where 


supply additional apparatus for rectifying 


there is no direct 


the current is required. Tests have shown 














ONE OF LATEST SAUSAGE MACHINES 


Hottmann Perfection Cutter and Mixer 
shown by R. T. Randall & Co. of Phila- 
delphia at convention exhibit. 


remarkably satisfactory results in the pre- 
vention of spoilage in the meat plant. 

Dr. Roy L. Davis, director of research, 
was in charge of the booth, where he was 
kept busy explaining this machine and the 
uses of its product, assisted by John 
Yesair, bacteriologist. 

American Machine and Foundry Co.— 
This very interesting display by the 
American Machine and Foundry Co. con- 
sisted of four Lamb precision and weigh- 
ing machines for lard and compound. The 
outstanding feature was the new Fee 
process as applied to the Lamb principle 
of fixed density in the processing, weigh- 
ing and packaging of lard compounds. By 
the elimination of air superior color and 
texture are secured. 

Aside the and 
methods now employed in the Lamb ma- 
chines, the booth itself 
enough to warrant comment. 


from new improved 
attractive 
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WEIGHS AND PROCESSES 
COMPOUND 


FILLS, 


One of the Lamb machines, made of solid 
aluminum, which is equipped to process the 
product passing through it in such a manner 
that preservation from rancidity is increased 


by a considerabie period. 


machines—made entirely of aluminum— 
were set against a background of black 
paient leather with which the entire large 
booth was lights 
above and purple flood lights focused on 


lined. Rose-colored 
the machines from below produced a very 
siriking effect. T. A. Fee, Jr., of Seattle, 
Wash., and Mr. R. E. Wells, sales director 
of the American Foundry & Machine Co., 
were in charge of this unusual exhibit. 
Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co.— The 











HOW TO MAKE YOUR OWN 


DEGDORIZER 


Demonstration by the Valhalla Company of 
the methods of making scedium hypochlorite 
in your own plani from common salt. 
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‘Boss” people were very much in evidence 
with their “Baby Boss” hog dehairer, 
model “Boss U” dehairer, “Boss” silent 
cutter with unloader, and a new machine 
known as the sausage meat dispenser, for 
stuffing 1, 2, 3 and 4 pound packages of 
bulk sausage. With this machine two girls 
do the work of five formerly filling by | 
Those in charge were John J, 
Dupps, Sr., John J. Dupps, Jr., Gustav 
Schmidt, Oscar Schmidt, R. L. McTavish, 
Wu. H. Sweet, D. J. Champney and Chas. 
J. Schwing. 


hand. 


apa as ESS 

MEAT PACKING LABOR DATA. 
Employment in the meat packing in- 
dustry decreased during August, 1927, as 
compared with the previous month. Re- 
ports received from 194 establishments by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U. S. 
Department of Labor showed that during 
that month there were employed in these 





NOT TOUCHED BY HUMAN HANDS 
Latest model “Boss” Meat Cutter with Un- 
loader, which cuts the meat and dumps it 


witbout hand labor. 
plants 89,793 workers, as compared with 
93,553 the previous month, a reduction of 


4 per cent. The amount of payroll was 
$2,308,741, $2,432,413, in 
July, a reduction of 5.1 per cent. 

1926, employ- 
ment during August of this year was 1.2 


compared with 


Compared with August, 


per cent under last vear, but the payroll 


was 1.2 per cent greater. Per capita earn- 


ings of the workers in these 194 meat 
packing plants during August of this year 
were 1.1 per cent less than during the 


previous month, but 2.3 per cent greater 
than during August, 1926. 

Of these 194 meat packing establish- 
ments reporting, 86 per cent operated dur- 
ing August at full and 14 per cent on part 
time. The average per cent of full time 
operated in establishments operating was 
98. The per cent of these establishments 
operating with full normal force was 44 
and with part normal force 56. The aver- 
age per cent of normal force employed in 
establishments cperating was 92. 
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SWENSON EVAPORATORS- 


ized Standard 
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Swenson Evaporator Company suiaiary ot wniting corporation 


Our Experiment Station eat Ann Arbor is equipped to make tests on aproblems involving evaporation, crystallization, heat transfer, etc., at 
the direction of Prof. W. L. 
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Keeping Costs Low 


It is interesting to note that, time after 
time, in the addresses and talks delivered at 
the various sessions of the annual conven- 
tion of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers, reference was made to the neces- 
sity of reducing costs as one of the essen- 
tials in meeting the new competition. 

And among the ways in which costs can 
be reduced, a number of these speakers 
said, was to see to it that all waste is 
eliminated, that operating methods and 
policies are efficient and that equipment, 
processes and workers produce at the 
lowest cost consistent with high quality 
products. 

Eliminating waste and increasing ef- 
ficiency is of such great importance at this 
time that it deserves the most earnest con- 
sideration of the best minds in every pack- 
ing plant, to work out a logical and 
consistent plan to bring about the results 
sought. 

Reducing waste in and increasing the 
efficiency of a meat packing plant is a 
problem that has been given altogether 
too little consideration by many packers in 
the past. This accounts, perhaps, for the 
poor financial showing some _ packing 
businesses have shown during the past few 
years. It is not meant by this that these 
plants have made no effort to get on a 
better production basis, but rather that 
good results were not obtained. The whole 
situation was not studied carefully before- 
hand and no logical campaign mapped out 
to gain the ends sought. 

Eliminating waste and increasing pro- 
duction is a detailed procedure involving 
careful consideration of all operations, 
methods, processes and equipment. Not 
only must each detail as now performed 
be studied, but there must also be worked 
out methods for doing each detail better 
and cheaper. It is not a problem to be 
solved in a day but is one that must be 
kept after day after day, year ‘after year 
—in fact it has no end. And because of 
its nature, in large plants particularly, the 
responsibility for economic operation can 
well be placed in the hands of one who 
will make it his sole task. 

Efficiency in any business does not come 
by correcting a few bad conditions, no 
matter how glaring they may be. It comes 
by seeking out and eliminating all waste 
no matter how insignificant. A small 
saving here and there in each department 
amounts to a sum total over a year’s time 
that makes the effort decidedly worth 
while. 

Then when a plant has been made 
efficient the task is only half done. Eternal 


vigilance is necessary to keep it efficient. 
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Half-heartied, perfunctory, ill-directed and 
spasmodic attempts at reform will never 
get results and keep expenses low. The 
problem is an eternal one. 


——§o- 
A New Danger for Meat 


The growing industrialism of the United 
States is likely to have an important bear- 
ing on the future of the livestock and meat 
industries of this country, according to 
high government authority. In an address 
before the Institute of American Meat 
Packers, Dr. John R. Mohler, chief of the 
federal meat inspection service, said that 
much the same change is going on in the 
United States as occurred in Great Britain 
during the last century, which resulted 
in the overshadowing of a great livestock 
enterprise by industrial development. 

The livestock industry must now recog- 
nize a new so-called competition. Its 
problems must be considered with rela- 
tion to other business enterprises, to the 
development and manufacture of substi- 
tutes, to changing food habits, to methods 
of merchandising, to advertising, to wages, 
to cooking equipment, to the influence of 
the press and to many other forces. 

In the growth of urban population and 
the decline of farm population is seen a 
danger that the livestock industry will not 
receive the degree of consideration it 
merits. The farm population is only about 
30 per cent of the total population today. 
Thousands of men, women and children 
in the larger cities rarely if ever see a 
cow, a hog or a sheep. Future genera- 
tions of these urbanites will elect our pub- 
lic officials, who in turn will largely man- 
age city, state and national affairs and 
make the laws. 

“What will be their interest in the live- 
stock industry, in its research problems, 
or in protective measures to exclude dan- 
gerous diseases?” asked Doctor Mohler. 
He answered his questions by urging a 
continued effort on the part of the live- 
stock and meat interests to win public 
consideration for the industry in propor- 
tion to the service it renders. 

No evidence of any industrial processes 
could be seen that promised to displace 
the services of our food animals. There 
have not yet appeared any adequate sub- 
stitutes for meat, milk, animal fats, leather, 
wool, mohair, or for the scores of other 
animal products. 

The industry can serve the public and 
itself not only by informing and convinc- 
ing the public that livestock raising is an 
essential industry, said Doctor Mohler, but 
also by adopting a program to increase 
the efficiency of all livestock to the high- 


est degree. 
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PRACTICAL POINTS FOR THE TRADE 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


High-Grade Pork Sausage 


The pork sausage season is approach- 
ing. Sausage makers and packers are 
preparing for a trade which is a profit- 
maker if certain rules are followed, the 
first of which is summed up in one word 
—“Quality.” 

A packer in the East desires this coming 
season to make a fresh pork sausage of the 
highest grade possible. They say that they 
want to use ingredients of the highest or- 
der only, regardless of cost. 

In the past they made a pork sausage 
which at the beginning of the season 
brought them a great deal of business, but 
they say they were not able to turn out a 
consistent product, and therefore lost 
some of their business. 

They do not want a recurrence of this, 
and in order to obtain the best results re- 
quest a good recipe for making good, pure 
pork sausage. They say: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

A great deal of the trouble experienced last year 
seemed to be the fact our sausage did not maintain 
a proper color. 

1. To what do you suppose that was due? 

2. What percentage of lean and fat pork trimmings 
would you suggest? 

3. Would you advise adding a little veal to these 
pork trimmings? 

4. Would strictly fresh belly trimmings do for a 
No. 1 pork sausage, or must they have other lean 
trimmings added to them? How much pork cheek 
meat, if any? 

5. Does adding water tend to sour or discolor the 
sausage? 

6. Would you advise chilling the meat before 
stuffing, or can the stuffing take place immediately 
after the chopping? 

7. Would frozen boneless butt trimmings in any 
way detract from the quality? 

8. What are the proper spices and quantity? Would 


you advise a very small quantity of thyme be in- 
cluded ? 


We will greatly appreciate your reply. 

The inquirer desires to use ingredients 
of the highest order, which are necessary 
in the making of a high-grade pork sau- 
sage. 

In the past they have made a pork 
sausage which at the beginning of the sea- 
son brought them a great deal of business, 
but they were not able to turn out a con- 
sistent product, and therefore lost some 
of their business. 

They have doubtless made the mistake 
of putting their product on the market too 
early. This may result in complaints, re- 
gardless of the high quality of the sausage, 
as people do not start eating breakfast 
sausage until the weather has turned per- 
manently cold. 

Pork sausage is highly perishable, and 
will not hold color and flavor unless the 
weather is favorable. The inquirer may 
have attempted to manufacture the sau- 
sage at the beginning of the season, and 
put it on the market before the product 
was seasonable or the weather would 
permit. 

The inquirer does not state what class 
of material is used in this product which 
is not giving satisfaction. 

The proper percentage of lean trim- 
mings would be 75 per cent, and 25 per 
cent reasonably fat pork trimmings. It 


should be firm white fat, such as back-fat 
trimmings. 

It is not advisable to add veal to a high- 
grade pork sausage. If the inquirer is 
operating under government inspection, 
they would not be able to stamp their 
product “pork sausage” if it contained 
veal. 


Fresh belly trimmings are not recom- 
mended. Boned-out shoulders, ham or 
Boston butts and back fat trimmings are 
recommended to take care of the percent- 
age of fat required. Under no circum- 
stances use pork cheek meat in high-grade 
pork sausage. 

If too much water is added it has a 
tendency to sour and discolor the sausage. 
In a good high-grade breakfast sausage 
not over 10 lbs. of water should be used 
to 100 Ibs. of meat. 

It is not necessary to chill the meat be- 
fore stuffing, but be sure the trimmings 
are strictly fresh, from thoroughly chilled 
hogs. It is always advisable to select hogs 
as soon as possible to produce meat that 
is suitable for a high-grade sausage. 

The product may be stuffed immediately 
after mixing. 

For high-grade pork sausage rocking 
the meat with the old-style summer sau- 
sage rocker has proved more satisfactory 
than running it through the hashing ma- 
chine. The rocker gives a much cleaner 
cut, and does not crush the meat as the 
hasher is apt to do, especially if the knives 
and plates are not sharp. 

Do not use frozen boneless trimmings 
for this purpose. Frozen meats are not 
suitable for high-grade fresh pork sausage 
from a color standpoint. If the trimmings 
appear to be out of condition on going 
into the freezer, they may have a rancid 





Sausage Spoilage 


Do you have trouble with the 
color of your sausage? 

Does it show green rings or 
gray spots? 

Mould IN sausage is caused by 
poor materials or careless han- 
dling. Mould ON sausage is a 
surface condition and can be pre- 
vented by proper handling. 

THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
has made a reprint of its informa- 
tion on “Sausage Spoilage.” It 
may be had by subscribers by fill- 
ing out and sending in the follow- 
ing coupon, accompanied by a 2c 
stamp: 

The National Provisioner: 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me reprint on “Sausage 
Spoilage.” 


eeree eereeee eee ee eee ey ere 


Enclosed find a 2c stamp. 











flavor which will destroy the reputation of 
the product. The risk is too great. 


Formula for Breakfast Sausage. 


Following is formula for high grade 
breakfast sausage, which includes spice 
formula with a small amount of thyme, as 
requested by this inquirer: 

Meats: 

150 Ibs. fresh fat back trimmings, 70 per 
cent lean, 30 per cent fat. 

Spices: 

2 Ibs. 4 oz. salt 

10 oz. granulated sugar 

4 oz. ground white pepper 

14 oz. ground red pepper 

YZ oz. thyme 

1% oz. ground ginger 
4, oz. ground mace 
1 oz. chili salt petre or nitrate of soda 
2 oz. rubbed sage 

Views of Another Expert. 

Another sausage expert gives this ad- 
vice: 

To make a good fresh pork sausage use 


only pork, the freshest trimmings or 
shoulders. Frozen meats should never be 
used. If price is not a consideration, 


shoulders are preferable to trimmings, 
For spices use only salt, sugar and pepper, 
and sage when called for. 

Take whole pork shoulders without 
skins or fresh pork trimmings, one-third 
lean and two-thirds fat. 

Never use veal or beef in any first-class 
pork sausage. Veal or beef have a ten- 
dency to make the sausage dark and 
specky. 

Next to shoulders, strictly fresh belly 
trimmings make the best pork sausage. 
If belly trimmings are used it is not neces- 
sary to add cheek meat. 

Never use water in any pork sausage, as 
water is apt to cause discoloration. 

The meat before stuffing in casings 
should stand for at least one hour, as this 
insures better binding qualities. 

Never use frozen meat, as frozen meat 
shrinks and gives an undesirable product. 
Best seasoning for pork sausage is 

2% lbs. salt 
7 oz. pepper 
3 oz. sugar 
3 oz. sage. 

Do not use thyme, as this spice, as well 
as others commonly put in pork sausage, 
give an old-looking product. 

Another Authority’s Views. 

Here is further information on the sub- 
ject by another experienced sausage 
maker, 

To make a fresh pork sausage which 
will hold a good color, it is necessary to 
use absolutely fresh pork trimmings, not 
stale trimmings, or frozen trimmings. 
Sausage made with fresh trimmings will 
hold its color several days, and should be 
sold as soon as made. 

Fifty per cent lean and 50 per cent fat 
trimmings are recommended. If a fatter 
sausage is desired, such as fancy farm 
sausage, 60 per cent fat, 40 per cent lean 
is used. 
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Veal would have a tendency to make the 
sausage pale, and it would, therefore, be 
better not to use it. 

Strictly fresh belly trimmings mixed 
with fat back trimmings make a real good 
formula for a high-grade pork sausage. 

Water will tend to sour and discolor 
pork sausage if used in excess. In fact, 
the less water used, the better the color 
and keeping qualities. 

It is not advisable to chill the meat 
before stuffing, as this has a tendency to 
turn out a gray product. The product 
should be stuffed immediately after chop- 
ping. 

Frozen pork trimmings of any _ kind 
should not be used in making fresh pork 
sausage. They have no color, and turn 
out a gray product. 

lf the following instructions are used 
carefully, and the pork trimmings are 
strictly fresh from the cutting floor, a 
high-grade product such as the inquirer 
desires should result. Use this formula: 

Meats: 

50 lbs. lean pork trimmings 

50 lbs. fat pork trimmings. 
Seasoning: 

2 lbs. salt 

4 oz. sugar 

6 oz. ground white pepper 

1 oz. ginger 

2-4 oz. sage. 

Grind the meat through l-inch plate of 
grinder, then put in mixer with 3 lbs. of 
crushed ice, no water, and the seasoning 
specified. Mix until the spices are evenly 
distributed through the meat, which should 
take about half a minute. Then grind 
again through the \%-inch plate. 

The product is taken directly from the 
grinder to the stuffing machine, and 
stuffed in sheep or hog casings. Link as 
desired, and place in cooler over night. 
The next morning the product may be 
packed in cartons. 


— — ~e—— - 
Cleaning Hog Casings 


A small Western packer who slaughters 
hogs for his own retail market is having 
trouble cleaning his hog casings, which is 
done by hand. He describes his process 


as follows: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

We are having trouble cleaning small hog casings. 
We clean them by hand, pull them and soak them 
in cold water to take out the animal heat, then 
strip them from the manure, then strip them into 
another tub of water. We use cold water in sum- 
mer and warm water in winter. 

The next day they are stripped over into another 
tub of water. On the third day they have risen to 
the top of the water and look blown up. They are 
then put in warm water to loosen the slime and are 
cleaned, or we try to clean them. 

The skin won't pull off without breaking. We have 
tried soaking them many different ways, and still 
they break. 

We have complete instructions on cleaning hog 
casings by machine, but we have no machine and it 
won't pay us to get one for 12 or 15 hogs a week 
for our retail business. 

Any information you can give us on the handling 
of casings to get best results will be greatly appre- 
ciated. 

The trouble in this case in cleaning hog 
casings appears to be due to the fact that 
they are unfermented. They should not 
break when cleaned with a knife over a 
bench. 


It is noted the casings are chilled in cold 
water in the summer and hot water in the 
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winter. It is believed that by following 
the directions given here the trouble can 
be eliminated. 

Pull the casings and place in ice water 
for a few minutes after stripping to re- 
move the animal heat. Then soak in water 
of about 75 degs. in winter and summer. 
It may be necessary to use ice to bring 
the water down in summer time. 

Soak the casing for 24 hours, watching 
the water very closely, for if it gets too 
warm the casings will spoil and will not 
have strength enough to withstand the 
sliming process. On the other hand, if 
the water is too cold, they will be brittle 
and will be apt to break, which seems to 
be the inquirer’s trouble. 

After the soaking process the casings 
are stripped again and allowed to remain 
in water at a temperature of 100 to 110 
degs. for three or four hours. A third 
stripping is then given in water at the 
same temperature, allowing them to stand 
for an hour and a half; then the process 
is repeated just before they are slimed. 

In sliming, use the back of a knife, or a 
hardwood scraper planed down to a sharp 
edge, and slime over a smooth board. 
After the first cleaning it would be a good 
idea to put into water at 95 to 100 degs. 
F., and then clean again with the back of 
the knife, and reinspect for holes and ex- 


cess slime. 
ie 
BRAZIL’S MEAT EXPORTS. 


The exportation of frozen meat from 
Brazil has declined steadily since 1923, ac- 
cording to information made public by 
the U. S. Department of Commerce. 

In 1923, 76,829 tons were exported, but 
in 1924 only 75,312 tons went out of the 


country. In 1925, 57,007 tons were ex- 
ported and in 1926, 6,994 tons. 

There has been a similar reduction in 
the exports of lard. In 1923, 14,484 tons 
of this product were exported. By 1926 
the exports had fallen to 8 tons. 





Handling Casings 


Do you know how to handle hog 
and sheep casings? 

It means profit to you if you do, 
and LOSS to you if you don’t. 

Complete directions for hand- 
ling both hog and sheep casings, 
all the way from the killing floor 
to the storage room, have been 
prepared by THE NATIONAL PRo- 
VISIONER. They are invaluable to 
the packer who wants to handle 
his casings in the right way. 

Either or both of these may be 
had by subscribers, by sending in 
the attached coupon, together with 
a 2c stamp. 
The National Provisioner: 

Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


Please send me directions for handling 


— casings, 

(Cross out one not wanted.) 
NAME .nccccccccvcccccccs eecccscacececs ee 
i POT eT eee TET ert Occenescoaeees 
(. |: Serre rr errerrrr rere eeeaccceccccee 


Enclosed find 2 cent stamp. 
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Operating Pointers 


For the Superintendent, the Engineer 
and the Master Mechanic 

















Cooling by Melting Solids 
When an Object Changes Form There 
is a Transfer of Heat. 

When an object or a substance changes 
its form, heat is either given off or ab- 


sorbed. This is true of a gas, liquid or a 
solid. 

And when a change in form takes place 
there is refrigeration, either of the object, 
the form of which is changed, or of other 
objects or substances. Heat cannot be 
given off or absorbed without conversely 
affecting other objects which may be in 
contact with or near the object that is 
giving off or absorbing heat. 

This principle is put to practical use in 
the case of ice and certain liquids and 
gases to secure refrigeration. 

The subject of refrigeration by changing 
the form of a solid is explained further 
by an expert in the following communica- 
tion: 

Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

The most common examples furnished 
by nature of processes by which refrig- 
eration of one body is accomplished by a 
corresponding heating of another, are the 
changing of water into ice, and its sub- 
sequent melting to water. 

In the former process, heat passes from 
water to air, the water being refrigerated 
and the air heated. Conversely, in the 
latter process, heat passes from air to ice, 
the air being refrigerated and the water 
heated. Both these processes ordinarily 
take place under atmospheric pressure and 
at thirty-two degrees F. 

Another example that may be brought 
out is the congealing of mercury at minus 
thirty-nine degrees F. and that of cast iron 
at about two thousand degrees F., or, in 
fact, that of any fusible substance at its 
temperature of fusion. 

In the foregoing examples, absorption 
of heat or refrigeration involves the latent 
heat effusion of the substance, water, mer- 
cury, and iron. 

Yours very truly, 
C. F. FITZGERALD. 

Mechanical Supervisor, Albany Packing 
Co, 

EDITOR'S NOTE.—This is the third in a 
series of discussions by Mr. Fitzgerald on 
subjects of interest in packinghouse refriger- 
ation. The first, “Ammonia Working Press- 
ures,” appeared in the Sept. 3 issue of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER; the second, 
“What are Heat and Cold” was printed in the 
Sept. 24 issue. Refrigeration by Evaporation 
of Liquids; Development of Mechanical Re- 
trigeration; Care of Refrigerating Machinery 
and Equipment, ete., will appear in later 
issues. 

a SES 
LONDON MEAT SUPPLIES. 

Supplies of beef at London Central 
Markets for the first 9 months of 1927 
were 1.3 per cent greater than last year, 
the largest increases being in the receipts 
of home produced and Argentine beef. 
Mutton supplies were larger also. 

Total pork receipts, however, were 
under 1926 by 14.6 per cent. Increased 
domestic supplies do not yet compensate 
for the loss of fresh pork from the Nether- 
lands. Bacon receipts from that source, 


however, were 130 per cent larger than 
were the fresh meat receipts from the 
Netherlands last year, according to the 
U. S. Bureau of Agricrltural Economics. 













of Casing Colors 
Write Us for Samples 


IDENTITY 


Preserved 


When you ship pork 
sausage and bologna 
already wrapped in 
Bemis Covers, printed 
with your trademark or 
label, the identity of 
your brand is preserved 


as well as the meat’s 
cleanliness and flavor. 
Write for samples and 
prices. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
Specialty Dept. 
420 Poplar Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


BEMIS 


Meat Bags & Covers 







Manual control of temperature 
of water in and vats causes 
unseen but very great losses 
which might just as well be con- 
verted into added profits. 


Only Automatic control can do 
this. Depending on workmen to 
watch temperature is never satis- 
factory and always expensive. 


Powers automatic Pot regula- 
tors are accurate and dependable. 
There is one for every process in 
the packing industry. Check below 
the one that is causing trouble— 
mail to us—and we will send bul- 
letin describing type of regulator 
which will give best results. 
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The Powers Regulator Co. 
86 Years of Specialization in Tem- 
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2549 W. os ST. 





for the week ending October 21, 1927, was 
82,000. 





HAMBURG. Prices 
Stock. Demand. cents per lb. 
Refined lard ....... Med. Med. @14.74 
Bet DROKB. ...ccvcse Exh. .. see 
Frozen pork livers. .Lt. Improving @ 6.58 
Extra oleo oil ..... a Med. @18.82 
Extra oleo stock....Exh. Med. @17.92 
Lard, prime, steam, 
ere: Med. rey or 
= 
Extra neutral lard. Med. @17.29 
Refined lard 73 Poor @14.47 
Iixtra oleo oil ......* s @19.84 
Prime oleo oil .....Lt. Med. @18.02 
Extra oleo stock....* bd @16.56 
Extra premier jus. .Lt. Good @10.37 
Prime premier jus. .Lt. Med. @10.01 
LIVERPOOL. 
Hams, AC light....Med. Poor 18.88@19.96 
Hams, AC heavy....Med. Poor 18.44@19.53 
Hams, long cut..... Med. Poor Nominal 
Cumberlands, light..Med. Poor 18.66@19.53 
Cumberlands, heavy.Med. Poor 18.66@19.53 
Square shoulders ...Lt. Med. 16.06@16.49 
Piemtes ............-Med. Med. 15.19@16.06 
Clear bellies ....... Med. Poor 18.88@19.75 
Refined lard boxes. .Med. Med. @15.08 
*Not quoted. 
——_——- 


BRITISH MEAT IMPORTS. 


Following are the number of pounds of 
bacon, hams and lard imported into Great 
Britain during September, 1927, and the 
countries of origin, according to the U. S. 
Department of Commerce: 





Bacon, Hams, Lard, 
lbs. Ibs. Ibs. 
DOMMIOET none ccnceces Cee. capeene.<s ceonese> 
United States .--+ 4,900,000 6,000,000 17,400,000 
Free State BRED. cczcocs  epseaces 
Canada .... 4,400,000 1,100,000 2,600,000 
SE aes 0's o0.b ods owe 14,000,000 900,000 2,600,000 
coaeneatonmtie eieeineniementedt 
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BRITISH PROVISION CABLE. 


(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
27, 1927.—General provi- 
sion market dull. Hams and picnics slow 
demand. Square shoulders and pure lard 
fair. Consignments by American packers 
continue very limited; demand generally 
quiet. 


Liverp¢ ol, Oct. 


Today’s prices are as follows: Shoulders, 
square, 69s; picnics, 71s; American cut, 
86s; cumberland cut, 85s; short backs, 85s: 
bellies, clear, 86s; Canadian, 84s; spot lard 
67s. 


ee 


EUROPEAN PROVISION CABLE. 


The market at Hamburg shows little al- 
teration, says Mr. Wrenn, American 
Trade Commissioner, Hamburg, Germany, 
in his weekly cable to the United States 
Department of Commerce. Receipts of 
lard for the week were 1,133 metric tons. 
Arrivals of hogs at 20 of Germany’s most 
important markets were 108,000, at a top 
price at Berlin of 15.79 cents a pound, 
compared with 72,000, at 18.39 cents a 
pound for the same week last year. 

The Rotterdam market was firm. 

The market at 
alteration. 

The total of pigs bought in Ireland for 
bacon curing was 25,000 for the week. 

The estimated slaughter of Danish hogs 


Liverpool shows little 


























The public is buying on flavor now-a-days. The 
seasoning determines the flavor. The right flavor 
brings the people back for more. 


SAUSAGE SEASONING 


Not a mixture, but a scientific blend, always the 
same, uniform and unchanging. Nothing to be added. 
No weighing. No guess-work. Packed in air-tight, 
wax-lined, sanitary bags with all the original volatile 
oils sealed in until used. The most economical as well 
as the best seasoning you can buy. 


Write for complete information and FREE SAMPLE. 


A. C. LEGG PACKING CO., INC. 
2428 First Ave., North, Birmingham, Ala., U. S. A. 


The Seasoning 


you've always wanted! 


gs OLD 
PLANTATION 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 


“BUILT UPON A FLAVOR" 
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PROVISIONS AND LARD 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


All articles under this head are quoted by the barrel except lard, which is quoted by the hundredweight in tierces, 
pork and beef by the barrel or tierce and hogs by the hundredweight. 


Market Active—New Season’s Lows in 
Lard—Hogs Weak—Hog Run Larger— 
Corn Weakness Factor—Export De- 
— Slow—Domestic Trade Fairly 
Good. 


The market for hog products the past 
week was steadily on the downgrade daily, 
making new lows for the move. Lard 
established new season’s lows for some 
of the deliveries. Persistent commission 
house selling and liquidation, with scat- 
tered professional pressure owing to a dis- 
appointing cash product demand, and 
weakness in corn had considerable effect, 
but the feature behind the slump was, to 
a great extent, an increase in the move- 
ment of hogs to market, and a drastic 
break in hog prices. 

The bulk of the support appeared to 
come from shorts, and although scattered 
buying power made its appearance at 
times, the undertone was weak and the 
market, at times, had a demoralized ap- 
pearance. Rather light seaboard clear- 


. ances of product continued to attract at- 


tention, and it was evident that lack of 
improvement in Continental lard demand 
was helping along the decline. 

The weakness in the market appeared to 
have checked English demand for the time 
being, and although English stocks are 
comparatively light, the disposition to 
await developments remained in evidence. 


Good Weather Helps Corn. 


Rather ideal weather conditions over 
the country with no particular signs of 
winter weather as yet, served to keep do- 
mestic consumption of lard and meats 
down somewhat and at the same time 
make for ideal conditions for maturing 
corn. In fact the trade had the impression 
that the private crop estimates due the 
early part of next month, would raise the 
corn yields somewhat. 

Speculative sentiment continued against 
the market, particularly lard, as there was 
little in the news of a helpful character. 
The technical position of the market has 
been improved by the continuous declines. 
It is felt that a good sized short interest 
is being built up. At times the market 
rallies, but increased offerings met ad- 
vances and bulges failed to hold. 

The disposition was to look for a con- 
tinued good run of hogs to market, but 
on the whole, the feeding differential be- 
tween hogs and corn continued one that 
would encourage feeding operations. <A 
feature that counted heavily against the 
market was the fact that, from day to 
day, quite a few hogs were carried over 
unso'd. 

The statement from Washington plac- 
ing September lard exports at 59,735,969 
pounds against 61,577,221 last year, making 
a total for nine months ended September 
of 518,456,672 pounds, compared with 545,- 
804,751 pounds the same time last year, 
attracted quite a little attention. The less 
active foreign demand might later prove 
to be due to unusual foreign marketings 


of hogs, the result of unfavorable feed 
crops abroad this year, but as yet there 
has been little in the way of news to 
explain the smaller foreign takings which 
are generally looked upon as due to a re- 
vival in the foreign animal industry. 

Exports of hog products for the week 
a October 22nd and destinations fol- 
ow: 


Pork, Lard, Meats, 
Bris. Lbs. bs 





Liverpool aba 50 795,000 2,581,000 
London ; ee pepe rae 417,000 1,488,000 
MID gta a. o'ern qa Roca > eew Ledkare 70,000 289,000 
Bristol aes 167,000 98,000 
Other English ports ...... .... 1,279,000 991,000 
Do RE CT ee eee 35 pC errr 
GN Geo, cow ce aweawnnde’s ie ite 718,000 75,000 
IN oiad.. og an cea eval -ewem 554,000 13,000 
PY Cd cab ciUnaioaw seen case 112,000 3,000 
Rr OOM HONOR 5 ice ed eves ME’ > adhe ar 


44, 
ae oe 605,000 130,000 





Disab’ Gas. Meads. Cousens: 85 4,907,000 5,618,000 
Hog Prices Lower. 


The average price of hogs at Chicago 
dropped under the $10.00 level compared 
with $10.50 a week ago and $11.20 a year 
ago. The average weight of hogs received 
at Chicago last week was 236 lbs. com- 
pared with 245 lbs. the previous week and 
244 Ibs. the same week last year. 

In seaboard provision circles the trade 
saw little or nothing to take hold of hog 
products on, and consequently discussions 
here centered mainly around what level 
for hogs and lard the situation would be 
discounted. One ray of hope was found 
in the spread between lard and cotton oil. 
Reports during the week were to the ef- 
fect that tub compound consumers were 
switching to pure lard owing to the rela- 
tive cheapness of the latter, but the im- 
pression prevailed that the lard discount 
would have to go still further under com- 
pound in order to induce the larger com- 
pound consumers to change their formula. 

At any rate, the price situation between 
lard and cotton oil is such that domestic 
consumption of lard is apt to run some- 
what greater in the near future at the ex- 
pense of compound. This situation is an 
interesting one as such a condition has 
not been seen the past few seasons, and 
both the lard and oil trades are watching 
developments closely. 


Meat and Fat Exports. 
Domestic exports of meats and fats for 
September, 1927, with comparisons, are 
given by the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce as follows: 


Sept., Sept., 
1927. 1926. 
Total meats and meat products, 

Pr is conctcs Ootk cae ewar ns saad 34,351,049 38,158,165 
WEIGE -s \Kgasntenan eieds bawales 5,711,349 7,624,310 
Total animal oils and fats, Ibs,.70,015,962 76,060,283 
WHE a0 Nem Saheoee duameh oeene 9,465,547 11,523,837 
Beef and veal, fresh, Ibs....... 131,865 137,542 
MM cnten sncqneatacheneeune 23,731 23,107 
Beef, Pt med,  G00.; IOs... ce ees 1,369,822 2,478,002 
I OR Kc Bh Wl yie4 kn ¥.0.4 80-080 187,903 268,738 
Pork, pa MOG. Sak vec ais Saale’ 532,419 772,954 
MN Lav eee cn sehuees 54606 % 80,664 150,257 
ot mg ae | See 104,904 36,52 
WHE cccabhasawaden chee veces 18,290 9,060 
Cc meni Co Aa Se 1,104,654 595,706 
RS aaa 0st EN a ol re wies 4a Awan 195,395 143,655 
eee and shoulders, Ibs......... 11,122,944 11,424,776 
WER ahd Si dahincenaeateacesnn 2/201; 027 2,925,445 
Bacon, Bia) ete one kako head 11,619,752 14,869,764 
WOM a ccdiacn bana cecaneceashas 1,731,847 2,821,868 
Pic led pork, Ibs. ane ph edaeeus 3,347,294 2,842,067 







ol big ‘il, Ibs. 


Value 780,368 1,128,684 
Lard, Ibs. 59,735,969 61,577,221 
WEIN Seong 8,127,149 9,771,895 
1,546,043 1 497 


hee lard, Ibs. 
ue 


nich WAN << Tea bbs BeN bc ecle ,692 72,248 

mau of animal or vegetable 
ay. Ge Cus kuel seGheeneseess 35,216 104, 706 
Pind a danecainws eecns Os 5, 17,321 
cattonseei Se ras 1,842,539 759,953 
Veh beds hada Cap ats basen 192,800 82,927 


PORK—tThe market was steadily held 
with demand fair, but a weaker tone in 
hogs made for mixed sentiment. At New 
York, mess was quoted at $34.50; family, 
$40.00@43.00; fat backs, $32.00@35.00. At 
Chicago, mess pork was quotable at $29. 

LARD—The market was weaker with 
complaints of slow demand and sharply 
lower hog prices. Export trade was par- 
ticularly quiet. At New York, prime 
western was quoted at $11.75; middle 
western, $11.35@11.45; New York City, 

124%@12%\c; refined Continent, 1334c 
South America, 14%4c; Brazil kegs, 15%4c. 

At Chicago, regular lard in round lots 
was quoted at November price; loose lard 
at November price, and leaf lard at $1.25 
over November. 

BEEF—tTrade was rather quiet but the 
market was steady. At New York, mess 
was quoted at $19.00@20.00; packet, 
$20.00@21.00; family, $25.00@27.00; extra 
India mess, $36.00; No. 1 canned corned 
beef, $3.00; No. 2, $5.25; 6 Ibs., $18.50; 
pickled tongues, $55.00@60.00 nominal. 








SEE PAGE 179 FOR LATER MARKETS. 








PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 
Exports of pork products from the prin- 
cipal ports of the United States during the 
week ending Oct. 15, 1927, with comparisons, 
are reported by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, as follows: 








Jan. 
1627, 
Week ending 
Oct. 22, Oct. 23, Oct. 15, Oct. 22, 
1927. 1926. 1927. 1927. 
M Ibs. Mibs. M Ibs. M Ibs. 
HAMS & SHOULDERS, INCLUDING WILTSHIRES. 
, eee ee 998 960 918 101,105 
To Belgium ...... 10 ene cath 403 
United Kingdom 903 876 881 85,453 
Other Europe .. 30 a? ae 791 
CODE. 2s cccucdasc 27 15 25 5,708 
Other countries. 28 69 12 8,750 
BACON, INCLUDING CUMBERLAND. 

FORGE vc scasdsias49eu 1,665 2, ay 1,887 94,178 
To Germany ..... 75 378 7,181 
United Kingdom 1,409 1,545 = 350 46,478 

Other Europe .. 48 546 487 17,7 
OO Nisdsacss ox 1 --- 16,538 
Other countries. 138 37 50 6,215 


BOOM acccciveicsines 


12,791 12,005 551,217 
To Germany ..... 5 





Netherlands .... 59 505 
United Kingdom 3,163 2,883 
Other Europe .. 361 557 Dp \ 

Rr 1,746 947 987 63,823 
Other countries. 718 1,589 2.518 80,982 

PICKLED PORK. 
yo Re Ee pee 93 624 241 23,851 
To U. Kingdom.. 2t 33 43 3,949 
Other Europe .. 7 40 “ee S78 
ae 20 493 195 5,447 
Other countries. 39 58 3 13,577 


TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Week Ending October 22, 1927. 





Hams and Pickled 

shoulders, Bacon, Lard, pork, 
M Ibs. M Ibs. M lbs. M Ibs. 
Ce RR eee 998 1, mo 9,839 93 
ar eres Lee 174 ah des 
Detroit 618 506 1,697 47 
Port Huron , 330 45 713 cae 
i 7 A 22 on 1,709 ee 
New Orleans ...... 33 8 754 39 
ae. Sa ‘a 932 4,966 T 


Philadelphia ....... 


DESTINATION OF EXPORTS. 


Hams and 


Exported to: shoulders, Bacon, 


M Ibs. M Ibs. 

United Kingdom (total) ............ 903 1,409 
RE ee RO eae ie 339 825 
ERE We OS ee 49 91 
PRON. con CRON honk ds ce edecce <k&s was 
ee PAAR ee rer 120 164 
Other United Kingdom............ ‘ 395 329 
Lard, 

Exported to: M Ibs. 
Germany (total) ......... Sedkdekanchuacceda ms eee 
SR ere Mi viaanetadawa gcaadkeaaene 3,070 


Other Germany 


Serrrrrrcrrrrerrrrrrecrrr cers sae 
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Repair Bills! 
Power Bills! 


These are two important expense items 
in your tankhouse. 


Check them over 


Then ask some of the hundreds of 
“NEWMAN?” users about these items, 
and you'll know why, gradually but 
surely, there will be a “NEWMAN” 


in your tankhouse. 


Made in three sizes. Satisfaction 


guaranteed. 


°300% 1 495% 
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GRINDERS — PUYERIZES Newman Grinder & Pulverizer Co. 


419-425 W. 2nd St., Wichita, Kansas 


Distributors 
The Allbright-Nell Co., Chicago 


The American By-Product Machinery Co. 
26 Cortlandt St., Wew York City 


The Cincinnati Butchers Supply Co., Cincinnati-Chicago 
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TALLOW, STEARINE, GREASE AND SOAP 


TALLOW —The market the past week 
has been exceedingly strong with no in- 
crease in offerings. New highs have been 
established for the move. While the last 
official sales’ price of extra was reported 
at 9c, smaller soapers paid 9%c and pro- 
ducers were holding for better levels and 
asking 91%4c. The well sold-up position on 
the part of the producers continued to em- 
phasize itself, and with the outside mar- 
kets strong and the foreign markets ad- 
vancing, a tight situation was displayed 
the world over. 

Some in the trade were not inclined to 
follow the advance, and some were point- 
ing to the closeness of prices in tallow and 
crude cottonoil. It was argued that should 
crude oil decline “%c and tallow hold the 
present levels, soapers would take hold of 
cotton oil, but until this actually occurs, 
it was evident that tallow producers felt 
that they had the advantage. 

Reports indicated that the English mar- 
ket was paying slightly better prices for 
Australian tallow than the New York 
market would permit. At New York, 
special was quoted at 8%c; extra, 9c; 
edible, 10c. At Chicago, a steady to firm 
situation prevailed with edible quoted at 
llc; fancy, 934c; prime packer, 9%4@9%c; 
No. 1, 8% to 8%c; No. 2, 7@7%\c. 

At the London Auction on Wednesday, 
Oct. 26, 1,000 casks were offered and 507 
sold at unchanged to 6d higher for the 
week, with mutton quoted at 38@38s 6d; 
beef, 38s 6d to 41s 9d; mixed, 36s 6d to 
38s 6d. At Liverpool, Australian tallow 
was ls 6d to ls 10'%4d higher for the week, 
with fine quoted at 40s 1%d and good 
mixed at 37s 9d. 

STEARINE—Demand was very quiet 
and the market was weaker due to a poor 
compound trade, with oleo New York at 
12%4c asked, at Chicago 1234,@13c. 

OLEO OIL—The situation remained 
very strong with sellers’ offerings light 
and demand good. At New York, extra 
quoted at 1834c; prime, 17%c; lower 
grades, 14@14%4c. At Chicago, extra was 
quoted at 16%@17c. 

LARD OIL—Consuming demana was 
fairly good for a time, but weakness in raw 








SEE PAGE 179 FOR LATER MARKETS. 








materials checked trade and made for a 
barely steady tone. At New York, edible 
was quoted at 16%4@1634c; extra winter, 
134@13%4c; extra, 13@13%c; extra No. 1, 
124%4@12%c; No. 1, 11@11%c; No. 2, 10% 
@10%c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL—The market was 
firm with a little better trade. At New 
York, pure was quoted at 1634c; extra, 
123%4c; No. 1, 11%c; cold test, 1734c. 

GREASES—While the volume of busi- 
ness passing was not large there was a 
fair trade and the tone of the market in 
the east was strong, helped by strength 
in tallow and firmness on the part of pro- 
ducers, The entire grease list continued 
one of strength and as a result sellers were 
inclined to await developments and were 
anticipating better levels. 

At New York, yellow and choice house 

was quoted at 754@7%c; A white, 8%@ 
8%c; B white, 84% @8%4c; choice white, all 
hog, at 1034c. 
_ At Chicago, brown was quoted at 7@ 
7%4c; yellow, 7%4@8c; B white, 8%4@8%c; 
A white, 9c; choice white, 10c. The tone 
was steady and a good export demand was 
in evidence for choice white grease. 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Packinghouse By-Products 
Chicago, Oct. 27, 1927. 
Blood. 


There is a good demand for blood; 
offerings scarce. 


Unit Ammonia. 
Ground and unground.....................$4.90@5.00 


Digester Hog Tankage Materials. 
Market continues strong, good inquiry 
from buyers scattered all over the coun- 


try for all grades of ground and unground 
tankage 


Unit Ammonia. 
Ground, 11% to 12% ammonia............ $5.10@5.15 
Ground, 6 to 8% ammonia..............+. 4. J 
Unground, 11 to 18% ammonia............ 5.00@5.15 
Unground, 6 to 10% ammonia............. 4.50@4.90 
Liquid stick, 7 to 11% ammonia........... 4.00@4.25 


Fertilizer Materials. 


Fertilizer materials market remains the 
same as last week, offerings scarce; de- 
mand good. 

Unit Ammonia. 
High grade, ground, 10-11% ammonia... .$3.85@3.90 
2.75@3.35 


Lower grade, ground & ungrd. 6-9% am... 
SE SE no ci Neer eies derma cbahe ie ke crecsss 3.25 


Bone Meals. 


The bone meals market is stronger with 
an increased demand. 


Per Ton. 
Ww POMS. WR 6. cc ccccsccvecvccccececces $50. 55.00 
I MIs oad oe ieeed voessecdends . x 
BONN, GNGPORID (6 os cewseccsicssiceseces 28.00@35.00 


Cracklings. 


The cracklings market is very quiet and 
inactive, with little trading taking place. 


Per Ton. 


Hd. prsd. & exp. ungrd., per unit protein.$ 1.15@ 1.25 
Soft pressed pork, ac. grease and quality..85.00@90.00 
Soft pressed beef, ac. grease and quality..50.00@55.00 


Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 

The bone situation is extremely tight, 
with the demand apparently exceeding the 
supply. 

Per Ton. 


OTD 5 occa dac bce sind tees ch ssteesevedcss $60.00@1 5 
MOU. GEN TOMIEG Sg 6 5's nics s ove pee cdcsves 55.00 
Ue GN SOUR, 6 5c 0b Sete Be a Sade dee bese @ 48.00 
Thigh, blade and buttock bones........ @ 48.00 


TN EE a wc pwndccancondseecésases 37.00@ 38.00 
(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads of 
unassorted materials indicated above.) 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 
Sinews, pizzles and hide trimmings are 


very scarce; there is practically no trad- 
ing going on. 





Per Ton. 
ek SOE Cer Pe eee eee wma 7 
Rejected manufacturing bones.......... 48.00 
EEE ED cnn sinciacnsusewnebesese -- 39.00@41.00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles. 41.00@42.50 


Sinews, pizzles and hide trimmings. ..... 
Animal Hair. 


Market continues quiet, there being 
little change from last week. 


Per Pound. 
REE OE OO PRN oc ki cceinneddatacssece 14% @3c 
TERE SEE ER ON eee 6 8c 
' 4. Shae? era 5% @8ihec 
CHEETOS BWECOUOS, GOOF. 6c ccc cccccccccccncce 4 5%4c 


*According to count. 
Pig Skins. 
Market practically the same as _ last 


week. Buyers, for the most part, are well 
taken care of. 


Per Pound. 
I a dives cdnnnaeaecchecesascd 8 8%c 
Edible grades, unassorted.................. 4% @4%e 


ANDREW SHERRILL PASSES. 

Andrew M. Sherrill died at his late resi- 
dence, 185 North Grove Street, East 
Orange, N. J., early Wednesday morning, 
October 26, 1927, in his 74th year. 

He was born in Marion, Ala., June 6, 
1854. He went to New York City in 1877, 
and became associated with Welch, Holme 
& Clark, then at 383 West Street. He 
was admitted to the firm in 1888, and in 
1892 was made president. He continued 
as president until January 1, 1925, when he 
retired. 

He was one of the oldest members of 
the New York Produce Exchange, and 
for many years an elder in the Roseville 
Presbyterian Church, Newark, N. J. He 
is survived by his widow, Emma Kate Os- 
trom Sherrill, his sister, Helen L. Sherrill, 
and his son, Howard W. Sherrill, who is 
now president of Welch, Holme & Clark 
Co. 

He was a man of sterling qualities and 


upright in all his dealings, and his loss will 
be deeply felt. 


——@——- 
EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 


New York, October 25, 1927. 

Prices of quite a few fertilizer materials 
have advanced the past week, not so much 
because of volume of business being done, 
but due to scarcity of offerings. 

Local ground dried blood sold at $4.70 
f.o.b. New York, and spot stocks are 
cleaned up. South American is held at 
from $4.85@5.00 c.if. for November- 
December shipment, but last sales were 
at $4.70. No interest is being shown at 
asking prices. 

Unground dried fish scrap sold at a new 
high this week, and only a limited quantity 
is being offered, even at present asking 
prices. Foreign and domestic bonemeal, 
both raw and steamed, is higher in price, 
with a fair demand, especially for spot 
stocks. 

Feeding tankage is a little easier in the 
east, due to the lower market in the west, 
although offerings are quite limited. 

en 


CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, Oct. 25, 1927—Latest quo- 

tations on chemicals and soap makers’ 

supplies: 

Extra tallow, f.o.b. seller’s plant, 9c Ib.; 
Manila cocoanut oil, tanks New York, 8% 
to 8%c lb.; Manila cocoanut oil, barrels 
New York, 10%c Ib.; cochin cocoanut oil, 
barrels New York, 10%c Ib. 

P. S. Y. cottonseed oil, barrels New York, 
1214 to 13c lb.; crude corn oil, barrels New 
York, 113%4c Ib.; olive oil foots, barrels 
New York, 10%c lb.; 5% yellow olive oil, 
barrels New York, $1.65@1.70 gallon. 

Crude soya bean oil, barrels New York, 
12%c 1b.; palm kernel oil, barrels New 
York, 9%c l|b.; red oil, barrels New York, 
10@10%c Ib.; lagos palm oil, casks New 
York, 8%c lb.; niger palm oil, casks New 
York, 74@7%c Ib.; crude soap glycerine, 
13% to 13%c Ib. 








THE KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG. CO., Ine. 


COVINGTON, KY. Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 


Buyers of Beef and Pork Cracklings 
Both Soft and Hard Pressed 
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SE OLEOMARGARINE (s 


- pot © GH HAMMOND CO. Cou; 





Many of the leading packers 
and wholesalers of the middle 
west, east, and south are 
selling Mistletoe. Let us 
refer you to some of them. 





A quality product good for steady business 


{amo 


OND’ 
te 





G. H. Hammond Company 


MARGARINE 






Chicago 








BIG MARGARINE MERGER. 


An event of significance for the world 
margarine trade is the formation of an 
important international syndicate to ac- 
quire a controlling interest in the Jurgens 
and Van Den Bergh margarine companies, 
with headquarters in Holland and inter- 
ests in all countries. 


The two organizations are the most im- 
portant in the European margarine indus- 
try. Jurgens, the larger of the two con- 
cerns, are margarine merchants, working 
in conjunction with Anton Jurgens United 
Margarine Works, at Oss, Holland. Half 
of the capital of the British company is 
held by the Dutch company. The total 
capital of this British company is £10,- 
000,000; the other half is in the form of 
participating preference shares carrying a 
cumulative dividend of 7%, guaranteed by 
the parent company in Holland. 

The British company owns a factory at 
Purfleet, and is a large shareholder in one 
of the principal oil-seed crushing mills, 
Olympia Oil & Cake Co. The parent 
Dutch company has an issued capital of 
121,621,800 florins. They carry on their 
industry on a large scale, not only in Hol- 
land and England, but in Denmark, Bel- 
gium, Germany, France, Sweden, Norway 
and in some of the countries of Central 
Europe. 

The present Van Den Bergh Company 
was formed in 1895, to unite the busi- 
nesses of Van Den Bergh Brothers of 
London and Simon Van Den Bergh of 
Rotterdam. They have an issued capital 
of £3,575,000. They also have numerous 
associated interests, and are said to con- 
trol the Meadow Dairy Company, and to 
participate in a syndicate which recently 


acquired a substantial interest in Lipton’s, 
Limited. 


No details are yet available regarding 
the scheme by which the various com- 
panies involved are to be brought under 
one control, but it is stated that the in- 
tention is to maintain the full individuality 
of the two concerns, at the same time 
bringing about a close co-operation which 
should be beneficial to both. 

a 


DANISH MARGARINE PRODUC- 
TION. 

The Danish production of margarine 
during 1926 as revealed through the official 
production census just completed has 
failed to respond to the stimulus provided 
through the removal of the color restric- 
tions in July of 1925 and remained at 
practically the same level as during the 
two preceding years, according to a re- 
port received by the U. S..Department of 
Commerce. The total production in 1926 
was about 70,000 metric tons, valued at 
86 million crowns. 

The industry at the beginning of 1927 
consisted of 135 establishments employ- 
ing in all 1,170 men and women. This 
shows an increase of eight in the number 
of factories over the preceding years, 
without any increase in the number of 
personnel. The decentralization move- 
ment has been a characterizing feature of 
the development within the industry in 
late years. The factories are growing 
smaller and becoming more and more 
“local.” 

Practically all of the margarine pro- 
duced during 1926 was consumed within 
the country, the exports being even small- 
er than in preceding years, reaching an 
aggregate of 280 tons, while at the same 
time importation rose to 2,200 tons, thus 
making the total Danish consumption ap- 
proximately 72,000 tons. 

——_q—_ 


COTTON OIL EXPORTS. 


Exports of cottonseed oil from New 
York, Oct. 1, 1927, to Oct. 26, 1927, 311 
bbls. 





The Blanton Company 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 
Refiners of 


Yopp’s Code, Bighth Edition 





White Butter Oil 


Give Us Inquiries on Tank Cars 
Pleased to Submit Samples 


Selling Agencies at 
New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Memphis : 








STANDARD LINTER GRADES. 

Another forward step for the cotton 
seed industry has been taken in the pro- 
mulgation of standard linter grades and 
types by the United States Department of 
Agriculture following long and intensive 
study by the Department at the request 
and in cooperation with the Interstate 
Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association. 

The Interstate Cotton Seed Crushers’ 
Association has been at work for many 
years through a committee to improve the 
quality and increase the use of linters. 
This committee has worked with the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
and C. S. Meloy, specialist of the United 
States Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
who has been assigned to this phase of 
the work, has given splendid help and 
cooperation. 

Uses to which linters are now being put 
include absorbent cotton, mixing with 
shoddy, mixing with wool in hat making, 
mixing with lamb’s wool for fleece-lined 
underwear, felt, batting, wadding, lamp 
and candle wicks, twine, rope, carpets, 
cellulose in writing paper, gun cotton, 
smokeless powder, pyroxylin, varnishes, 
coating for metals, artificial leather, water- 
proofiing, plastics, celluloid, collodion, 
artificial silk and photographic films. 

Indicating the difference in grades of 
linters, Mr. Meloy said: “Your cotton 
seed, the American upland cotton seed, 
produces two types of hair, a long hair 
and a short hair. We will always call the 
long hair cotton and the short hair fuzz. 
The short hair never becomes cotton. 
This long hair occurs in a coarse hair, you 
might say, and a soft hair. The coarse 
hair, when the bolls open, fluffs up, be- 
comes resilient and the gins take it off. 
The soft or flacid hair remains matted 
about the seed and is taken off in linter 
machines. The gins take off some of the 
soft hair and they take off some of the 
fuzz, so that cotton and linters are com- 
ponently the same except that linters are 
made up of the soft or flacid hairs, and the 
fuzz in different proportions. The highest 
grade hair is chiefly the long, soft or flacid 
fiber with some of the shorter. The lowest 
grade is principally the fuzz and then there 
are gradations between.” 

It is believed that linter grading will 
enhance the value of linters and this will 
of course prove of benefit to all who 
handle seed, the farmer as well as the oil 
miller because anything that tends to in- 
crease the value of seed products is ulti- 


mately reflected in the price paid for the 
seed, 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER is Official Organ of the Interstate Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, the Texas Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association, South Carolina Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, the Georgia Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association and the Mississippi C ottonseed Crushers’ Association 


Trade Large—Market Irregular—Under- 
tone Firm—Sentiment Mixed—Hedge 
Pressure Active—South Large Buyers— 
Cash Trade Slow—Crude Steadier— 
Ginnings Below Expectations, 

The outstanding feature in cotton oil 
futures on the New York Produce Ex- 
change the past week was the continuance 
of extremely large daily operations and 
the ability of the market to absorb heavy 
selling and rally. After selling into new 
lows for the movement, with the late 
months in new lows for the season, with 
sentiment largely bearish at the close of 
the previous week, the market met stub- 
born resistance to selling and rallied about 
40 points from last weeks lows. The buy- 
ing power came chiefly from the outside, 
but was encouraged materially by ring 
bulls who bought in a liberal way and 
helped the advanced considerably. 

The fact that the oil market was not re- 
sponding to the outside commodity weak- 
ness served to bring about a change in 
sentiment for the better amongst the 
trade, but it was not until smaller ginning 
figures than expected were officially 
announced that the market responded to 
the buying power. The fact that consum- 
ing trade was slow again this week was 
offset by the impression that stocks on 
the shelves were being reduced and that 
consumers must of necessity for replenish- 
ing stocks, re-enter the market shortly. A 
rallying tendency in cotton and lard 
stimulated buying in oil and served to run 
in quite a few of the shorts. 

Crop Estimates Vary Greatly. 


On the bulge a rather peculiar situation 
arose. Some of the recent bears were 
working on the bull side while those who 
had been fighting the decline a week ago 
took profits on the upturn and in some 
cases were operating against the market in 
the way of anticpating a natural setback. 

The “fact that crude oil came out spar- 
ingly and was up %c from last weeks 
low was a helpful feature and reports gen- 
erally indicated little change in the seed 
market, with Southeast seed quoted about 
$41.00 per ton. 

A local factor, after a tour of the south, 
returned to New York and said that cot- 
ton was pretty well picked out over the 
southern two-thirds of the belt, but ideas 
of the total crop vary greatly. The mills, 
he said, owned considerable seed, but re- 


ports indicated that large quantities were 
still in the hands of speculators. 

The Government ginning report of 
8,118,000 bales was looked upon, however, 
as forecasting an ultimate total yield of 
around 12,000,000 bales which had a very 
stimulating influence on cotton. 

The lard market failed to hold the 
bulges and in fact made some new lows 
for the season. This served to bring re- 
newed professional pressure and scattered 
liquidation in oil. Chicago December lard 
at one time was only about 90 points over 
New York December oil, and the small- 
ness of this premium attracted attention. 
In fact there was further talk of the tub 
lard trade switching from compound to 
pure lard, and although the crude market 
held steadily, compound producers here in 
the east lowered compound prices this 
week Yc per pound to 13%c. This was 
looked upon as reflecting competition of 
lard. The stearine market was somewhat 








SOUTHERN MARKETS. 


New Orleans. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., Oct. 27, 1927.—Secre- 
tary Jardine’s latest reference to the per- 
centage of crop ginned and growing and 
a belief that the governménts estimate 
may not be realized, are responsible for 
higher markets for both crude and refined 
oil, notwithstanding corn, hogs and lard 
are considerably lower. Seed seems likely 
to advance again on bullish cotton de- 
velopments. This would carry great risk 
to mills in the face of very large visible 
supplies of oil and lard. Crude is firm at 
93%c; bleachable, 10%c, loose hulls New 
Orleans. There are liberal orders in the 
New Orleans market for futures, especially 
March and May. Cotton oil is definitely 
between two strong cross currents with 
strong cotton pulling it up and weak lard 
dragging it down. The former is mostly 
speculative, the latter more closely related 
to supply and demand. 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 27, 1927.—Crude 
cottonseed oil is very dull, with 93¢c bid 
this week in the Valley. Forty-one per 
cent cottonseed meal $38.00; loose cotton- 
seed hulls, $4.50 Memphis. 


weaker which was said to be due to lack 
of demand from compounders. 


Cash Trade Slow. 


In cash circles oil demand and com- 
pound trade was unanimously reported as 
slow although consumers continued to 
take deliveries in a liberal way against old 
orders. Estimates on October oil con- 
sumption are running at from 250,000 to 
275,000 barrels, or materially under the 
previous month. In some quarters it is 
pointed out that consumption of oil the 
first three months will total 1,000,000 bar- 
rels, or at the rate of 4,000,000 barreis 
annually if maintained. 

Such a distribution, however, would 
prove a new record and is not at all likely 
owing to the position of lard. In other 
quarters it was pointed out that while con- 
sumption the first three months has been 
heavy, it nevertheless will not have ab- 
sorbed all of the carryover so that the 
trade still has the entire new crop crush 
for the balance of the season and carryover 
whatever the outturn may prove to be. 

A great deal of the buying of late was 
again based on developments in cotton. 
Several of the local observers cannot see 
why cotton should exert so much influence 
over the market with the size of the crop 
fairly well determined and the market now 
in a position where supply and demand 
should govern together with the competi- 
tion from lard. 

The movement of hogs from the recent 
highs, while export lard demand has been 
very disappointing and making for a con- 
dition where pure lard is pressing on the 
domestic market. The developments in 
corn have been such with the recent ideal 
weather that the trade is looking for a 
better crop figure in November than a 
month ago. 

There is a very large open interest in 
the oil market and there is every reason 
to look for erratic fluctuations. Consider- 
able depends upon the seed market and 
pressure of crude from the south. Orderly 
marketing of seed and crude will have a 
continued stabilizing influence, while any 
undue pressure on those markets will un- 
questionably find immediate reflection in 
futures. The short interest to a great ex- 
tent is hedgers. There has been a great 
deal of selling the past few days by local 
commission houses not ordinarily large 
operators, with the result that the sell- 
ing has been credited to mid-western re- 
fining interests. 








ASPEGREN @ CO., Inc. 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE BLDG. 


BROKERS 


REFINED COTTON SEED OIL 


ORDERS SOLICITED 


TO BUY OR SELL PRIME SUMMER YELLOW COTTON SEED OIL ON 
THE NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE FOR SPOT OR FUTURE DELIVERY 


NEW YORK CITY 


CRUDE 
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The large dealer, the small 
dealer, EVERY dealer, must 
have the best to compete suc- 
cessfully in the trade of today 


The Crusher—The Refiner—The 


Investor—The Manufacturer— 


Every element of the cottonseed oil 
trade can and does use the NEW 
ORLEANS COTTON OIL MARKET 
to advantage. The contract is as 
nearly perfect as it is possible to 
make it; it is protected by the Clear- 
ing House of the New Orleans Cot- 
ton Exchange, deliveries are guaran- 
teed as to weight, grade and quality 
at time of delivery by an indemnity 
bond, and storage facilities and trans- 
it privileges make New Orleans the 
ideal center for a cotton oil market. 


Always Use YOUR Cotton Oil Market! 





Cottonseed 
at the 
trade. 


Refined 
established 
cotton oil 


The New Orleans 
Oil Contract was 
request of the 











New Orleans Cotton Exchange 











COTTONSEED OIL—Market transac- 
tions: 
Friday, Oct. 21, 1927. 








Range— —Closing 
F Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 
A Se . 1040 a 1045 
ieee; ccc obese’ ‘eth cee See a 2S 
Novy . 2000 1040 1035 1035 a 1045 
OS Ea ee ee 2600 1170 1057 1070 a.... 
NESSES eee 1900 1074 1063 1072 a 1074 
Se ae eee We 
Mar. . 9700 1086 1079 1089 a 1093 
Mn. cen covet 100 1090 1090 1095 a 1100 
rere 16300 1107 1100 1107 a 1105 
Total Sales, including switches, 32,600 
bbls. P. Crude S. E. 9%c Sales & Bid. 
Saturday, Oct. 22, 1927. 
—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 
BODE: 5's 2eaeee oO ie 
ee iso 5 ck . 1045 a 1070 
MOG. cosesee ee eS ee 
RRBG: ass odaxws 1500 1080 1075 1080 a 1079 
ee ee ae 900 1082 1081 1081 a 1082 
ae eee 300 1090 1090 1085 a 1095 
Mar. . 3000 1108 1100 1103 a 1102 
ROS sec r es = Jedsifect> Seg 22052: 3110 
Te pe 6100 1123 1111 1117 a 1111 
Total Sales, including switches, 11,800 
bbls. P. Crude S. E. 9% Sales. 
Monday, Oct. 24, 1927. 
—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 
NR Pere eer BR 
ager eee 100 1055 1055 1055 a 
Nov .. 1200 1040 1039 1040 a .... 
Dec . 2200 1072 1060 1072 a 1071 
RS oe ais 2800 1075 1064 1072 a 1073 
Oe ros . ues bok ees »s.v Ore @ DORs 
ae ae 7000 1095 1085 1095 a 





THE EDWARD FLASH CO. 


29 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


BROKERS EXCLUSIVELY 


ALL VEGETABLE OILS 
In Barrels or Tanks 


COTTON OIL FUTURES 


On the New York Produce Exvhange 

















ochil bene se Se & BOZ 
j 4300 1114 1104 1114 a 1113 
Total Sales, including switches, 17,600 








bbls. P. Crude S. E. 9% Bid. 
Tuesday, Oct. 25, 1927. 

—Range —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 
SHOE HAS 1050 a 1075 
Degen. sche sbiassidind site etieee. e065 
Nov. 1000 1055 1055 1058 a 1063 
Dec. . 2100 1099 1085 1096 a .... 
POO, vee » cee 1500 1100 1088 1100 a.... 
ROE: 3 cote «oe AiG. Sees eae Ae aes 
| ET a 0 1113 1118 a 1119 
PAE. Gono cece 900 1105 1122 1122 a 1130 
May .........20200 1107 1128 1133 a 1130 
Total Sales, including switches, 38,100 

bbls. P. Crude S. E. 9% Sales & Bid. 

Wednesday, Oct. 26, 1927. 

—Range —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 
RIES ssid wis % 1050 a 1070 
Oct pag! be als ace = SO ah RS 
Ee ee 900 1055 1055 1058 a 1065 
JN adept pens 1800 1090 1084 1091 a 1098 
aera apes 1300 1101 1088 1101 a .... 
lo Ray ees viacere Nim Gs ais a ia a 
Mier Sos 35s 6100 1119 1108 1118 a 1119 
OS SE a eae SE OE ARO a PS BOER b ISS 
BERG << ocicuss «: 9500 1000 1126 1135 a 1140 
Total Sales, including switches, 19,600 





bbls. P. Crude S. E. 93¢c Bid. 
Friday, Oct. 28, 1927. 
Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 
SN RE eT ae 1055 a 1065 
OEE aw ti eee kk Joes Sees SOS 271065 
WUE ccs sikceninn 1060 1060 1055 a 1075 
POE, J onexiecees Sato 1101 1092 1084 a 1090 
se Eee epee See er pe 1102 1091 1091 a 1092 
A SAA yao PEA dy i ae 
BRE. hE, Stakes 1126 1111 1113 a 1115 
ROE 5 cab we seed 1118 1118 1118 a .... 
IN iy sks on eens 1146 1129 1130 a 1131 








SEE PAGE 179 FOR LATER MARKETS. 








COCONUT OIL—The position of the 
market was somewhat firmer with a little 
better demand which was influenced by 
new highs in tallow and strength in com- 
peting quarters. At New York, sales of 
coconut oil were reported at 87%c, while at 
the Pacific coast, some quoted 8%c and 
others as high as 834c. 

CORN OIL—The market was quiet but 
very steady, with prices, f.o.b. mills, quoted 
at 94% @95c. 


SOYA BEAN OIL—The market was 
firm with limited supplies available. At 
New York, barrels were quoted at 12c, 
while at the Pacific coast, tanks wers 
quoted at 934c. 

PALM OIL—A fairly good business 


passed this week at unchanged prices, but 
the tone was strong and Europe was not 
pressing sales. At New York, spot nigre 
was quoted at 74@7%c; shipment, 7.00 
7.10c spot lagos, 7%,@8c; shipment, 7c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—A fair volume 
of trade was reported in this quarter at 
unchanged prices, but the strength sur- 
rounding this and other competing oils 
made for firmness on the part of holders. 
At New York, tanks were quoted at 8.70c, 
casks, 9'%4c: drums, 9%c. 


OLIVE OIL FOOTS—The market was 
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quiet and steady with old crop foots, New 
York, quoted at 10%c and new 
quoted at 83c. 
SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 
PEANUT OIL—Market nominal. 
COTTONSEED OIL—Spot oil demand 
at New York was quiet, but the market 
was very steady with futures. Southeast 
crude, 93%c bid; Valley and Texas, 9'%c 
bid, with mills asking 9%c. 
.? 


--——-fo--—-- = 


1927 MARGARINE PRODUCTION. 

The following are the figures of actual 
production as reported by margarine 
manufacturers to the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1927: 

Nut Margarine (exclusively vegetable): 


Colored, Uncolored, Total, 
lbs. lbs. 


6,936,529 


crop 


July, 1926 7,233,263 





RR 6,943,330 7,214,903 
September ......... 9,797,611 10,148,339 
EEE een 10,135,877 10,531,139 
November ....:....- 11,636,849 12,087,586 
DOCETADET sos snescs 12,720,076 13,191,142 
January, 1927 ..... 11,875,765 12,299,490 
bie), MOCO 11,601,507 12,040,483 
eee areas 13,362,040 13,874,209 
UO Bre ees 12,431,781 12,863,062 
BE abst wanes cee e's 486,859 10,383,849 © 10,820,708 
©” A err ee 361,386 10,535,806 10,897,192 

4,835,496 128,361,020 133,196,516 

Animal and Vegetable Margarine: 

ee eee 647,169 7,479,694 8,126,863 
errr 546,151 7,660,612 8,206,763 
September ......... 663,945 9,031,496 9,695,441 
NL. Aseetinsexe 766,195 9,451,930 10,218,125 
a ee er 802,467 9,685,018 10,487,485 
December ......... 915,208 10,247,428 11,162,636 
January, 1927 ..... 751,957 9,306,008 10,057,965 
i: Se ee 783,684 9,139,810 9,923,494 
MOR noes ans xcenss 914,622 10,175,448 11,090,070 
PRIMEED.. we's-0.0'9 00,0510 90 5 865,304 9,503,060 10,368,364 
| Shivecdebuvvde« 832,994 8,888,119 9,721,113 
DEE By ee 794,639 8,301,329 9,095,968 





9,284,335 108,869,952 118,154,287 
251,350,803 Ibs. 

REY aes 

PROTEST MARGARINE TAX. 

The following resolution was adopted 
by the California Retail Grocers’ and 
Merchants’ Association in convention at 
Santa Cruz, California, September 26-28, 
1927, 

Resolved, That we, the California Re- 
tail Grocers’ and Merchants’ Association, 
are opposed to the oleomargarine taxes 
that are imposed upon: retail dealers for 
the privilege of selling that article of food, 
and that we do hereby petition the legis- 
lature of the state of California to repeal 
such tax law at the next session of legis- 


lature. 
oe ees 
CAKE AND MEAL EXPORTS. 

Exports of cotton seed cake and cotton 
seed meal during September, 1927, with com- 
parisons for the same month last year, are 
given by the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce as follows: 


Grand total, 


Sept., Sept., 
1927 1926 
eo err rer 24,094 10,948 
Cottonseed meal..........0..2005056 BLS 10,801 


MARGARINE EATEN IN EUROPE. 
Per capita consumption of margarine in 
various European countries is given as 
follows: Denmark, 45% Ilbs.; Norway, 
35% lbs.; Holland, 15 2/3 Ibs.; Germany, 
121/3 \Ibs.; Sweden, 12% Ilbs.; United 
Kingdom, 1134 lbs.; France, 1% Ibs. 












Puritan, Winter Pressed Salad Oil 
Boreas, Prime Winter Yellow 
Venus, Prime Summer White 
Sterling, Prime Summer Yellow 


fe Refineries 


IvorYDALE, Ox10 
Port Ivory, N. Y. 
Kansas City, Kan. 
Macon, Ga. 
Daias, Texas 
Hamitton, Canapa 





The Procter & Gamble Co. 


Refiners of all Grades of 


COTTONSEED OIL 


P&G Special (Hardened) Cocoanut Ol 













White Clover Cooking Oi) 
Marigold Cooking Oil 
Jersey Butter ol 





t Oil 


General Offices: 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Cable Address: “Procter” 
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THE WEEK’S CLOSING MARKETS 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS. 
Provisions. 

Hog products were steadier at the close 
of the week with less liquidation, a small 
rally in hogs and more mixed sentiment. 
Cash product demand is slow. Packers are 
selling on rallies. Hog average has 
dropped to around 9c. 

Cottonseed Oil. 

Cotton oil trade is moderate, undertone 
steady, prices off from week’s best levels 
on realizing, with lower cotton and un- 
satisfactory lard and compound situation. 
Southeast crude sold 9%c. Crude offer- 
ings are not large. The seed market is 
strong. Large refiners report very poor 
consumers’ demand and contend October 
consumption will be surprisingly small. 

Quotations on cottonseed oil at Friday 
noon were: November, $10.55@10.65; De- 
cember, $10.75@10.79; January, $10. 76@ 
10.82; March, $11.01@i1.03; April, $11.05@ 
11.13; May, $11.70@11.20; June, $11.20@ 
11.35. 

« Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, sold at 9% asked. 
Stearine. 
Stearine, 12!4c asked. 
~ Ge ——- 

FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 

New York, Oct. 28, 1927.—Spot lard at 
New York: Prime western, $12.60@12.70; 
middle western, $12.35@12.45; city, 12%c: 
refined continent, $13.75; South American, 
$14.50; Brazil kegs, $15. 50, compound, 


$13.25 
ge 
HULL OIL MARKET. 

Hull, England, Oct. 21, 1927—(By Ca- 
ble)—Refined cottonseed oil, 38s 9d; crude 
cottonseed oil, 35s 3d. 

a 
NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of western dressed meats and 
local slaughters under federal inspection at 
New York City, N. Y., are officially re- 
ported for the week ending Oct. 22, 1927, 
with comparisons, as follows: 


Week : Gor. 

ending Prev. week 

Western dressed meats: Oct. 22. week. 1926. 

Steers, carcasses... 9,09914 8,234\, 7,572 
Cows, tarcasses.... 794 518 608 
Bulls, carcasses ... 9314 70 143 
Veals, carcasses .. 10,265 11,336 11,546 
Lambs, carcasses .. 28,316 27,677 26,315 
Mutton, carcasses . 5,354 5,024 5,623 
Beef, cuts, Ibs.. 402,057 360,264 216,456 


Pork, cuts, Ilbs.. 
Local slaughters: 


..1,135,080 920,084 1,041,945 


Cattle 8,244 10,588 
Calves 13,422 13,289 
Hogs 51,059 53,973 
Sheep 51,479 50,739 





BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 

Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at 
Chicago, New York, Boston and Philadel- 
phia for the week ending Oct. 21, 1927: 


Oct. 14 15 7 18 19 20 
Chicago ..... 45%, 4614 47 47% 47% 47% 
New York ...48 4814 4814 49 49 4814 
ee ee 47% 47% 48 48 48 48 
Philadelphia .49 494% 49% 50 50 4914 


Wholesale prices of carlots—fresh cen- 
tralized butter—90 score at Chicago. 
43% 43% . 44 444%, 44% 44% 
Receipts of butter by cities (tubs). 






This Last Last ~Since Jan. 1— 

week. week. year. 1927. 192 
Chicago .... 28,262 27,486 27,320 2,715,855 2,718,445 
New York.. 48,717 48. 554 47,027 8,070,099 2,952,483 


Boston ..... 9,578 8,014 11,468 1,068,010 1,058,136 
Philadelphia 12,391 12,809 10,888 917,270 888,219 


Total .... 98,948 96,868 96,653 7,771,284 7,612,283 
Cold storage movement (lbs.). 


Same 
In Out On hand week-day 
Oct, 20. Oct. 20. Oct. 21. last year. 
Chicago ...... 7,575 387,618 23,786,111 27,080,000 
New Bs ie os "157, 608 283,686 20,864,479 16,903,098 
MR <5 Vo 403 704 229,842 11,097,066 11,413,582 
Philadelphia aS 890 41,805 4,464,321 3,945,821 


Total ....... 166,777 942,951 59,711,977 59,342,001 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of western dressed meats and 
local slaughters under city and federal in- 
spection at Philadelphia, Pa., are officially 
reported as follows for the week ending 
Oct. 22, 1927, with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 
ending Prey. week 
Western dressed meats: Oct. 22. Week. 1926. 
Steers, carcasses ..... 2,469 2,889 2,635 
Cows, carcasses ...... 1,245 856 932 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 452 382 415 
Veais, carcasses ...... 2,053 1,990 2,433 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 10,233 10,711 12,064 
Mutton, carcasses .... 1,335 1,835 1,780 
pe Re ae 277,670 341,624 282,929 
Local slaughters: 
CN a eh evectgdl ccaus 2,305 1,710 2,353 
SIN. G4 hes ope s6-8 Wsi0.6' 2,482 2,207 2,483 
1” SESSA errr 17,928 19,599 22,260 
BO wc vacs cedeuckaws 6,175 5,742 4,950 
fe 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of western dressed meats and 
slaughters under federal and city inspec- 
tion at Boston, Mass., are officially re- 
ported as follows for the week ending 
Oct. 22, 1927, with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 
ding Prev. week 
Western dressed meats: Oct. 22. week. 1926. 
Steers, carcasses ..... 1,763 3,039 2,751 
Cows, carcasses ...... 2,486 3,633 2,300 
Bulls, carcasses ..... . 52 15 41 
Veals, carcasses ..... 1,256 966 1,612 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 15,606 14,142 18,109 
Mutton, carcasses .... 425 105 644 
POR TO Siar eccaseess 380,084 256,711 415,040 
Local slaughters: 
Cattle 1,438 2,083 
Calves 1,766 1,835 
Hogs 7,622 8,694 
Sheep 4,475 8,226 





TRADE GLEANINGS. 


The plant of the Smith Packing Co., 
Baker, Ore., is being improved by the in- 
stallation of new equipment. 


It is reported the Badger Sausage Co. 
will erect a new sausage factory at 193 
Lincoln Ave., Milwaukee, Wis., to cost 
around $24,000. 

It is reported that the municipality of 
Angora, Turkey, will undertake the con- 
struction of a modern slaughterhouse. 
The new establishment is expected to cost 
approximately $250,000. 

Fire recently did considerable damage 
to the plant of the Albert Lea Packing 
Co., Albert Lea, Minn. The loss was 
about $5,000, confined principally to the 
blacksmith shop and other minor buildings. 

Harry Olickauf, Inc., has recently been 
organized in Chicago, with a capital stock 
of $5,000, to do a wholesale meat business. 
The incorporators are Louis Hecht, Bertha 
Leroy, Joseph Reich and Lillian F. 
Pollack. ‘ 

The Northwest Meat Packing Associa- 
tion has recently been incorporated to 
erect a cold storage and packing plant at 
Bellingham, Wash. The association is 
capitalized at $30,000. All kinds of meat 
will be handled, packed and placed in cold 
storage in Bellingham for cooperative 
marketing. 

Construction work is now well under 
way on the new $50,000 meat packing 
plant of George King at Nampa, Idaho. 
The new plant, with a capacity of about 
a million dollars business annually, will 
be one of the largest meat packing plants 
in Idaho. The building is 100 by 50 feet, 
and will be modernly equipped through- 
out, 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 
Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats were quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Chicago and three Eastern markets on Thursday, Oct. 27, 


1927, as follows: 





Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 
STEERS (Hvy. Wt. 700 lbs. up): 
Nas skint eedelvs incr enaervawad oeeees ehae-00@24.00 $22.50@ 24.00 $23.00@ 25.00 $23.00@ 25.00 
GRQONEE Bh ol nla Sid's Fone dels od ose Ce clvedd WehWouvee’s 19.50@21.50 20.50@ 22.50 18.00@22.50 18.50@22.50 
STEERS (Lt. & Med. Wt., 700 lbs. down): 
Choice . iia +n ee AO. Sdwedvnice 23.00@ 25.00 23.00@ 25.00 





Good 
STEERS (All Weights): 


18. 50@21.50 





19.00@ 20.50 18.00@ 22.50 18.50@ 22.50 
@ 


MEL, écnrceadotencatsécainneesekhswieevene 14.50@17.50 17.00@19.00 15.50@18.00 15.00@ 18.00 
REE acceso cael wind cave haceeeteuaauesae 12.50@14.50 16.00@17.00 pe | eee err 
COWS 
RMN a <li eda Norcia cineipnee ca mikoose walk 13.50@15.00 14.50@15.56 15.00@17.00 14.50@ 15.50 
Ss Rica vedesce wees Reeeheeeea ce 12.00@13.50 13.50@14.50 13.00@15.00 13.00@14.00 
SEE os wat deed vadai wevbetnieheebeceades 10.50@12.00 12.50@13.50 12.00@13.00 2.00@ 13.00 
Fresh Veal (1): 
VEALERS: 
RNON cardia sia 4 Ube See's ne paearies eiseepeccectc ME MEOO | ~ agtetaceene 22.00@ 25.00 22.00@ 23.00 
Good gE ETE RDO 2.60 19.00@ 21.00 21.00@23.00 19.00@21.00 
EN ds ChaCha GbWa<adOR UK oaee ceed ks SER 18,00@20.00 17.00@19.00 19.00@21.00 16.00@18.00 
Ea a SM ahaa ke kiace saw ecsk clad ateeae’ 16,00@18.00 15.00@17.00 15.00@18.00 12.00@ 15.00 
CALF CARCASSE 
Choice .. ee LL ee rere TR OEGO .  aedccccued 
Good .... 13.00@15.00 14.00@16.00 14.00@15.00 15.00@17.00 
Medium 12.00@13.0v 12.00@14.00 12.00@14.00 13.00@15.00 





oe ae ne ERED CER TCE EEE OP PEEL ET ETE Eee 10.50@ 12.00 


Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
LAMB (30-42 lbs.): 











10.00@12.00 11.00@13.00 10.00@ 15.00 


MIE oancah poke e<de C0 s0a0% odicdcans cadens 23.00@25.00 26.00@27.00 22.00@ 25.00 25.00@26.00 
Good .. Seaunkcas ad pions e'a's\CGwsaiglae tes aoa Tee 25.00@26.00 21.00@24.00 23.00@25.00 
LAMB (42-55 Ibs.): 
MNS Care e's Gein aah avid wy cate Cankeasecaeens 20.00@ 23.00 24.00@25.00 21.00@24.00 23.00@ 25.00 
Mas oo dca crak cas oe’ Cnn end de side hecun 19.00@ 22.00 23.00@25.00 20.00@23.00 22.00@ 23.00 
LAMB (All Weights): 
MINE Coa Ca Sak alceS eRe endeetakt cute 19,00@21.00 22.00@24.00 19.00@21.00 22.00@ 23.00 
DE AGG wha ok ao eo us sow 4 Wak alee tale Corus 17.00@19.00 20.00@22.00 GENE —- aeaNanewand 
a jTION (Ewes): 
Ee Nata a eR ae Pee G C.acck so 2% KRa Wea'vae ee 12.00@14.00 13.00@15.00 11.00@14.00 12.00@13.00 
Mediun A PMR ARGON Ga 09.404 ate aes Kxeawche 10.00@12.00 11.00@13.00 9.00@11.00 10.00@12.00 
PIE, sa'cin COSle Gh Ain okies CPE Aeaein wee Abs Co 8.00@ 10.00 9.00@ 11.00 8.00@10.00 8.00@ 10.00 


Fresh Pork Cuts: 
LOINS: 


8-10 Ib. av..... Pechaseshaesecetentcvveceve a 25.00@27.00 23. 00@27. 00 23.00@ 26.00 25.00@28.00 
NE cain s ans Raakdadcsacteceuchece a 23.00@ 25.00 25.00@27.00 22.00@ 25.00 24.00@27.00 
CM Senin tb eeuwenkge 4eeeesekeeu sk vie 21.00@23.00 24.00@26.00 21.00@ 24.00 22.00@25.00 
SM TI Eran b0s00000Ne Ces aegaacaccuecuue 19.00@20.00 19.00@21.00 20.00@22.00 21.00@ 24.00 
18-22 Ib. av...... LEP E TCR ORT VTC er ee - 18.00@19.00 18.00@20.00 18.00@21.00 20.006 @ 22.00 

SHOULDERS: 
Bist Aw TOONS ccc sce cticseciacaes BOMPGEROR CF eRe 17.00@19.08 18.00@21.00 
PICNICS: 
NG Abad Nee s'da'cwb'eeaWaekbaeeau ade <haeesesde 19.00@ 20.00 16,00@18.00 18.00@ 19.00 
MEE eee nadeud dca cade Xeeaeesdwadchae . eieanencee 18.00@19.00 14.00@16. = 17.00@18.00 
SUNT MOURN PRUAOinis oc cik dns caceeaneanee dane 19.00@ 21.00 22.00@24.00 — 23.00@25.00 21.00@23 
SPARE RIBS: Half Sheets.............ce00. PIG, Ne eee Sean 5 
TRIMMINGS: 

MEE aol Nav ek weccecdaau eens errs eae om oy thy eee See 

EP Ravi tant iamaveenee Teer re.) 


(1) Includes ‘‘skin on'’ at New York and Chicago. 


(2) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 


4 
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WE BUY ’EM RIGHT! 


Telephone 
Yards 0184 


Write—’ Phone—Wire 
MURPHY BROS. & COMPANY 


Exclusively Hog Order Buyers 


A TRIAL IS CONVINCING! 


Union Stock Yards 
CHICAGO 








Reference: 


Order Buyers of Live Stock 


Potts—Watkins— Walker 
National Stock Yards, Il. 


National Stock Yards National Bank 








Crouch & Soeder 


Successors to 


Potts-Watkins-Walker 
at Kansas City 





Live Stock Purchasing Agents 





Live Stock Exchange Building 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


J. W. Murphy Co. 


Order Buyers 


Hogs Only 


Utility and Cross Cyphers 
Referenee any Omaha Bank 


Union Stock Yards, 
Omaha, Nebr. 








Strictly Hog Order 
Buyers on 
Commission Only 


Googins & Williams 


Boulevard 9465 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 








Bangs & Terry 


Buyers of Livestock 


Hogs and Feeding Pigs 


Union Stock Yards, 
South St. Paul, Minn. 
Reference: Stock Yards National Bank 
Any Bank in Twin Cities 
Write or wire us 











CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 

Summary of top prices for livestock at 
leading Canadian centers for the week 
ending Oct. 22, 1927, with comparisons: 


BUTCHER STEERS. 
1,000-1,200 Ibs. 





Same 
Prev. week, 
week. 1926 
Toronto k $ 8.55 $ 7.25 
Montreal -00 7.75 6.50 
Winnipeg ; 7.75 5.75 
Calgary . 7.00 5.25 
SE ere 7.25 7.00 5.75 
Sy Eee 6.50 6.50 ae 
BEOUES BOW ocr ccvcvscse 7.75 8.00 
VEAL CALVES 
TORE | oi oo to cgcne steed $15.50 $15.50 $14.50 
OO eS ere 12.00 12.00 12.00 
SED oes Sap cnngncee 10.00 10.00 9.00 
SEE . chances oheummee 8.00 8.50 5.75 
I 10.00 9.00 7.00 
wy CO Eee 6.75 7.00 ae 
SG - DOW 0 6s Ssece conn 9.50 pe 
SELECT BACON HOGS. 
OD - c4bveeteneueeee $11.25 $11.00 $13.71 
nen = us pcopbasbew 10.50 10.35 12.75 
WenNE* 2 .:.-ccchesene 10.25 10.50 12.92 
DE. sans cucebacatl 10.00 11.00 13.75 
og Me 10.00 10.45 13.75 
i. MEG. -. 0c cseneves 9.75 10.00 eae 
ee 10.15 10.40 
GOOD LAMBS. 
DDD fF, 55+ onps stan adie $11.75 $11.50 $12.50 
DE ant wwpecdagccm 11.35 11.00 11.50 
OR. ons veep aden te 10.50 10.50 10.50 
0 Saree 11.50 12.00 10.50 
PE. Cccceeps coe 11.00 10.45 10.50 
a, tA. 6 oon 2 oop sige Jone 10.00 oses 
SOON DRAW: 4 occ cewsedes 11.00 10.25 
———-_ }—— 


NEW YORK LIVE STOCK. 


Receipts of live stock at New York for 


week ending Oct. 22, 1927, were reported 
officially as follows: 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Jersey City 4,687 GA87 2.278 30,721 
a PRS 893 2,103 23,962 6,683 
Central Union ...... 2,928 1,353 122 19,053 
ES eR ee 8.488 9,923 26382 56,457 
Previons week -»» 7,262 12,128 25877 50.565 
Two weeks ago ....11,106 12,728 24,291 48,805 


SLAUGHTER REPORTS. 


Special reports to The National Provisioner show 
the number of livestock slaughtered at the following 
centers for the week ending Oct. 22, 1927. 











CATTLE. 

Week Cor. 

ending Prev. week, 

Oct. 22. week. 1926. 

ED evuscnanpnsyakon cewe 31,678 24,565 38,338 

i MT <icpcbaenpesacds anaes 32,231 36,035 

PN catsdssssephedansex oe 20,759 21,979 28,127 
a ere 16,788 
St. Joseph 11,002 
Sioux City 10,359 
ES eee ee Vkinwe 
oD Sareea tr 6,841 
DEED: ovekaneceswunbhs 1,710 
Em@lamapolia ...ccccccccccess 6,354 
OT a ab cee Seas oo 1,438 
N. YY. and Jersey City....... 244 
ee ee are 5,748 
PGE. Sut ck owe sass teus eee 120,490 147,259 

HOGS. 


| TREE ET a 
Kansas City 
RL? Anoop aioe ads bin Ga 9d 50 sind Oe 
East St. Louis. 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
ARP seo 
Fort Werth 
Philade'phia 
Indianapolis 
soston 

New 





9,15 
York and Jer: sey City... 54,8735 50,729 




















oo ak a  C 4,499 94 
Total . 298,952 287,521 228,091 
SHEEP. 
aa Spite ss sawn 56,687 58,456 57,0228 
De Se soctrssteeee ces kaos 27 027 30,777 
RL. cuss vcd bobs bos vee tu eee 5,064 30,195 
East St. Louis.. 7.858 ee 322 
St. Joseph ..... 17,351 24,350 
OE EME is wepéhewepc es vo es 11,791 7,304 
EE 55 6-0550400099 one 3,577 4,013 
Phitadeiphia .........02.+00. 6,175 5,742 
PRMIMNAPONS 2c svcescesccves 6,455 T1717 
SE. -s 54d eay aot dadnetee 5.327 4,475 
New York and Jersey City.. 57,787 51,476 
Oklahoma City ........000. 79 
OE og Uhnds-0 ashi 04 ue bkd 196,317 233,521 228.001 














October 29, 


1927 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK. 























RECBHIPTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Sat., Oct. 415 3,270 3,598 
Mon., Oct. 5,270 35,354 30,649 
Tues., Oct. 2,915 26,630 19,981 
Wed., Oct. 2:127 15,112 15,408 
Thurs., Oct. 3,662 27,251 18,982 
¥Fri., Oct. 3 668 16,716 13,212 
Totals last week. .70,627 15,151 125,063 100,232 
Previous week ......£ 53,416 12,462 99,177 107,571 
5 ES ae Pa 79.952 15,449 132,596 99,894 ° 
Two years ago....... 78,495 14,045 128,140 75,146 
SHIPMENTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep, 
ee aS | SP 350 ores’ 1,382 3,104 
a Se | 6,649 338 7,276 3,730 
Tues., Oct. 18........ 4,363 182 6,973 5,941 
Wed., Oct.. 10....... 4,683 234 1,730 7,670 
Thers., Oct. 2)...... 5,070 211 6,130 5,650 
Wels ERS Bhasisccsce 2,684 119 7,411 8,691 
Totals this week. ..23,649 1,084 32,020 32,680 
Previous week ...... 18, 605, 932 30,467 47,400 
BOGE GHG oi cccc con sae 7,901 2,439 41,963 42/997 
Two years ago...... 3° 987 2,193 35,488 34,487 


Receipts at Chicago Stock Yards thus far this year 
to Oct. 22, with comparative totals: 


1927. 1926. 
2. SOETTEEL CELESTE LER LEE 2,555,079 
MORIGOS  <n'0's'e 05 gs 0:0000.5.656 0 0% 4,08 579,005 621,762 
BOD  Kccecocuccscdsevesocsccens 5,921,749 5,499,882 
GHEE... cccscccccccccccccccces 106,479 3,558,488 


Combined weekly hog receipts at eleven markets 
for week ending Oct. 22, with comparisons: 


TG, SEEN S00 hc cenece cab cdecdease betwe 435,000 
POEUN OE op vance bneu Naccebscnavasseq paces 394,000 
BOS co paccs son cnsewcks séviessetncqeschoecegows 519,000 
DD cs soho 0bd00 s:6a6anes on tn0sd $edheseneeeen ad 484,000 
BE Si cS oe esdn code senessccebhuesachyeiedeuw en 661,000 
PN rire eo are err oe Tyrer 751,000 
MER ack c0. 0b nb0ecepPheds ce cet beeceneéesonvan 583,000 


Combined receipts at seven markets for the week 
ending Oct. 22, with comparisons: 





*Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ending Oct. 22....393,000 529,000 540,000 
Previous week 368,000 468,000 578,000 
RE dkowsendawn 402,000 589,000 513,000 
Serpe eee 424,000 550,000 474,000 
oo REF re 395,000 747,000 411,000 
. ee ere rrr 392,000 858,000 440,000 
BR evidwwbices sbhuce sae 436,000 675,000 420,000 


Combined receipts at seven points for the year to 
Oct. 22, with comparisons: 


*Cattle. Hogs. Shee 
ee ,000 18,084,000 059,000 
Se Juastinscnesgt 9,139,000 17,839,000 ,000, 
SED svccevdcuwade ,831,000 20,506,000 8,704, 
MD. écataens o¥eew 8,856,000 24,413,000 9,107,000 
RRS ARRAS 155, 24,945,000 9,187,000 
SOG sucess ovssune 8,799,000 18,498,000 000 
NE PR ae ,533,000 17,910,000 10, 034, 000 


*Calves at Omaha, St. Louis and St. Joseph counted 
as cattle. 
Chicago Stock Yards receipts, average weight and 
top and average prices for hogs, with comparisons: 
Average 
Number __ 
received Ibs. Top. Average. 








ee re 125,100 237 $11.96 $10.90 
Previous week ....::...- 99,177 245 12.15 11.15 
JSR 132,596 244 14.05 12.65 
bah ak pie ke an iter 128,140 247 12.10 11.05 

Foie icicce heb es oats ee 176,176 237 10.90 9.80 

Sictk kisiteanbg. 3 6 huaNoes Beare 193,377 238 7.70 7.05 

Sr apeabdacmanwd rea Re 134,254 242 9.75 8.65 

Av. 1022-1036 ......00. 152,900 242 $10.90 $ 9.85 


*Receipts and average weight for week ending Oct. 
22, 1927, unofficial. 
WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 


" Cattle. Hogs. rex komt. 
Week ending Oct. 22...$13.85 $10.90 $ 5.65 $13. 











Previous week ........ 12.90 11.15 5.75 13°80 
RR ee 10.15 12.65 6.25 13.85 
aki besentee ewes 2 11.15 11.05 7.35 15.00 

BERR IE ok 10.40 9.80 6.45 13.75 

10,00 7.05 6.25 12.70 

pods Fane noe 00 en weeny 10.90 8.65 6.80 14.05 

Av. 1003-306 ii. 208 $10.50 $ 9.85 $ 6.60 $13.85 


Following is given the net supply of cattle, hogs 
and sheep for packers at the Chicago Stock Yards: 





Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 

*Week ending Oct. 22.....47,000 93,100 67,500 

PROVO. WOR. oi xis ccevex 34,811 68,710 60,162 

BE sveuviversdiveeesinaged 52,051 90,628 57,597 

TERS Ae om, 48,538 92,652 40,659 

BOE cs redecosecdunniys G8 46 47,924 232,011 64,404 
*Saturday, Oct. 22, estimated, 


Chicago ens hog slaughters for the week ending 
Oct. 22, 192 

Armour & Co bide ©.6hicn sho 6s peNwbe sa euRa epee 

Anglo American 
NPE Ds oinbid oC Pas o Aigo LU bes wen beta Reebe ces 
Hammond Co. 
LENO rr ON 4 oD, Now Sousa pmeac 
TM E505 S 8 es venta ye enh su snea ean ewes 
Boyd-Lunham 


Roberts & Oake 
Miller & Hart 





Independent Packing 
Brennan Packing Co 
ee OE AO. 66 vo wccwccsed¥ecs 
ET EH nia iacid AVS S 05.0 8 a awh hue bitkbe bos hea weS 

SEE Dade 6 uk wake bine be poede ake nd sobs chee tae 95,600 
NE UNE og aay Sb anG ad 0 0as0d bu e's wed eie 70,700 
BEE CE acne tone eehing pea ae boa ki eo eo caus 91,300 
SE: Sin Fe wats pe Veen SSS oe aaa wed ees whet 97,000 
SUE Site ddeecas cane +a nedse > eneecaied heats 31,600 


(For Chicago livestock prices see page 181.) 








1927, 


Sheep. 
3, 598 


42,297 
34,487 
S year 
926. 


55,079 
21,762 





ding 


7,100 
3300 
3, 600 
1.500 
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LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


CHICAGO. 
(Reported by U. S, Bureau of Agricultural Economics.) 
Chicago, IIl., Oct. 27, 1927. 
CATTLE—Grain fed steers and year- 
lings 25c higher; western and _ native 
grassers mostly 50c higher; price levels on 
all grades at new high for season. In- 


between grades top heavy as week closed; 
she stock 25c lower; cutter cows sharing 
decline; bulls steady; vealers mostly $1.00 
lower; extreme top fed steers $17.75, high- 
est on record outside of war days. Year- 
lings $17.50; western grass steers up to 
$14.00, weighty Canadian grassers $14.65. 
Approximately 18,000 western grassers in 
receipts during week; most western grass 
steers $10.50@12.00. Western grass run 
for season about 60,000 head under a year 
earlier; vealers closed at $12.50@13.00 to 
big packers, outsiders $14.00@14.50. An 
already high steer trade continued to ad- 
vance. The top went to $17.75 paid by 
an eastern shipper, for 1225 lb. averages. 
Yearlings went to $17.50, a scramble de- 
veloping for steers of all weights that were 
grain fed. Strength on the better grades 
along with continued tonnage scarcity 
stimulated inbetween kinds and, unable to 
fill their orders from the native contin- 
gent, buyers invaded the westerns which 
advanced 50c and in instances more. In- 
between grade fed steers closed top-heavy, 
and in instances 25c below the week’s best 
time on Wednesday. The market on na- 
tives of value to sell at $16.00 downward 
has worked so high that the trade is 
strained and nervous. Margins of profit 
on short fed steers have exceeded all pre- 
vious records, war days notwithstanding. 
Fairly liberal runs of she stock led to weak 


markets on cows and heifers, that phase 
of the trade failing to show the “pep” ap- 
parent in steers. Most grass cows sold 
at $8.00 downward, although weighty 
Montana cows reached $9.25, fed Koshers 
selling at $9.50@10.00. After a $5.25 mar- 
ket on low cutters similar kinds were 
pounded to $5.00@5.15. Shipping bulls 
were scarce, light and medium weights 
predominating at $6.75 downward to $6.00. 
Heavy calves shared the vealer downturn. 


HOGS—Sharply increased receipts 
broke market $1.50@2.50 for week; heavy 
butchers showing minimum decline, pigs, 
light lights and packing sows off $2.00@ 
2.25, late top $10.25 against $11.80 week 
ago; closing bulk prices. follow: 210 to 300 
Ibs. $9.50@10.20; 310 to 400 lb. butchers 
$9.00@9.75; 170 to 200 Ibs. $8.75@9.60; 130 
to 160 lbs. $7.50@8.75; pigs $7.00@7.50; 
packing sows $7.25@7.85; lightweights 
$8.00@8.10. 

SHEEP—Sharp reduction of supplies 
mostly on range lambs forced fat lambs 
25@50c higher, despite efforts of large in- 
terests to hold values down. Fed and 
comeback clipped and wooled lambs in a 
small way substituted for the range short- 
age, sheep showing some strength for the 
week. Fat lambs closed with a healthy 
undertone, choice Idaho lambs selling at 
$14.25. Natives reached $14.00, with the 
bulk at $13.75@13.85 late. Buck lambs re- 
jected from loads scaling 100 to 130 Ibs. 
moved at $11.00@11.50, with culls at $10.25 
@10.75 mostly. Fed clipped lambs sold 
downward from $12.00, with fed wooled 
offerings at $14.00 and below; fat ewes 
bulking at $5.75@6.50, with $6.75 uncov- 
ered for the week’s best. .Yearlings in 
increased numbers sold at $10.25@11.00. 








LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 
Following are livestock prices at five leading Western markets on Thursday, 
Oct. 27, 1927, as reported to THE NATIONAL PRovISIONER by leased wire of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture: 


Hogs (Soft or oily hogs and roasting 
pigs excluded): 


Hvy. wt. (250-350 lbs.) med-ch....... 9.59@i0.25 
Med. wt. (200-250 lbs.), med-ch....... 9.35@10.25 
Lt. wt. (160-200 lbs.) com-ch......... %-50@ 9.75 
Lt. It. (180-160 lbs.), com-ch......... 7.50@ 9.00 


Packing sows, smooth and rough...... 7.00@ . 10 
Sightr. pigs (130 Ibs. down), med-ch.. 7.00@ 8.00 
Av. cost and wt., Wed. (pigs excluded) 8.46-230 lb. 


Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
Bie if 500 LBS. UP): 


MMOS "bis bac whic Yolnwes 04 Seles 0 ev 0's 14.00@17.75 
eat a, 300-1,500 LBS.) : 

NE sais nb sua ees tun Che He Ces eee-s0-8 17.00@17.75 

RN Peeks dbbR ea pu hei ceenscvceceucs 13.50@17.00 
STEPRS (1,100-1,300 LBS.): 

DE Wi cciecawesweawacnvevee eels see 16.90@17.75 

ROOM as icin Since ley canis as. 0's de owid viv 13.00@16,.90 
STEERS ¢950-1,100 LBS.): 

MEE Fb d.4 cab kie b EEN 6d 040 s0''e emcees 16.50@17.50 

REIGNS A tin's We Sa ie oS 46 Onda s es aed ete 13.00@16.50 
STEERS (800 LBS. UP) 

NEEECL 59sec 3% Gey ents 80.404 dina he's 9 475im 25@13.50 

ee ee Pe Re 7008 9.25 


STEERS (FED CALVES AND YEAR- 
LINGS 750-950 LBS.): 





RE edie i bs.c bu eU sen Geek aiea dy we 15.50@16,25 
ie we oa sain aaucd nie eeGraed shee ss os 12.25@15.50 
ggg (850 LBS. DOWN): 

NE Sod Ze feat aaulss.s balge we vei 6s 14.00@15.00 
TE es so cA WEL os WARES K Ks baie Wie O6 10.75@14.00 
SMENENONRS, 257, asa o'e''e0 eee 0 /n us 0’ 7.00@11.00 

HEIFERS (850 LBS. UP): 
NO ik d 085 pe bicah eae cvess scenes 11.25@14.50 
SUED. 6.) 0's k dn Ast 3GAls Se 80 6-8 O48 9.00@13,50 
NRT SE ae EP ae ee on 7.75@10.75 
COWS: 
Choice ....... 9.00@10.00 
CO Oe 7.25@ 9.00 
Common-med. ........- .. 5.75@ 7.25 
Jaw cutter and cutter.............. 5.00@ 5.75 
BULLS (YEARLINGS ENC.): 
MO OPIS 86 b aks Wes isrebiv.e ees sieves 7.00@ 7.75 
oe” EET Or tr er eet Ore 5.50@ 7.25 
CALVES (500 LBS. DOWN): 
EL, cab Siu M0 8s «4600.06 one’ 7.00@10.50 
Se en ed eee ee 6.00@ 7.00 
Vv saa ag (MILK-FED) : 
Seiko adlen aed tacts awhe seen 12.50@14.50 
Median, Shir ianehe chee th heceeaetaena 12.00@12.50 
I ee Se C kta es $s saa ame Ta ooeia 2 00 


Slaughter Sheep and Lambs: 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down) Le sana 
Lambs (92 Ibs. down) medium, 


. 18.50@14,.25 
12.75@13.50 





Lambs (all weights) cull- common. .... 10.25@12.75 
Yearling wethers (110 Ibs. down) 
IND, 9 a0. 0 85 b4 bs 6% V'o.4a 0's 10.00@12.25 
Ewes (120 Ibs. down) medium-choice.. 4.75@ 6.75 
Ewes (120-150 Ibs.) medium-choice.... > 75@ €.40 
Ewes (all weights) cull-common...... -75@ 4.75 


CHICAGO. E. ST. LOUIS. 


OMAHA. KANSASCITY. ST. PAUL. 
9.50@10. 00 = 8.00@ 9.66 9.00@ 9.75 —-8.50@ 9.00 
9.35@10.00 8. @ 9.60 9.25@ 9.75 §8.75@ 9.00 

p 50 = 8.00@ 9.06 





9 00@ 9.65 8. @ 9,25 8.50@ 9. 

8.25@ 9.25 7.500 8.75 8.00@ 8.75 8.00@ 8.25 

7.75@ 8. 50 7.00@ 7.85 6.50@ 7.75 7.00@ 7.50 
saat ito 8.75@ 9.50 8.00@ 8.25 


8.85-283 lb. 9.73-227 lb. 


12.75@16.75 13.00@17.00 


@16.75 


y 15.50@17.00 14.25@ 16.00 
5@15.25 = 1 


16.00@16.75 = 15.25 
12.7 -65@15.50 = 11.50@14.25 


13.50@16.00 


16.00@16.75 15.25@16.75 15.50@17.00 14.00@16.00 
13.25@16.00 12.25@ 15.25 12.40@15.50  11.25@14.00 
15.75@16.50 15.25@ 16.75 13.50@17.00 13.50@16.09 
12.75@15.75 12.00@ 15.25 12.25@15.50 10.50@13.50 
8.75@13.25 8.75@12.75 8.50@12.65 8.00@11.25 
7.25@ 8.75 6.50@ 8.75 6.25@ 8.75 6.00@ 8.00 


15.25@16.25 14.75@16.25  14.50@16.25 =12.50@15.75 
12.25@15.25 -11.50@14.75  =-11.25@14.75 =: 10.00@12.50 


13.50@14.50 13.00@14.50 13.25@15.00 1 
11.50@13.50 10,25@13.00 — 10.00@13.50 
6.75@11.50 6.50@10.25 6.25@10.00 


50@13.25 
T5@1L.5O 
;.00@ 8.75 


oD 


11.00@13.00 =11.00@13.50 11.00@13.75 .50@12.25 
9.00@11.00 8.75@ 12.00 8.50@13.00 -40@ 10.00 
7.75@ 9.00 7.00@ 9.25 6.50@ 9.25 6.50@ 38.40 


Do 





9.25@10.00 8.50@ 9.75 8.50@ 9.50 8.25@ 9.25 
7.75@ 9.25 7.00@ 8.50 8.85@ 8.50 7.00@ 8.25 
6.00@ 7.75 6.00@ 7.00 6.00@ 6.85 6.15@ 7.00 
4.25@ 4.75@ 6.00 4.85@ 6.00 4.50@ 6.15 


7.00@ 7.75 6.50@ 7.75 6.60@ 7.25 6.60@ 7.2: 
5.00@ 6.75 5.00@ 6.50 5.00@ 6.60 5.25@ 6.7% 


a % 


7.00@ 8.50 7.00@10,00 6.50@10.25 6.50@ 9.00 


5.00@ 7.00 5.50@ 7.00 5.00@ 6.50 5.00@ 6.50 
15.25 Only 11.50@13.50 11.50@13.50 9.50@12.00 
12.00@15.25 §.00@11.50 8.00@11.50 7T.5V@ 9.50 
5.50@12.00 6.00@ 9.00 5.50@ 8.00 5.50@ 7.50 


12.75@13.75 13.00@13.6@ 12.75@13.85 12.50@13.75 
11.50@12.75 = 12.00@13.00 =: 11.75@12.75 = -11.50@12.55 
8.50@11.50 9.25@12.00 8.25@11.75 9.25@11.50 
8.50@11.75 &. 25@10.2 8.50@11.25 8.25@10.25 
5.00@ 5.50 4.50@ 6,25 4.25@ 6.25 4.00@ 6.00 
4.00@ 5.50 4,.00@ 6.00 4.00@ 6.00 4.00@ 6.00 
1.00@ 4.50 1,50@ 4.50 1.50@ 4.25 1.50@ 4.00 
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KANSAS CITY. 
(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics.) 
Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 27, 1927. 

CATTLE—Although receipts of cattle 
were liberal for the week, all classes of 
beef steers and yearlings met a good de- 
mand and closed at 25@50c higher levels. 
Present prices are the highest of the year 
on all killing classes of steers. Long 
yearlings reached $17.00, the highest since 
the war, and best heavy beeves landed at 
$16.50. Desirable native offerings sold 
from $13.00@15.75, and fed western 
grassers went from $11.75@13.75. Com- 
mon and medium straight grass fat ar- 
rivals were most numerous at $8.00@11.00. 
Fat she stock finished the week at steady 
to strong prices. Bulls closed weak to 25c 
lower. Vealers are 25@50c off, with the 
late top at $13.50. 

HOGS—Excessive receipts at all points, 
and a very unsettled dressed meat market 
was responsible for drastic price reduc- 
tions in all classes of hogs. Butcher 
grades averaging 200 pounds up closed 
$1.40@1.75 lower, while 140-200 Ib. offer- 
ings declined $1.75@2.00. Packing sows 
ruled very dull, and reductions of $2.00@ 
2.50 were made. The closing top on 
choice. 225-250 lb. weights stopped at 
$9.90. At the close most of the desirable 
grades, scaling 200 pounds up, went from 
$9.25@9.85, while 140-190 lb. weights sold 
from $8.25@9.25. Packing sows ranged 
from $6.75@7.75. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs met a good demand 
and are 15@25c higher for the week. Best 
range offerings sold at $13.85 on Thursday 
session. The bulk of the week’s supply 
went from $13.25@13.80. Native lambs 
ranged up to $13.50. Mature sheep and 
feeding lambs are around 25c higher. Best 
fat ewes topped at $6.00, with the bulk 
going from $5.50@5.75. 


Be sees 
OMAHA. 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics.) 
Omaha, Neb., Oct. 27, 1927. 

CATTLE—Under light supplies of fed 
steers and yearlings and an urgent local 
packer demand, prices for the week ad- 
vanced fully 25c, with extremes 50c up. 
Grass beef steers show about the same 
upturn. No strictly choice long feds ar- 
rived. Best yearlings and medium weights 
$15.75. Two loads 1335 lb. grass steers 
turned at $13.00. She stock advanced 
15@25c, bulls lost around 25c, while veals 
and calves closed the week steady, veal 
top $13.50. 

HOGS—A stagnant fresh pork trade in 
the east, traceable to increased receipts 
and unseasonably warm weather, were 
factors that resulted in one of the sharp- 
est price breaks witnessed in recent years. 
Comparisons Thursday with Thursday un- 
cover a net loss of $1.75@2.25. Thurs- 
day’s bulks follow: 160-210 Ib. averages, 
$8.50@9.25; 210-300 Ib. butchers, $9.25@ 
9.50; top $9.60; big weight butchers down- 
ward to $8.00; packing sows, $7.25@7.75; 
stags, $7.00@7.50. 

SHEEP—Moderate receipts here and 
elsewhere, are the outstanding feature for 
the seven-day period, and prices have held 
steady on all killing classes. Current bulk 
of fat range lambs, fed westerns, and na- 
tives, is $13.25@13.50; top $13.60, while 
fed clipped lambs are quoted $11.00@11.75, 
depending on weight; yearlings, $9.00@ 
9.50, wethers_ upward to $7.50; ewes up- 
ward to $6.25. 

oe <a 


ST. LOUIS. 
(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultuna!l Economics.) 
East St. Louis, Ill, Oct. 27, 1927 
CATTLE—Compared with one week 
ago, native steers sold 25c higher with spots 
up more; western steers strong to Il5c 
higher; mixed yearlings, heifers and fat 
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steady; other cows, medium bulls 
good and choice vealers 25c lower; 
cutters strong. Tops for week; 915 
yearlings, $16.00; 1308 lb. matured 
steers, $14.50; 643 lb. mixed yearlings, 
$14.25; 717 lb. heifers, $13.00; 1080 Ib. 
Kansas grass steers $10.70. Bulks for 
week: native steers, $9.75@14.50; western 
steers $8.25@10.10; fat heifers, $11.50@ 
12.50; cows $6.25@7.25; low cutters 
$4.75@5.00. 

HOGS—A general break of about $2.00 
cwt. marked the week’s hog trade. 
Runs were excessive, and with little ship- 
ping support packers hammered prices 
constantly until they broke below 10. To- 
day by far the big end of receipts con- 
sisted of hogs scaling below 200 Ib., sell- 
ing from $9.75 down. Good 160-170 Ib. 
dipped as low as $9.00 today, bulk selling 
from $9.25@9.35; 180-200 Ib. weights 
$9.40@9.75, weightier kinds sparingly from 
$9.85@10.00; light lights $8.50@9.25; pigs, 
$7.50@8.50; packing sows, $8.00@8.25. 

SHEEP—Quality as well as volume 
has dwindled considerably in sheep runs 
locally. Lambs, such as they are, have 
sold from $13.00@13.50 to packers with a 
few up to $13.75 to butchers, or about 25c 
higher than a week ago, good yearlings 
sold from $11.25@11.50; fat ewes $4.50@ 
; cull lambs $8.50@9.00. 


——eo——_ 
ST. PAUL. 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
and Minnesota Dept. of Agriculture.) 


South St. Paul, Minn., Oct. 26, 1927. 

CATTLE—Stronger tendencies were in 
evidence in all branches of the cattle trade 
liere this week, average upturn for the 
three day period figuring 15@25c to in 
spots 50c. Slaughter steers sold largely at 
$9.00@10.50, with outstanding kinds to 
$11.50@12.25. Top range heifers sold at 
$9.50@10.00 for weighty and light weight 
offerings respectively, best range cows 
clearing at $8.25@9.00. Bulk of all fat 
cows sold at $425@7.50; heifers at $7.00@ 
8.50. Cutters showed the maximum up- 
turn for the period, and are closing at 
$4.75@5.5Q mostly, with bulls largely at 
$6.25@6.50 or mostly 25c higher. Vealers 
are about the same as a week earlier and 
selling mostly at $12.00@12.25 today. 

HOGS—A bearish campaign instituted 
by packers forced hog prices sharplv lower 
for the week’s period and placed the 
market in a semi-demoralized condition. 
Losses of butcher hogs figured from $1.00 
@1.75 since a week ago, with packing 
sows $1.25@1.50 off. Pigs followed the 
decline and averaged around $1.50 off. On 
today’s market bulk of the desirable 185 
to 250 lb. weights cashed at $9.50@9.75; 
160 to 185 lb. averages $9.00@9.50; light 
lights $8.75 mostly. Packing sows bulked 
at $8.00 to $8.25, pigs $8.75. 

SHEEP—Uneven markets were the rule 
in the sheep house, and lambs are steady 
to 25c higher; sheep steady, with feeding 
lambs mostly 25c higher for the week. 
Most fat lambs sold today at $12.25@13.25, 


COWS 
and 
low 


Ib. 


per 


5.50 


heavies $11.25@11.50, and culls mostly 
$9.50. Lightweight fat ewes cleared to 


packers around $6.00, medium and heavy- 
weights $4.50@5.50 largely, culls $2.00@ 
3.50. Good to choice range feeding lambs 
sold at $12.75@13.235. 


~ ge -— 
SIOUX CITY. 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
Sioux City, Ia., Oct. 26, 1927. 


CATTLE.—Cattle receipts for the first 
three days of the week totaled 3,000 less 
than the preceding week, indicating that 
the bulk of cattle from the northwestern 
ranges have already found their way to 
market. The cattle have been on a strong 


basis all week, all classes ranging from 
25(@@50c higher. 
order was on sale, 


Nothing of strictly prime 
the bulk being 


beef 







made up of short feds. Such cattle sold 
strong compared with last week. Butcher 
stock ruled 50 cents higher, with the ex- 
ception of canners and cutters which were 
quoted steady . 

HOGS—Receipts in the hog division 
showed an increase of 5,000 over last week. 
The market has been on a down hill grade 
all week, ruling 75 cents lower than Mon- 
day’s opening. All classes have shared 
the decline, with light weights the hardest 
to dispose of. The top of choice heavy 
butchers dropped back to $10.40, with the 
bulk of this class selling upward of $9.75: 
medium to strong weight butchers, $9.25@ 
10.00: and light butchers, $9.00@9.50; light 
sows, $8.50@8.85; fair and heavy sows, 
$7.85@8.50: common sows, $7.50@7.75. 
SHEEP—Little change was recorded in 


the sheep market, best native lambs, 
$13.50, ewes, $6.25. 
obese 


PACKERS’ PURCHASES. 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal cen- 
ters for the week ending Saturday, Oct. 22, 1927, with 
comparisons, are reported to The National Provisioner 
as follows: 


CHICAGO. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
ng Se) ery Peet eee 9,063 7,100 21,129 
a Ee SER eS ai a sr 6, 677 8,600 16,908 
RT SY) Re a a 787 13,700 10,485 
Loo. ee Sa a eee 6,312 7,600 8,215 
Anglo-Amer, Proy. Co........ 1,228 3,300 eS 
G. H. Hammond Co.......... 3,598 4,500 
Libby, McNeill & Libby...... 2/018 


Brennan Packing Co., 6,100 hogs; Miller & Hart, 
























































3,800 hogs; yy a Packing Co.,, 3,600 hogs; 
Loyd, Lunham & Co. 700 hogs; Western Packing 
& Provision Co., 8 300 hogs; toberts & Oake, 3,100 
hogs; others, 17. “800 hogs. 
KANSAS CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Arenstr  @ GM. 22inkscéne §,225 2, 223 5,086 3,285 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. 5,023 1,298 3,322 8,206 
Fowler Pkg. Co........ 667 JK ee ones 
Morris 3 6s 4 1,397 2,466 1,734 
Swift 2,880 5,663 5,226 
Wilson 728 3,460 5,655 
Local butchers ........ 726 68 1,718 122 
Total 26,921 7.594 21,715 24,298 
OMAHA. 
Cattle and 
Calves. ogs. Sheep. 
ee PEEP TEE ELE: 4,363 4,562 5,400 
Cesk Pike. OO. ivciccwcccd 5,268 5,257 6,022 
ne a ere apr 1,768 4,467 iain 
oe eer 2,489 2,987 
eR Oe IO, in wa.cbin se ssessees 5,632 365 8,464 
MOGIS FUE. OO. cvccciccce ses 12 sate eae 
I I aan onde Séona d 23 
hs Pe | Seer 19 
Ginser Prev. Oe. ...2.cc08-e. 19 
NT NG a. wen cee 67 
Mayerowich & V ai Neue seas 4 32 
a 45 
eS Se Sree 16 
By eee CE er ccisocacese 73 
So. Omaha Pkg. Co.......... 78 
ON Se SR eae 329 
BETS PRE. OO... scccscocces aes 
ae Sara a 
Sinclair Pkg. C0.........0.0+ 158 
EN GING cco ce cbsnv cates 35 coe 
Kennett-Murray Co. os 561 
Ss We ME ccd cdeeccecns ode 3,139 
Other hog buyers, Omaha..... 6,398 
NEE robs kcb sc cceadedebes con 20,562 31,238 22,873 
ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Avmeeer: &. COs... 600s ses 2,507 1,130 3,503 1,424 
ee eee 4,093 2.300 6,031 3,074 
Penne Oe Os on cc cveses 2,704 418 3,119 1,100 
East Side Pkg. Co..... 804 92 4,420 wees 
GE: fe deccccnacacne ntl 5,226 1,182 11,792 2,260 
SR. au Si oebnsdoneete 16,334 5,122 28,865 7,858 
ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep 
Swift & Company...... 2.955 1,060 9,873 11,569 
Armour and Company... 2,217 354 5,440 3,674 
Morris and Company... : 1,628 545 4,432 2,108 
NE. nveeys00n506060e5 5,778 273 4 46094,631 4,353 
MONE. 3 vaiwes cotcont ones 12,578 2,232 24,376 21,704 
SIOUX CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co....... 2,363 430 5,316 3,953 
Armour & Co.......... 2,539 314 4,914 4,768 
Be Oe PODS sé cantoccace 1,924 494 2,879 3,080 
Sacks Pkg. Co......... 10 chon chun See 
Smith Bros. Pkg. Co... 39 14 25 
Iocal butchers sneoee 72 13 anes 
Order buyers ......... 180 87,752 
OEE os na eacpapeees 9,005 1,445 20,886 12,401 
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WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co........ 1,648 925 6,648 
eN - -R S Ss 6 a0. 5 0 ois 43 73 4,560 
Wichita D. Beef Co... 23 eae oon 
Dunn-Ostertag Co....... 101 Pee 
Keefe-Le Stourgeon 145 vies 
eR; os aa Powe bes cae 2 351 998 11,203 
MILWAUKEE. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs 
Plankinton Packing Co. 2.260 4,897 17,924 
Swift & Co., Chicago.. .... <a ose’s 
U. D. LB. Co., New York 91 tees 
The Layton Co......... mee ‘ 538 
R. Gumz & Co......... 139 “4A ) 82 
Armour & Co., Milw 6383 2,552 wana 
Armour & Co., Chicago 373 S's 
Butchers .....000.e0e5 316 "358 111 
Traders ..cccccscecscees 447 70 24 
| | ee ter eros ery 4,259 7,917 18,679 
OKLAHOMA CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Morris & C©o........0.. 2,012 943 2,936 
Wilson & ESS S| 856 3,035 
Other butchers ........ 91 ma a 273 
ta a istese an a 0 ainnie 4,512 1,799 6,244 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Outside buy ing aan ko 1,853 1,855 12,824 
Kingan  & ©0...<.6%.... 1,210 T77 9,177 
Indianapolis Abaitel Co. 1,557 336 203 
Armour & C0........6- 516 10 2,619 
Bell Pkg. Co.......... 19 33 315 
Brown Lros. 127 22 see 
Hilgemeier bros. .. wees ° 915 
Schussler Pkg. Co...... 37 . 414 
Riverview Pkg. Co..... 6 5 307 
Meier Pkg. Co......... 99 6 328 
Indiana Provision Co... 52 2 522 
Art Wabnitz .......... 2 37 . 
Maas-Hartman & Co.... 46 13 
Steinmetz Pkg. Co..... «..-- 36 
Hoosier Abt. Co........ 3 ear ome 
BBOG, dis seges cadcesacse 558 38 346 
OUR Sk cece whose tdacres 35 3,182 27,970 
CINCINNATI. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
ay Wi | eae ee 144 80 139 
Sam Gall & Son....... ose 15 o aeie 
J. Hilberg & Son - eee 
G. Juengling ....... . 126 ate 
E. Kahn & Son........ 117 3,655 
Kroger Groc. & Bkg. Co. 79 3,617 
Lohrey Pkg. Co.......- ee 263 
H. H. Meyer Pkg. Co.. a: 2,197 
W. G. Rehn & Son.... 75 tase 
A. Sander Pkg. Co..... tees 1,208 
J. Schlachter & Son.... 195 cae 
J. & F. Schroth Pkg. Co. 5 20ns; 
Vogel & Son........... 4 591 
ee eee er rey pe 2,034 693 14,234 
RECAPITULATION. 


Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets for 

















the week ending Oct. 22, 1927, with comparisons: 
CATTLE. 
Week 
ending Prev. 
Oct. 22 week. 
CNY oo vccoss ices conseen 31,678 24,565 
ee i Oe PPE eer eee 26,921 25,850 
COMBE 5. 65 d.5 ovens 0's ccs sbesy 20,562 24,380 
Oa eerrir rs 16,334 16,788 
WE, PR nove ccpt0nsebsee 12,578 16,769 
Sloux City ....ccccscccscess 9,005 11,078 
Oklahoma City -......0s..0. 4,512 4, = 
Indianapolis 5 5, 
Cincinnat?t. 2372 
Milwaukee 3, 322 
Li aa 2,314 
DOMVEE occ ccc cccccccseses wikis 
ay Ee ees eee eee ee. ee 17,791 
DOG a ans cece tuicvedecvese BG,4TO cc csce 
HOGS 
CO s inint'a onto ccndes ccoes 95,600 70,700 
Kansas City ......-ccsccese 21,715 7,949 
NE Fo 5 sows en 2 c'v0ss 007 hs 31,238 35,070 
BE, TAS. .ccccsccvcceressese 28,865 28,235 
BE SOUR oscc scr vetevedess 24,376 20,153 
To a eee errs 20,886 20,466 
Oklahoma City .........-++. 6,244 4,499 
Indianapolis .......cccceceeee 27,970 35,849 
Cincinnati d 13,908 
Milwaukee 14,712 
Wichita 10,476 
Denver . eees 
St. Paul 46,116 
NNN ce eisa ted setsneues 301,010 318,133 
SHEEP. 
GRD Roksan su sass op ee denne 56,687 58,4 
Kansas City 24,228 27,627 
ER 22,873: 29,144 
AE ine swcecoctnecices 7,858 7,777 
St. Joseph 21,7 32,313 
Sioux City 12,401 021 
Oklahoma City ........-00.. 79 66 
Indianapolis ........ccccecee 6,455 7,187 
CREIIEE «35 vacccccewesspewse 1,135 1,087 
Milwaukee ........ceeeseeeee 2,265 1,977 
Wichita 367 546 
DOMVEE .ccccstcccccccccaseses seees bate 
is ON woe i hben ped dana nied Sis wety 28,288 
SE a nal iba sb 0 nee eos 64 156,052 202,483 
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Sheep. 
367 


Sheep. 
1,354 
469 


Sheep. 
5,216 
620 
177 

53 
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1,135 


Cor. 
week, 

1926. 
38,338 


18,846 
197,724 





390,915 


57,023 
61,554 
24,367 

5,298 


13,169 
94 
7,150 
1,097 
2,497 
768 
6,668 
29,406 


237,185 
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HIDE AND SKIN MARKETS 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES — Active trading 
featured the hide market this week, with 
an advance late in the week of M%4c on 
branded steers. Light native cows sold 
off 4c early in the week and were later 
well cleaned up at the new price. The 
entire Market was fairly well cleaned up 
to current slaughter, and more hides 
could have been sold at last trading prices. 
Estimates as to the actual quantity movy- 
ing during the week vary, due to consider- 
able business moving quietly, but trading 
is thought to have embraced 150,000 or 
more hides, practically all October 
slaughter. 

Spready native steers are quoted nomi- 
nally at 25@25'%c. Around 10,000 or more 
heavy native steers moved at 23%c. This 
figure is now bid and 24c is asked. A 
small lot of extremie native steers was re 
ported sold at 22c, or Yc up. While this 
price is not yet confirmed, the information 
is believed reliable. Demand for this de- 
scription is good. 

3randed steers were active early in the 
week at last week’s trading prices. Later 
in the week, around 25,000 or more 
branded steers sold Ye up, or 22%c for 
butt brands, 22c for Colorados and 22%4c 
for heavy Texas steers. Sales of around 
6,000 light Texas steers were made early 
at 21%4c and more are wanted. This price 
was later declined. Sellers are asking 22c. 
Extreme light Texas steers are quoted at 
20%4c, along with bianded cows. 

Around 10,000 or more heavy native cows 
moved at 21%c, about cleaning up this 
description. Twenty-one and one half cents 
was later bid but none offered. Early sales 
of around 30,000 light native cows at 2lc, 
or Y%c down from last week, about cleaned 
up this description, Apparently none arc 
offered at present. Branded cows soid 
freely at the beginning of the week, around 
45,000 bringing a steady price of 20%c. 
Open orders at this figure are reported. 

Native bulls are quoted at 17c. Some 
are asking 17%c. Branded bulls sold last 
at 15%4c for northerns and 16c for south- 
erns 

SMALL PACKER HIDES—There was 
further trading in small packer hides dur- 
ing the week, and Sept. and Oct. hides 
were practically cleaned up at prices 
steady with those obtained the previous 
week. Five more local killers moved a 
total of around 32,000 October hides at 
2lc for all-weight native steers and cows 
and 20c for branded. Some bulls were in- 
cluded at 16%c for native and 1l5c for 
branded bulls. One of these killers moved 
native hides only and is asking 20%c for 
the branded. Another local killer moved 
5,000 September take-off at the end of the 
previous week, at 21%c for all-weight 
natives and 20%c for branded, which 
prices had previously been obtained for 
September hides by some other killers. 
Small packer regular slunks are offered 
at $1.75; hairless at $1.00. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Countrvy hides are 
steady, although trading has been rathei 
slow. Good all-weights are reported sold 
at 18%c, selected, delivered, and some 
heavy averages are reported sold at 19c. 
Heavy steers and cows have moved at 17 
@1\7%c. Buff weights are selling at 18@ 
18%c. Choice 25/45 Ib. extremes, gen- 
erally 21c asked, with some offerings at 
20%c reported. The 25/50 Ib. weights 
range down to 20c, asked. Bulls, 13@ 
13'%4c, selected, asked. All-weight branded 
are quoted at 16@16%c, Chicago freight, 
with sales at the top figure. 

CALFSKINS—The market is quiet on 
packer calfskins. Last trading in Septem- 
ber skins was at 26c. 


26¥%4c was in evidence, but there has been 
no trading as yet in October take-off to 
establish the market definitely. 

First salted Chicago city calfskins, 23c 
last paid and 23@ 23% asked. Outside 
city calf are quoted around 221%4@23c 
asked. Resalted lots, 20@22c, asked. 
Mixed cities and countries are quoted 
around 20c. 

KIPSKINS—One packer moved 3,000 
September kips during the week at steady 
prices of 24%c for natives, 24'%4c for over- 
weights and 22\%4c for branded. No trad- 
ing reported in October kips. 

First salted Chicago city kips sold last 
at 23c. Outside cities are quoted around 
22@22¥%4c; resalted lots, 20@21'%4c, se- 
lected, asked; mixed cities and countries, 
around 20c. 

Packer regular slunks are offered at 
$2.00. Last actual trading some time 
back was at $1.50, but the market is un- 
doubtedly stronger. Hairless slunks sold 
last at $1.05 for 16-in. and over and half 
price for under 16-in. 

HORSEHIDES—The sical is steady. 
Good heavy average hides, running mostly 
renderers, are quoted at $7.00, with $7.25@ 
7.50 asked for straight renderers with full 
heads and shanks. Ordinary mixed lots 
range down to $6.25. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts are quoted 
at 25@28c per lb., according to section. 
Packer shearlings continue -quiet at this 
season, few being offered. One packer 
moved a heavy car, running more than 
halt No.. 2's, at $2.15, also a small lot, 
practically all No. 1’s, at $1.25. Pickled 
skins are firm and quoted around $9.50 
per dozen for straight run of packer lambs 
at Chicago. One packer moved two cars 
of lambs at $9.75 for blind ribbies and 
$8.50 for ribbies. The New York market 
is quoted around $9.75@10.00 for straight 
run of city lambs. Pickled sheepskins 
are steady and sales are reported at $11.00 
for blind ribbies and $9.50 for ribbies, at 
Chicago. Packer wool lambs are selling 
at $2.90 per cwt. live lamb at Chicago 

PIGSKINS—Sales of No. 1 pigskin 
strips were reported during the week at 
844@8Yc. Gelatine stocks sold at 4%c. 

New York. 

PACKER HIDES—The market is firm 
and well sold up to the first of November. 
Active inquiries are reported but no ac- 
tual trading this week has come to light. 
Killers are asking higher prices and con- 
ditions appear to favor sellers. Last 
trading included around 2,000 October na- 
tive steers at 23%4c. This sale was re- 
ported previously, as was also. a car of 
spready native steers at 24%c. Butt 
brands sold last at 22c and Colorados at 
21%c, for October take-off. Bulls are 
quoted nominally around 17c. 

COUNTRY HIDES—The market is 
rather quiet, with little actual trading. 
The recent easiness in packer light native 
cows has resulted in buyers holding off 
in the country market, and declining to 
pay asking prices. 
not been an opportunity for any accumu- 
lation of hides, and stocks are reported 
small. There was more interest in heavy 
hides and more firmness, shown here than 
in light stocks. Choice mid-west ex- 
tremes, .20%4,@2lc asked for 25/45 Ib. 
weights, and 25/50 lb. weights are gen- 
erally held at 20@20%c. Buff weights are 
quoted around 18%c. Some are asking 


9c. 

CALFSKINS—The market is fairly well 
cleaned up on calfskins, although there is 
no confirmed trading this week, to date. 
Veal kips are quoted in a nominal way at 
$2.00 for 5-7’s; $2.40 for 7-9’s; $3.40 for 
9-12’s, and $4.00 for 12-17 lb. Stocks of 
light weight calfskins appear small and 


Later, a bid ofno large offerings are reported 


However, there has 
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CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 

Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ending Oct. 22, 1927, 3,396,000 Ibs.; 
previous week, 4,649,000 lbs.; same week, 
1926, 4,793,000 Ibs.; from Jan. 1 to Oct. 22, 
179,695,000 lbs.; same period, 1926, 144,- 
927,000 Ibs. ; 

Shipments of hides from. Chicago for the 
week ending Oct. 22, 1927, 5,901,000 lbs.; 
previous week, 4,681,000 lbs.; same week, 
1926, 5,846,000 Ibs.: from Jan. 1 to Oct. 22, 
209,405,000 Ibs.; same period, 1926, 211,- 
681,000 Ibs. 

ease” Were 


IRISH HOG CURING. 


The number of hogs cured in Ireland 
and exported alive for the 37 weeks of 
1927, from the beginning of the year until 
Sept. 15, is estimated at 872,000, an in- 
crease of 27 per cent and 34 per cent over 
the corresponding periods of 1926 and 
1925 respectively, according to the U. S 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

Increasing numbers of hogs are being 
exported alive, the number for this period 
aggregating 192,000 in 1927, 67,000 in 1926 
and only 25,000 in 1925. 

——— fe 

CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 

Quotations on hides at Chicago for the 
week ending Oct. 29, 1927, with compari- 
sons, are reported as follows: 

PACKER HIDES. 
Week et — ending Cor. week, 


Oct. 29, 22, °27. 1926. 

Spready native 

steers .,......25 @25%4n 24144@25n 17%@I18 
Heavy native 

steers ........2344b@24ax @23%4 @16 
Heavy Texas 

a a @2214 @22 @15 
Heavy butt 

branded steers. @22% @22 @15%ax 
Heavy Colorado 

GROEN cc at edins @22 @21% @14% 
Ex-light Texas 

OCOGEE obs. tin cae @2014 204 @13% 
Branded cows... @20'% @20% @13% 
Heavy native 

COW: wehaeccels @21%b @21% @15ax 
Light native 

COWEN < cctacaine @21 @21% @14'%ax 


Native bulls ...17 @17\ax lib @17Tax @10% 
Branded bulls...1514@16 154% @16 9 10 
Calfskins ..... 126 @26%n 26 @264%ax @19%ax 


Kips 2.5 cewessias @24% @24% 19 @19% 


Kips, overw’t... @2414 oa 17 @17% 
Kips, branded... @22% @2 246 @15% 
Slunks, regular. G2. O0ax 1.60@1.75n 2.00@2.25ax 


Slunks, hairless. @1.05 @1.00 @i5 
Light, Native, Butts and Colorado steers lc per Ib. 
less than heavies. 
CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 


Week ba 9 Week ‘ending Cor. week. 
Oct. 29, °27. Oct. 22, °27. 1926. 
Natives, all 


weights ....... @21 @21 @14% 
Branded hds, ... @20 @20 @13% 
Bulls, native ... @16% @16% @10% 
Branded bulls .. @15 @14% 8144@ 9ax 
Calfskins .......23 @23% 23 @23% 17%@18 
DAMN coc dtoaas ees @23 2214 @23 @18n 
Slupks, regular.. @1.75ax @1.75ax @1.25 
Slunks, hairless 

bi Se ET OR @1.00ax @85ax @60 


COUNTRY HIDES. 


Week ending Week ending ia” em 

Oct. 29, ’27. Oct. 22, °27. 

Heavy steers....17 @17% 17 @17% il Fam wed 

Heavy cows ....17 @17% 17 @17%10 @10%ax 
18 @18% 
20 









eee 184%@19ax 11%@12ax 
ee . @2lax 20 @2lax 14 @l5ax 
. -13  @13%ax a. @13%ax 7%@ Sax 
Calfskins i ‘ @19n 144,@19n @14n 
Mine’ .3.<<. , @19n isla 14 @144% 
Light calf 1.20@1.30 @1.20 1.00@1.10 
Deacons ....... 20@1.30 1.20 1.00@1.10 
Slunks, regular..75 @1.00 75 @1.00 60 @85 
Slunks, hairless..20 @30 20 @30 15 @30. 
Horsehides .....6.25@7.25 6.25@7.25 4.00@5.25 
Hogskins ....... 70 @75 70 @75 35 @45 
SHEEPSKINS. 


Week ending Week ending Cor. week. 
Oct. 29, °27. Oct. 22, ’27. 1926. 


Packer lambs ..2.00@2.50 2.00@2.50 1.50@2.25 














Pkrs, shearlgs.. Ae 15@1.25 1.10@1.25 1.25@1.35 
Dry pelts ......25 @a 25 @27 22 @25 
Gero.H.Extuiott & Co. 


BROKERS 


PACKER HIDES AND SKINS 
Offerings Solicited 


130 North Wells St. Chicago, Mi. 

















ICE NOTES. 

The cold storage plant of A. E. March 
Co., Zillah, Wash., has been purchased by 
the Perham Fruit Co., Yakima, Wash. 

Harry A. Spradlin and C. K. Rowland 
have acquired the controlling interest in 
the plant of the Carthage Ice & Cold 
Storage Co., Carthage, Mo. 

The Jamestown Cold Storage Co.’s. 
building, Jamestown, N. Y., was damaged 
badly by fire recently. 

The Tuscaloosa Packing Co., Tusca- 
loosa, Ala., will build a new plant in 
which will be included storage facilities. 

The National Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif., is building a plant in 
North Hollywood. It is estimated it will 
cost $150,000. 

The Modesto Ice Delivery Co., Modes- 
to, Calif., has taken out a permit for a 
one story cold storage warehouse to cost 
$30,000. 

The Pacific Fruit Express Co., San 
Francisco, Calif., has plans for an addi- 
tion to its cold storage warehouse to cost 
$25,000. 

The Union Ice Co., Watsonville, Calif., 
is constructing a cold storage building. 

A committee from the board of trade 
of Donaldsonville, Ga., is investigating the 
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ICE AND REFRIGERATION 


matter of establishing a meat curing, cold 
storage and ice plant. 

The city of Albany, Ga., is considering 
the matter of increasing the cold storage 
capacity of the municipal abattoir. 

The new cold storage plant of the 
Batey-Fleming Co., Gainesville, Ga., is 
about completed. 

The Southeastern Ice & Cold Storage 
Co., Indiantown, Fla., is erecting a cold 
storage plant. 

The King Grocery Co. is building a 
cold storage plant in Tupelo, Miss. 

The Fennville Fruit Exchange, Fenn- 
ville, Mich., has recently completed the 
erection of a cold storage warehouse. 

The Ware County Light & Power Co., 
Waycross, Ga., owners of the Blackshear 
cold storage plant, will enlarge and im- 
prove the property. 

The Hasson Realty Co., Meridian, Miss., 
has a permit for the construction of a cold 
storage plant and warehouse to cost about 
$25,000. 

The Guaranty Cold Storage Co., Alex- 
andria, Va., has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $50,000. B. W. Parker, 
Max Fischer and Wm. E. Everett are the 
incorporators. 


October 29, 1927, 





COLD STORAGE IN THE ORIENT. 

Possibilities for the expansion of Amer- 
ican cold storage operations in the Orient 
are almost unlimited, according to a state- 
ment made by Capt. Thomas A. Ensor, . 
special representative of the Kerr Steam- 
ship Co., Inc., New York, when speaking 
before the Foreign Trade Club of Cali- 
fornia in San Francisco recently. Captain 
Ensor was on his way to make his second 
extended study of cold storage facilities 
and opportunities in the far east. 

Oriental markets, he declared, were in 
their infancy, with great opportunities for 
the future for the cold storage of fruits, 
vegetables and other products, when 
properly prepared, shipped and handled 
there. Referring to his Oriental tour of a 
year ago, which laid the basis for the 
present refrigerator-motorship service 
which the Kerr lines have inaugurated 
with six express liners, Captain Ensor said 
he found strong demand in China, the 
Philippines, the Dutch East Indies and the 
Straits Settlements for California fruits 
and vegetables, which could be shipped 
under refrigeration. 





Glenwood Avenue 
West 22nd 8t. 


Cold Storage Insulation 


All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 


JOHN R. LIVEZEY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











“Man Size” 


unclosed doorways. . 
Size No. 1 (29% in.) $9.50 
Prices F. O. 


hand. Whether door and frame are flush. 


1511 West Fourth St. 





STEVENSON’S 1922 


Door Closer 
stops the loss—the outflow of dry cold air, 
the ruinous inflow of warm moist air—at 


No. 2 (23% in.) $8.50 
B. Chester 


State size of doors. Whether right or left 


There’s only one way to greater economy—shall we tell you about it? 


Stevenson Cold Storage Door Co. 






Cut shows right hand door 
closer, No, 1 size, 29% in. 
long. Its spring—No. 1 guage 
wire 9/32 galvd.—wound very 
open so ice and rust cannot 
clog it. Made in two sizes, 
and for both right and left 
hand doors. 


Chester, Penna. 
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REFRIGERATION 























Juruick 
Refrigerating 
Unit. 











Keeps Foods Fresh 


Toe JURUICK UNIT provides at lower 

cost than ice the exact degree of cold 
needed to keep perishable foods at their 
best. 

It enables dealers to carry larger stocks 
and to display them better without danger 
of spoilage losses. 

A JURUICK ELECTRIC UNIT adds to 


the attractiveness of your store and builds 
prestige. 


American Engineering Company 
2425 Aramingo Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send for Juruick folder 
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just off the press.7 








United’s new Insulation handbook 


“Facts and Figures on Insulation” 
A. I. A.-37-a-1-Corkboard Insulation 


af lagna handbook has been designed and prepared for the sole purpose of supplying the Refrig- 
erating Industry, and all those interested in insulation, with dependable data about pure Cork- 
board and the modern methods of its erection. It sets forth in concise yet complete form: 


The History of Insulation 
The Manufacture of Corkboard— 
Its Uses, Advantages, etc. 
Designs of Insulation 
Modern, Scientific Methods of Erecting Corkboard 
Specifications for Fifty Types of Construction, etc. 


The information contained therein is based upon actual experiences gathered during twenty 
years of manufacturing and erecting Cork Insulation. 


Like in all other industrial fields there have been failures in the field of insulation. Methods 
of manufacture or erection originally thought best adaptable for the purpose were later found to 
be not perfect. Pioneer work had to be done and experiments frequently costly and apparently 
wasteful had to be made. 


This book contains the result of these experiences and reports, brought up to date. It embodies 
84 pages of accurate data gathered by our own staff of engineers, which will make it a valuable 
book of reference that should be in every technical library. 





It’s yours FREE—if you'll mail us the coupon 


UNITED CORK COMPANIES 


LYNDHURST, N.J. 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 

















a UNITED CORK COMPANIES, Lyndhurst, N. J. ‘ 
l Gentlemen: Please send me your new Insulation handbook “Facts and Figures | 
on Insulation.” I am [ ] Architect, [ ] Engineer, [ ] Builder, [ ] Owner. (Please 

check one.) 
DLS ERNE SS BE SS RE gees a ar re rae OP eye ae Oar teeing UM yah dt 
Cone Rollie are, et oe oe pe ee se ome oe PN Sem Rppanatn neaa | 
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Meat Production and Consumption Statistics 


Meat and livestock production and consumption figures for August, 1927, are com- 
piled by the U. S. Department of Agricultural Economics, and announced, with com- 
parisons, as follows: 

CATTLE, CALVES, BEEF, AND VEAL. 











August Total or average January-August 
3-yr. avg. 1926. 1927. 3-yr. avg. 1926. 1927. 
Inspected slaughter: 
GAMER sicesvdtods sr 0upesiosévvees §11,2 837,858 6,113,728 6,379,556 6,154,484 
CRORE cig recdsnncnc ccccsccedssenss 379, Sil 389,369 3,429,325 3,452,919 3,319,548 
Carcasses condemned: 
EA, 25 xan sake sekieceeek nines 6,009 6,094 5,563 63,1038 46,7138 
CUES. ccvectuconesbhscdaspcacsden>s 625 487 558 8,033 6,685 
Average live weight: 
OA ER onde os cnbnescaensenves 959.43 945.13 962.21 967.03 951.14 
Calves, SRB... 0. #< Oropeccsascccrseses 194.66 200.57 168.92 170.43 170.76 
Average dressed weight: 
Cette: FI sn Setcessatiasacayes 509.91 520.32 506.658 521.36 525.51 516.88 
Cnneed, TOR. <cscnntbennabectnescae 111.02 112.81 112.99 98.30 100.18 99.74 


Total dressed weight (carcass, not 
including condemned): 








Beef, IWS. .....ceccccccssccccccers 40%,2 762 421,665,616 3, 156,000,962 3,5 i, 
es ep a eee 44, 062,53 5 43.9% 335,229,190 9 345 329,090,772 
Storage: 
Beginning of month— 
Wen: Wet CM ois sa chnceos ca .000 18,552,000 57,455,000 45,204,000 
Cees Ws. ie na wns bab ees vices sa 9.000 17,170,000 25,487,000 24,062,0 0 





End of month— 
Fresh beef, Ibs 






21,311,000 17,241,000 49,804,000 38.315,000 





eee MOG BOBS <awcuciccuccsss 20,386,000 16,205,000 24,848,000 » 22,000 
Exports: 2 
Fresh beef and veal, Ibs...... ee 248,310 2,022,636 1,813,158 1,216,388 
co A eee 1,989, 969 y 12,4¢9 578 11, 101, 583 
Commel BEeE, Bae... oc .ccccsccccese 1, 860, 760 
Oleo oil and stearin, Ibs.......... 3,86 





4,520,539 
18.550,872 
14. 494. ne4 14,102,875 


"398990 13,684.77 
4,526,830 22: x0 059 
2,065,242 


MEE. cnabhabikakiceenies ee 
Imports: Fresh beef and veal, Ibs... 
Receipts, cattle and calves* 














Stocker and feeder shipments ?...... 269,419 1,625,064 lanai bs 
Cattle on farms, Jan. 1............. BT BOR ass BO ola eine oud! Sa eeg eR 
Price per 100 pounds: 
Cattle, average cost for slaughter 7.081 7.26 8.91 7.40 7.58 8.54 
Calves, average cost for slaughter. 8.81 10.37 11.07 9.02 10.08 10.57 
- At Chicago— 
Cattle, good steers ............. 10.57 9.71 12.48 10.52 = Le 
We INE Gils sk ince cake osbohs's 11.34 12.46 13.95 10.25 11.5% 38.00 
At eastern markets— 
Iheef carcasses, good grade...... 16.53 15.31 19.50 15.85 15.56 17.68 
Veal carcasses, good grade...... 18.50 20.54 21.39 18.22 20.03 20.18 
HOGS, PORK, AND PORK PRODUCTS. 
Inspected slaughter, hogs............ 2,785,549 2,833,615 3,049,898 <i, 0410, 023 sae 
Carcasses condemned ............... 12 429 13,470 11,979 29 101,721 
Average live weight, Ibs............ 248.02 258.98 253.81 ae6 58 
Average dressed weight, Ibs......... 188.91 199.89 191.12 388,18 
Total dressed weight (carcass, not 
including condemned), Ibs......... 523, (384.277 563,718,784 580,606,124 5,319,384,967 5 5,384,083,406 
Lard per 100 pounds live weight, Ibs. 15.50 16.08 15.29 16.44 15.81 





Storage: 
Beginning of month— 
Fresh pork, Ibs................- 143,029,000 132,104.00 214,607,000 160,371,000 112,674,000 183,915,000 
56 238,00 




















Cured pork, 9. 626. 664,000 473.304,000 524,280,000 
RE,  abrancceneh ooeee 9,723, 153, 179.136,000 94,401,000 103,348,009 
End of month— 
Fresh RS a Rr eee 111, 629,000 119,994,000 181,072,0°0 120.428 000 =194,342,000 
uw ae ee 527,619,000 503,092,000 585,346,000 484,658,000 558,080.000 
Pe MY kecdsdecsars rcadeswe 130,211,000 151,233,000 167,015,000 107,995,000 117,976,000 
Exports: 2 
Fresh RE ee 1,106,196 313,299 484,725 15,086,526 9,405, 557 4.818.877 
ae ts Min ciehestteiechah bes 40,317,274 31,464,452 19,920.312 374,686,687 274,171,348 183,637,747 
Canned TR cheabeinwed ads <cn's 373,602 624,068 654,729 3,239,434 4, 767.977 5.182 134 
ge pe Ser ee eto 4,809 586,901 568.899 7,614,848 5.672,721 5,769.597 
SP  shawicscwtteband< stcacten 60. 265. 749 355.475.174 51,918,517 564 496,374,791 472,872,281 
Imports: Fresh pork, Ibs............ 720.998 613,929 489,671 8, 8.918.571 9,424.891 
mocsipts oe Pee Eee Cah Cae 2,849,966 2,804,333 3,041.448 30 26,227,810 27,931.41 
Stocker and feeder shipments >...... 35,474 51.231 37,617 473,292 5RT794¢ 
mee Oe TS Ts BS ooo tenses Lexcicese 52.055,000 32.58G6,000 «= ..ccccccce — secsecccee) § vevcceees 
Price per 100 pounds: 
Average cost for slaughter........ 11.48 11.88 9.24 12.66 19.2 
At Chicago—Live hogs. medium 
RRR Se RRR 12.99 10.14 3 07 10.62 
At eastern markets— 
Fresh pork loins, 10 to 15 pounds 24.26 25.48 25.24 21.60 
Shoulders. MRM SS. os ce 19.87 15.45 19 91 16 52 
Picnics, 6 to 8 pounds.......... 18.74 14.62 18.40 15.38 
Butts, Boston style............. 25.10 24 06 19.5% 
Bacon, breakfast ............... 32.79 30,62 2h 40 
.., een 34.12 3102 24.75 
Lard, hardwood tubs......2.22.! 16.21 16.40 13.67 
SHEEP, LAMB, AND MUTTON. 
Inspected slaughter, sheep and lambs 1.062.370 1.093.251 1,1€8,404 8,634,084 8.378.414 8.338, 874 
Carcasses condemned ............... 1.323 1,316 1.552 8.155 R14 9.55! 
Average live weight, Ibs............ 77.01 76.75 79.26 R1.28 81.79 81.25 
Average dressed weight, Ibs........ 37.05 36.87 38.45 38.80 39.69 38.80 


Total dressed weight (carcass, not 
including condemned), Ibs......... 


Storage, fresh lambs and mutton: 


209.305.8348 40.259 642 44,865,459 311,074,760 326,298,128 325,125,724 












Beginning of month, Ibs.......... 1.804.000 1.818.000 — 1,161,000 2,220,000 2,323,0°0 2,701,000 

ee eG, Divas cvcxencusssce 1.832,000 1,929,000 = 1 302,000 2,146,000 2,737,000 2 294,000 
Exports, fresh lamb and mutton?, Ibs. ‘ 190,652 1,149,244 1.025, 798 822,404 
Imports, fresh lamb and mutton, Ibs. 374,659 1,215,912 1,257,496 993.721 
Receipts of sheep*.................. ° 2, ) ee 2.209,289 13,075,551 13,876.624 3,993,788 
Stocker and feeder shipments Tog mani } "RAG. 765 387,608 1,479,133 1.6€4,271 1,721,825 
Sheep on farms January 1...........  ...--+++: ee ee PO Eee ee ee 5 eo nae: s 


Price per 100 pounds: 
Average cost for slaughter........ 12.65 12.79 12.73 13.48 13.17 13.39 
At Chicago— 
Lambs. 84 pounds down. mediuin 


tO PFIMe .... 2.20. eeseecveee 13.64 13.56 13.49 14.47 14.12 14.07 

Sheep, medium to choice......... 6.59 6.50 6.47 7.97 7.86 7.44 
At eastern markets— 

lamb carcasses, good grade..... 26.07 27.36 25.638 26.26 26.90 27.23 

Mutton, good grade............. 14.85 14.21 15.70 16.30 16.13 16.36 


2 2924, 1925, and 1926. 2? Including reexports. * Public stockyards. 





RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 22, 1927. 











Cattle. Hogs. 

CUICRBO -ocic'es oc5lsn 3s den ® <8 7,000 4,000 
Kansas City ......-.-.---e00- 2,000 500 
Omaha 2... vecccscrcsrssces 500 2,000 
Bt. TOUls oo cbse nase ngs ceases 500 3,000 
St. Joma) snc cics asec ess 100 2,500 
AOR AE cua coves cwwensce 1,500 2,000 
BE. PRT oes ce essccisccese 5,000 1,800 
Oklahoma City ...-----+..--+ 100 300 
Fort Worth ......cceseesees 1,000 200 
Milwaukee ........2.0-se0+0> ead 100 
Denver .... 1,400 400 
Louisville 100 360 
Wichita 200 1,200 
Indianapolis ........+.+.+00+ 100 3,000 
PECRSUITEA. oc wcccnnesvsvevess 100 2,500 
OCUMGIMMOU ©. o nne c sesicceswaes 400 1,400 
| RE errr rr ra kt 300 2,400 
Cleveland .........eeeeeeree 100 800 
Nashville, Tenn, ......++.+-- 100 300 
rr ire fr i 100 aa 

MONDAY, OCTOBER 24, 1927. 

Cattle. Hogs. 

ee EPC Pree ee 27,000 45,000 
Kansas City ...csccsceccece 32,000 7,000 
ae ts eee  f 6,000 
St. Louis 11,000 
St. Joseph 2,000 
Sioux City 4,000 
St. Paul 17,000 
Oklahoma 1,100 
Fort Worth ........cssee-ee 3,000 3,200 
eS eT eee aS 500 1,000 
Oe eee eee ee ee ee 3,800 1.400 
Louisville .....cccecseccsse 700 1,000 
Snr i 3,800 3,100 
Indianapolis .........++.++6- 800 5,000 
Pittaburgh ........cseeeevee 1,300 7,000 
Cincinnati ..... 22-22 -.eeeeee 4,000 5,900 
PENNS | Gia pisces ey oo 0054 Oat 4,900 18,000 
oe tr oe 1,200 4,000 
Nashville, Tenn, ........---. 700 1,000 
OS Per errs? ae ke 3,500 2,800 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 25, 1927. 

Cattle. Hogs. 

pire ek, oe + as ce ce 10,000 31,000 
ee ee Se eee 17,000 9,500 
URED a. oo se epee een cewesedes, 8, 4,500 
RE ee ns 5,5 17,500 
Bt. JOwCM 2 neces vesccececs 5 6,000 
Se sk iw sine Shee ese ks D 4,500 
a |) re 2,5 14,000 
Oklahoma City 700 
Wert Wet 5a oscn csc ctmioss 3, 700 
Milwaukee ©... ...ccassooscncs 5,500 
DOnvVer ..ccccsccceccvevenccs 3 1,500 
OmtOthe . ccinS inne acne shock es ¢ 900 
WIGKITA ...0.cccicnvseceevccses ‘ 3,000 
Indianapolis ......--..-.++- ; 9,000 
Pittsburgh .....-.-sccesecece 1,100 
Cincinmatl ........ceccsevers i 4,500 
IEG * av 00s Mk oe ca ceeveuue 1,600 
ee, PES Srey ‘ 1,300 
Nashville, ‘Tenn. 2 600 
TOROBES.  aiicrocveseccstscreves 600 600 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 26, 1927. 

Cattle. Hogs. 

CHICRBO 2. ce ccccsccccesccces 12,000 20,600 
Mamaes City ...ccersiccsc cas 10,000 10,000 
OMA. occ sh annes ae ocean genkey 6,000 5,000 
BE. TEE odceas andes Kegase 4,500 13,000 
BC. JOBS oc sec ce ccceses's 2,000 6,500 
BOGE TAG ois cccn 0 vce ses vces 2,000 5,500 
RE RP ae) re ere 4,500 21,000 
Oklahoma City .......-...<.. 900 1,200 
Fort Worth 6,000 800 








Milwaukee 1,000 5,000 
RASS 4,600 900 
Louisville 100 600 
URINE, 5 0's sens ben 6oo eee 1,900 2,800 
Indianapolis .........se.eee. 1,400 7,000 
URRIED. <s n 0.0 0-60 04.30.09 8 2 8-4 100 1,500 
ee EEE Dre ek ee 800 5,100 
PON ance ee ccc ceccesaeess 200 1,500 
Cleveland ...0..0-sbececesss 200 3,000 
Nashvitie, ‘Tenn. ...s..65.+% 100 500 
Ts Sik s ckin be a eewes ao 700 2,100 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 27, 1927. 
Cattle. Hogs. 


bY rere re eer ee re 1 12,000 40,000 
eae OMG ain 'e d's tien ese apt 5,500 8,000 
SPOT id 6 o's 3 ices 9 Gotsic b's 08 5,000 4,000 
DETR, cha awes swap soho ees 3,000 9,500 

PO ion cu cas os oleate 2,000 6,000 
Ee Bere eo 3,500 5,000 
a SS eS SPs er ors 6,000 15,000 
Oklahoma City ........°.... 1,008 1,200 
=) Re er 4,500 1,600 
Milwaukee ....ccccccccscces 1,000 4,500 
DONVer 2. ccccdecscceccccvces 3,200 800 
ei ee Oe eet 100 800 
WSN Ary rae ae 400 1,800 
Tem@iamanolle « .... 26. wee snes oe 400 4,000 
PUGROIGTEM  . osc 0 0 shy seus hs 05 Seas 2,500 
ARRCINMOEE. oc dhc6s FS es site's s 700 3,100 
NE) wd Kans 6330530508 vad> 200 1,500 
Cleveland... iss csscieaes nts 200 2,000 
Nashville, Tenn. ...........+ 100 600 
NEO hoc sn ws lv suetass anes 600 600 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 28, 1927. 


Cattle. Hogs. 
CED rs ccc hecenecsoeceans 3,000 20,000 
ee Per T 1,500 3,500 
ER 6k ve puncte es newness 1,500 2,000 
ee a eee Pe wih 6°30" 1,500 7,000 
Bt. JOWO  .. pc cccccvcercoes 500 2,000 
BOOK THCY = oo boc sss cicweacee 1,500 4,500 
a Pri. Tre Ee 2,000 11,000 
Okishoma City ........0.... 800 800 
WSt. WOT iad cs cceens, 3,500 400 
NS iS Se ved 8 hams 050 400 1,500 
ee ee Pe Pee Pe 1,800 400 
re eee 300 1,900 
Indianapolis .......v.ecesees 800 5,000 
ely | ee eee eee oS co ee 3,200 
wr ee ee 800 5,000 
Serr ret Pee 200 7,000 

ClEVOIAUA |. oi. ccccc ccc cccese 300 2,500 
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Convention Notes 
(Continued from page 164.) 

Al Bishoff of the St. Louis Independent 
Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo., is still talking 
about the wonderiul time he had at the 
convention. 

Moe Greenebaum, of E. Greenebaum 
Co., New York, was quite impressed by 
the enforcement of the prohibition laws in 
our beautiful city. 

W. H. Bonnell, district manager of Wil- 
son & Co., Syracuse, N. Y., remarked that 
he’d rather look after his houses in New 
York State than try to find a friend in the 
Stevens Hotel. 

J. I. Russell, of Wilson & Co., Boston, 
enjoyed basking in the sunshine of his old 
home town. 

M. C. Teufel, president of the Theurer- 
Norton Provision Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
and his superintendent W. B. Smith, were 
heard to remark that at least when thev 
were listening to lectures they had a com- 
fortable seat to sit in. 














THE LONG AND SHORT OF SPICES 


Sam Stretch of New York and C. H. Hanson 
of Chicago, who have boosted the Institute 
from the beginning. 


of Louis Gunsberg, 
Detroit, 


The “kosher-smile” 
of the Gunsberg Packing Co., 
Mich., greeted his many friends. 

Would you like to know who said Jay 
Decker couldn’t sing? 

F. B. Drummond, of the Drummond 
Packing Co., Eau Claire, Wis., doesn’t 
know which he likes best, the green fields 
of Wisconsin or the boulevards of Chi- 
cago. 

E. F. Fleischer, of the Fischer Packing 
Co., Louisville, Ky., made his first visit to 
the convention. Come again, Ed! 

Fred Krey, of the Krey Packing Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., certainly knows how to 
pick out a hot suit. 

David G. Madden of the East Tennessee 
Packing Co., Knoxville, Ky., and Mrs. 
Madden are certainly a “classy” looking 
couple. 

“Don’t worry, keep smiling” is the 
motto of Samuel Droshnicop, president of 
the Drodel Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

A. E. Nelson, of the Federal Packing 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, brought Mrs, Nelson 
and the family to enjoy the convention and 
incidentally our wonderful lake breezes. 

Ike Powers of the Home Packing & Ice 
Co., Terre Haute, Indiana, had an awfully 
good time among the boys. 
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H. M. MacWiliiams, sales thanager of 
the Dold Packing Co., Omaha, took in 
some of the sessions, but kept both eyes 
on the markeis meanwhile. You have 
to be 100 per cent on the job to satisfy 
Mac. 

J. S. McFadyen of the Pittsburgh Pack- 
ing & Provision Co. was another of the 
big guns from the Pennsylvania metropo- 
lis to take in the convention. 

Henry Neuhoff represented the Neuhoff 
Packing Co., Nashville, while brother 
Lorenz spoke for the White Provision Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. An able pair who know how 
to do team work. 

The Lake Erie Provision Co. was repre- 
sented by Chester G. Newcomb, a real 
chip off the old block. 

W. R. Rayhill, sales manager, Roches- 
ter Packing Co., was in town for the sec- 
tion meetings. The type of salesman who 
gets his price and listens to no “birdies.” 

The famous seven Schenk brothers of 
the Columbus Packing Co. were repre- 
sented by President Fred Schenk and Vice 
President Ed Schenk—a strong pair to 
draw to. 

Frank C. Reed, the Philadelphia pack- 
inghouse broker, was quietly enjoying the 
sociability and trade values of the conven- 
tion. Frank is one of the constructive 
thinkers of the industry. 

Emil Schwartz of Detroit, president of 
the National Retail Meat Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, was an honored guest at the con- 
vention. 

Here’s a good one. Ebenezer Donahue 
(wearing a 50-year button) greeted “Doc” 
Hayes with a remembrance story about 
saving his life while in a horse and buggy 
40 or more years ago. Wonder who Doc’s 
double is? 

As regular as the years turn, Sam 
Stretch shows up at the annual conven- 
tions. He declares that he won’t stop 
coming until the trains stop running. 

The smiling greeter, Frank Lauer, cir- 
culated through the convention headquar- 
ters and did his part in keeping everybody 
interested and in good spirits. 
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The genial personalities of G.‘D. Allman 
and C. V. Newman demonstrated the value 
of a perfect “cure” such as is produced at 
the United States Cold Storage Co. 

If Moran and Mack are the two “Black 
Crows,” Best and Donovan are the “White 
Doves” in their line. 

Fred and Max Guggenheim were revel- 
ing in the success of the Middle States 
sausage linker and everybody congratu- 
lated them on their untiring efforts in 
making the machine possible. 

L. W. Pfaelzer of Independent Casing 
& Supply Co. was receiving the congratu- 
lations of his many friends upon his re- 
cent appointment as vice president of the 
company. 

Joe Ott, general manager for Chas. Hol- 
lenbach, spent more time at the conven- 
tion this year than ever before, and prom- 
ises to be a full-time “conventioner” in 
the future. 

“Manny” Heymann, known throughout 
the industry for his congeniality, was ex- 
changing greetings with numerous friends. 

Ira Lowenstein, of the Superior Pack- 
ing Co., distributed with their compli- 
ments a very handy leather-bound memo- 
randum book. 

Wm. J. Stange Company provided a 
souvenir which gave a lot of amusement. 
It was a picture of a girl playing a banjo, 
and on pressing her sides the girl moved 
her hands and mouth to give the impres- 
sion of singing. 

A. Russell Walker of the livestock order 
buying concerns of Potts-Watkins-Walker, 
and McMurray-Johnston-Walker, arrived 
on Sunday and stayed during the entire 
convention. 

Charles Knight of Louisville Provision 
Co. was a busy man, as he found it nec- 
essary to return to Louisville Monday 
night, but Charlie works fast and reaped 
considerable benefit from his short at- 
tendance at the convention. 

Max Salzman and Clarence Coleman, 
vice presidents of S. Oppenheimer Co., 
were on hand to greet convention vis- 
itors and did their part well 

~-- fe 
GERMAN LIVESTOCK KILL. 

More swine and fewer of other kinds of 
livestock were slaughtered at 36 most im- 
portant slaughter points in Germany dur- 
ing the first 8 months of 1927 than during 
the same period of 1926, according to the 


U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

The number of swine killed during this 
period of 1927 was 2,800,000, an increase of 
30 per cent and 34 per cent respectively 
over the corresponding periods of 1926 
and 1925. The number of cattle and calves 
killed during these 8 months of 1927 num- 
bered 1,288,000, compared with 1,342,000 in 
1926 and 1,356,000 in 1925. The number of 
sheep slaughtered has decreased each year 
since 1925. 


Xr 
IRISH PORK EXPORTS. 

Fresh pork exports from Irish Free 
State to Great Britain during the first 8 
months of 1927 aggregated 6,584,000 
Ibs., compared with only 67,000 Ibs. in 1926, 
according to the U. S. Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. Exports to Northern 
Ireland aggregated 10,410,000 pounds, or 
about the same as during the same period 
last year. The large exports to Great 
Britain were undoubtedly stimulated by 
the British prohibition against the impor- 
tation of fresh meat from the Continent. 

jacelllitne 

ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 

Cable reports of Argentine exports of 
beef this week up to Oct. 28, 1927, show 
exports from that country were as fol- 
lows: To England, 176,703 quarters; to 
the Continent, 51,379, others, none. 

Exports for the previous week were as 
follows: To England, 171,550 quarters; to 
the Continent, 79,388; others, none. 











PRIZES FOR LIVESTOCK SHOW. 

The closing date is November Ist for 
making entries in the individual classes of 
the International Live Stock Exposition, 
which will celebrate its 28th anniversary 
show at the Chicago Union Stock Yards 
the week following Thanksgiving. Entries 
in the carload classes up to November 
19th, according to Secretary-manager 
B. H. Heide, who has successfully con- 
ducted this supreme exhibition of the live 
stock and agricultural industries for the 
past quarter century. 

Cash prizes amounting to nearly 
$110,000, as well as numerous valuable 
trophies, will be awarded to the winners in 
over 1000 contests between the representa- 
tives of 40 breeds of beef cattle, horses, 
sheep and swine and 22 different crops. 
It is possible for a single steer to win as 
high as $897 and a carload of cattle up to 


Chicago Section 


$1250 in prize money alone and then sell 
for fancy prices in the auction ring. 

Classes for farm products ranging all 
the way from seed corn to finished car- 
casses of meat are included in the compre- 
hensive premium list which Mr. Heide 
will send to anyone desiring to be an ex- 
hibitor at this world-famous show. 

a 
J. H. JOHNSON DIES. 

Announcement comes of the sudden 
death, on October 28, of J. H. Johnson, 
general sales manager and secretary of 
T. M. Sinclair & Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

He was born near Belfast, Ireland, that 
part of the country which seems to send 
forth so many to-the-manner-born packers, 
and was 58 years old. 

Mr. Johnson had been connected with 
T. M. Sinclair & Co. for 30 years, and was 
a well-known figure in the industry, having 
many friends throughout the country who 
will mourn his loss. 
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DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 


Facon exports from Denmark for the 
week ending Oct. 22, 1927, were 5,015: 
metric tons, according to cable advices to 
the U. S. Department of Commerce, of 
which 5,013 metric tons went to England. 

a 

LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 

Exports of lard from New York, Oct. 1, 
1927, to Oct. 26, 1927, 20,339,212 Ibs.; tal- 
low, none; grease, 3,919,200 lbs.; stearine, 


77,600 Ibs. 
od 
Packers’ purchases of livestock at Chi- 
cago for the first five days of this week 
totaled 43,843 cattle, 12,546 calves, 104,389 
hogs and 51,984 sheep. 


Provision shipments from Chicago for 
the week ending Oct. 22, 1927, with com- 
parisons, are reported as follows: 


Cor. week, 

Last. wk. Prev. wk. 1926. 

Cured meats, Ibs...19,821,000 22,383,000 28,180,000 
Fresh meats, Ibs...34,616,000 38,268,000 40, 376,000 
TS AES 3 ins ey bom 8,435,000 10,530,000 9,896,000 





H, C. GARDNER F. A. LINDBERG 


GARDNER & LINDBERG 


ENGINEERS 


Mechanieal, Electrical, Architectural 
SPECIALTIES, Packing Plante, Cold Storage, 
Manufacturing nee Power Instal- 

4 lations, vestigations 
1134 Marquette Bidg. 








H. P. Henschien R. J. McLaren 
HENSCHIEN & McLAREN 
Architects 


1637 Prairie Ave. Chicago, III. 


PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE 
CONSTRUCTION 








Fred J. Anders Chas. H. Reimers 


ANDERS & REIMERS 
ARCHITECTS 
ENGINEERS 

814 Erie Bldg. 


Packing H 
Cleveland, O. Specialists 





Packing House Products 
Oldest Brokers in Our Line 


Tallow Tankage 
Grease Bones 
Provisions Cracklings 
Oils Hog Hair 





Carcass Beef—P. 8. Lard—Green Pork 
Boneless Beef—Ref. Lard—Cured Pork 
Quick Reliable Service Guaranteed 


Eight Phones 
All Working 


Postal Telegraph Building 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


L. V. Estes Incorporated 


Industrial Engineers 
Specializing in 
Waste Elimination 
and 
Labor Cost Reduction 
Without Red Tape 


4753 Broadway Chicago 








C. W. RILEY, Jr. 
BROKER 


2109 Union Central Bidg., Cincinnati, O. 
Provisions, Oils, Greases and Tallows 





Offerings Solicited 


George F. Pine Walter L. Munnecke 
Pine & Munnecke Co. 
Packing House and Cold Storage 
Construction; Cork Insulation and 
Overhead Track Work 


miemaroty Detroit, Mich. ‘°° gover 











M. P. BURT & COMPANY 
Engineers & Architects 


sultation on Power and ae ene 
Lower construction cost 


206-7 Falls Bidg., MEMPHIS, TE TENN. 


Manhattan Building, Chicago, III. 


PACKERS ARCHITECTURAL & ENGINEERING CO. 


WILLIAM H. KNEHANS, Chief Engineer 


ABATTOIR PACKING AND COLD STORAGE PLANTS 


Cable Address, Pacarco 








Chas. F. Kamrath H. C. Christensen 


KAMRATH & CHRISTENSEN 
Architectural Engineering 
Specializing in 
Packing Plants, Cold Storage, Car Icing 





1ll W. Jackson Bivd. Chicago, Il. 


40 North Market Street 


Consolidated Rendering Company 


Manufacturers of Tallow, Grease, Oleo Oil and Stearine 
Dealers in Hides, Skins, Pelts, Wool and Furs 


General Office 


Boston, Mass. 











Li. G-cJAMES; COMPANY 


PROVISION BROKERS 





BEEF 
PROVISIONS 





ALL CODES 





PACKING HOUSE PRODUCTS 
TALLOWS, GREASES, OILS 


140 WEST VAN BUREN ST, 


CHICAGO,ILL. 


We specialize in taking care of the 
requirements of buyers located all 
over the United States and Canada. 
Offerings telegraphed promptly on 
receipt of inquiries. 


On request, our complete provision, 
fresh meat, packinghouse products, 
tallow and grease daily market quota- 
tion sheets will be mailed to any mem- 
ber of the trade free of charge; also 
our periodical market reports. 
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To the Boys of “27” 


The Clink of the Ice 
By Eugene Field 


Notably fond of music, I dote on a sweeter tone 

Than ever the harp has uttered or even the lute has known, 

When I awake at five in the morning with a feeling in my head 
Suggestive of mild excesses before I retired to 

When a small but fierce volcano vexes me sore inside; 

And ae throat and mouth are furred with fur that "seemeth a buffalo 


How gracious those dews of solace that over my senses fall 
At the clink of the ice in the pitcher that the boy brings up the hall. 


Oh! is it the gaudy ballet with features I cannot name 
ng kindles in virile bosoms that slow but devouring flame! 
is it the midnight supper, eaten before we retire, 
That presently, by combustion, setteth us all on fire? 
Or is it the cherry magnum? Nay, I’ll not chide the cup 
t maketh the meekest mortal anxious to whoop things up. 
Yes, what the cause soever, relief comes when we call— 
Relief with that rapturous clinkety-clink that clinketh alike for all. 


I’ve dreamt of the fiery furnace that was once vast bulk of flame, 
And that I was Abednego a-wallowing in that same; 


And I’ve dreamt that I was a crater possessed of a "mad desire 
To vomit molten lava and snort big gobs of fire; 


Everything in 
Boneless Meats 





I’ve dreamt I was Roman candles and rockets that fizzed and screamed, 
In short, I’ve dreamt the cussedest dream that ever a go dreamed ; 
But all the red-hot fancies were scattered quicker than a 

When the spirit within that pitcher went tapping its ph -- Seen 


Boy, why so slow in coming with that gracious saving cup? 
Oh, haste thee to the succor of the man who is burning up, 
See how the ice bobs up and down, as if it wildly strove 


To reach its grace to the wretch who feels like a red-hot kitchen stove. 
The Piteous, clink it clinks, methinks, should thrill you through and 
rough— 


An erring soul is wanting drink, and he wants it p. d. q. 
And lo, the honest pitcher, too, falls in so dire a fret 
That its pallid form is presently bedewed with a chilly sweat. 


May blessings be showered upon the man who first devised this drink, 
That happens along at five a. m. with its rapturous clinkety-clink. 

I never have felt the cooling flood go sizzling down my throat 

But what I vow to hymn a hymn to that clinkety-clink devote. 

So now in the prime of my manh I polish this lyric gem 

For the uses of all good fellows who are thirsty at five a. m. 

But ’specially for those fellows who have known the pleasing thrall 

Of the clink of the ice in the pitcher that the boy brings up the hall. 


742-744 W. 45th St. 
Chicago, Ill. 











FOR BIGGER BUSINESS 
USE HOFFMAN’S BETTER PRODUCTS 


Dry 


Sausage 


German 
and 
Italian 
Style 
Sausage 








Corned 
Beef 


Bulk 
and 
Sliced 
Dried 
Beef 





Illinois at Orleans St., Chicago 


J.S. HOFFMAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


WISCONSIN 
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Chicago Provision Markets 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY MARKET 
SERVICE 


CASH PRICES. 


Based on Actual Carlot Trading, Thursday, 


Oct. 27, 1927. 
8. P. 
Oe ee ee ee 4 
win pele wba Ve ck opede 19% ait, . 
16 eis 


16 @ 1614 


Range 
Range 


S. P. Boiling Hams. 


H. Run. Select. 
16 @16% 16%@17 
16 @16% 16%@17 
15%@16 16 @16% 





S. P. Skinned Hams. 
(Boiling Age.) 





Picnics. 
Green 8. P. 
Re  cvcen ee csvesdetbbincsd 14% 13% 
ES RRO me 2S. Cet 13% 13% 
Baas iccondunees ces paneeVes 12@12% 11% 
SPE copsubsadanuoseen shscee 10% 
i -ahiweruo> neem én Gueis vise op.6 12 10% 
Bellies. * 
Green 8. P. 
Sf eR a er 18% 19 
DD sche Ses Sctnei asseces 18% 19 
EN Re ee ee ee 18% 19 
SE cchbptysasekersesseves = 18% 19 
DUD dAiasadatssebesbarabdsoos 18 18 
DED scnasedsccthcconbacsacce 17 17 
* Square Cut and Seedless. 
D. 8. Bellies.* 
Clear Rib 
SID Saal enivn aecnb eh abpenee 14 es 
SD ngcusipciuppagvecsscves 13 13 
- EEE Cae Pee ET Eee 12 12% 










SEE toes ns wt bene ek CMAs ood ATP Chon Sea RS ORO Oe 12.37% 
Dn cccnceeetins> is Mabbebbes ebo0 bbs seen~was 12.12% 
A= 4 kh i itinmins Gin ebewes cape cone sbeiecensn 11.87% 
SPD: s ibis’ akg pb hbines 60s 060 S04 000s onen00e 9 6 11.62% 
Other D. S. Meats 
Mxtrn Mhort CRS. ..... cccceccoccee 12% 
Extra Short Ribs..... 12% 
Regular Plates 10% 
Clear Plates 10% 
Jowl Butts 12 
oe Jj? S 
How can a good “gutter” increase 


your beef carcass yield? Ask THE 
BLUE BOOK, the “Packer's Encyclo- 
pedia.” 





FUTURE PRICES. 


Official Board of Trade Range of Prices. 














SATURDAY, OCTOBER 22, 1927. 
Open. High. Low. Close. 
LARD— 
SC eee 2.35 12.35 12.30 
ae 12.45 12.45 12.32% 
a Sn 5 ks See 12.70 12.75 12.62% 
—= AR een a 
rar yet 13.75 13.50 13.75 
aan pbeane ernest es re 13.50 
ee a 
pres ~ F 2.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 
Dec. Raph 12-00 12.00 11.90 11.90 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 24, 1927 
Open. Low. Close. 
LARD— 
| 11.82% 11.75n 
nn eS 12.09-02%4 11.75b 
Sere 12.10-121, 11.85 
r 12.37%ax 
12.52%ax 
12.65b 
12.80n 
12.921 12.92% 12.9214 
13.05 12.9714 12.97 %4ax 
- 12.9744n 
13.50ax 
12.00n 
es 12.00n 
Palko eae 11.55ax 
12.20 12.20 12.20 
OCTOBER 25, 1927. 
Open. High. Low. Close. 
LARD— 
OE. ccnesce 11.85 11.95 11.85 11.95b 
SR 11.80 12.00 11.77% 11.9744b 
BEM. spcbous -90 12.10 11.87% 12.074%4b 
SOM. Nosvios 12.35-40 12.55 12.35 12.5244ax 
Mar. 12.52% 2.6714 12.52% 12.65 
May .o<ccce 12.67% 12.85 12.67% 12.82%4ax 
GUS céechon, vans eas oa0% 13.00n 
CLEAR, BELLIES— 
Oct. one See 13.00 12.85 12.85ax 
Nov. 12.8714 12.87% 12.87 ™% 12.87% 
eee rie 12.8744n 
web pie e's sly 13.50a3 
SHORT RIBS— 
| REO ee 12,00n 
MON: x oaks pees nani 12.00n 
OE, scenes 11.70 11.70 11.55 11.55ax 
ee oe 12.10 12.10 12.00 12.10ax 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 26, 1927. 
Open. High. Low. Close. 
LARD— 
OG... evens 11.70 11.72% 11.70 11.72%b 
il 90 11.70 11.72%b 
11.80 11.82144b 
12.30 12.30 
12.50 12.50ax 
12.62% 12.6244 
gee 12.75n 
12.35ax 
12.3744ax 
12.3714n 
12.62%4ax 
12.75ax 
12.00n 
vn wie 12.00n 
Suto “sod 11.05ax 
a es 11.90 11.90 11,75 11.87% 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 27, 1927. 
Open. High. Low. Close. 
LARD— 
11.80 
-82 
11.90 
12.40 2 
2.55 5 
12. nig 12.57% 12.72% 
as 12.8744n 
sian es 12.25ax 
12.15 12.00 12.15b 
pane eee 12.15n 
12-75n 
12.00n 
eye a eines 12.00n 
swine ase 11.00ax 
11.75 11.75 11.75 
OCTOBER 28, 1927. 
High. Low. Close. 
11.90 11.85 11.8744b 
11.9214 11.82% 11.90-92% 
12.00 11.92% 11.97%4-12.00b 
12.50 12.40 12.42% 
12.65 12.55 12.60b 
12.80 12.724%)-75 12.75ax 
cee ouem 12.90n 
12.60 12.47% 12.60ax 
12.37% 12.37% 12.37%b 
aks Faek 12.374n 
12.75b 
12.00n 
12.00n 
11.00n 
11. 








October 29, 1927 


CHICAGO HOG PURCHASES. 


Purchases of hogs by Chicago packers for 


the week ending Thursday, Oct. 27, 1927, 
with comparisons, were as follows: 
Week Cor, 
ending Prev. week, 
Oct. 27 week. 1926. 
ey} eee 7,848 5,992 
Anglo-American Prov 3,175 





oily A) aa eee 
G. H. Hammond Co..... 
RENT I IDs 0. 004.0640 6s 
WOR Ee SOR. ices reese 
Boyd-Lunham Cc 0. 
Western Pkg 
Roberts & Oake A 
Miller & Hart 
Independent Pkg. Co. 
Brennan Pkg. Co. 
Agar Pkg. Co. 


8,025 





69,081 





Total 








CHICAGO RETAIL FRESH 
MEATS 














Beef. 
No.1. No. 2 No. 8 
Rib roast, heavy end.......... 25 22 12 
Rib roast, light end.......... 40 28 20 
Chuck roast.....-..secceeeeeeee 26 20 14 
Steaks, round..........-.++++++ 45 80 20 
Steaks, sirloin, first ee 45 82 22 
Steaks, porterhouse ........... 50 37 25 
Btenks, flank ....ccccccscccses 28 25 18 
Beef stew, chuck.............. 20 18 12% 
Corned briskets, boneless...... 24 22 18 
Corned plates .............+-+- 16 12 10 
Corned rumps, boneless........ 22 18 
Lamb. 
Good. Com 
Hiindquarters .....cccccccseees 35 25 
WD cccsdccccvvoccescncescsss 40 30 
BOGWS  ccdcccccccccccsccceveses 20 15 
Chops, shoulder ..........++.+- 25 20 
Chops, rib and loin............ 55 25 
Mutton. 
oo Shs wond bande eeeene ees onde 26 
sJab bee ds sues oeavoneee see 10 
Shoulders RS A 16 
Chops, rib and loin............ 35 
Pork. 
Loins, whole, 8@10 av.........++-+eseeeees 33 
Loins, whole, 10@12 av.............seeee- 
Loins, whole, 12@14 av....... a 
Chore whole, 14 and over. 
Shoulders we sree : eronansentaraeeis 
BE “ce cocccdeedocoseccceciccescovecee 
BPAPETIDS onc cccccccccccccccccvccvccccseses 
BeweeKS cc cece cccccccccccccccesccccccccccses 
Leaf lard, unrendered...........--seeeeeee: @15 
Veal. 
Hindquarters ..........cccecccccerccccccns 36 @40 
Forequarters .......sccccceesessccceccevece 18 @24 
BOD novicwedescccvevncepvviescccccsavepsicee 36 @40 
INS insws awia'c'e 040 01h 0 9408-0010 0 cde HDT ad's pat 14 18 
DROUNMS © occ ccc cc ccin sd clei cgiwes dcouecece 12 24 
REIN oc bp cu v'c csc bahee ss fos Rahn tupie owes @45 
Rib end. loin ChOPB......scveveccccvecsccoes @45 
Butchers’ Offal. 
@ 6 
@ 3 
@50 
@l7 
@2 
@12 
. Sacks. 
Nitrite of Soda, 1. c. 1. Chicago......... 9% 
Double refined saltpetre, grand., l.c.l..... 6% 5% 
CUED cccvcccdiseccdects tudes tecvsa® 8 1% 
Double refined nitrate of soda, f. 0. b. 
Bea ee Ga, IE, Sheep cncacnctcscs 8% 8% 
Less than carloads, granulated........ 4% 
CID occ occcochsdeciccccvccuscecess 5% 5 


Kegs, 100@200 Ibs., 1c mo 
Boric acid, in carloads, peweerst, in bbls. 8% 8% 


Crystals to powdered, in bbis., in 5-ton 0% 


RE eee rr ree 9% 
In bbls. in less than 5-ton lots........ 8% 9 
Borax, carloads, powdered, in bbis....... 5 4% 
In ton lots, gran. or powdered, in bbls. 5 4% 
Salt— 
Granulated, car lots, per ton, f.o.b. Chicago 
DURE Fé cccccese’ Secon ceescsecececscoseveess 
—* car lots, per tin, f.o. >. Chicago, ow 
Rock, casters, per ton, t0.b. Chicago.......- 6.10 
Sugar— 
Raw sugar, 96 basis, f. 0. b. New Orleans @4.92 
Second sugar, 90 basis...............+. None 
Syrup, testing 63 and 65 combined sucrose 
Set Garrat; Wee SW 55 vps choo os @ .Al 
Standard granulated f. 0, b. refiners (2%) @5.80 
Packers’ curing sugar, 100 Ib. bags, f.0.b. @5.60 
Packers’ curing sugar, 250 lb. bags, f.o.b. 
aseeve, TA., 1606 BG occ ccccccvsvceccecns @5.50 











; for 
1927, 


Cor, 
week, 
1926, 








8% 


9% 
9 

4% 
4% 


$6.60 


9.10 
6.10 


@4.92 
None 


@ .41 
@5.80 
5.60 


@5.50 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 


Carcass Beef. 


Week ending 
Oct. 29. 


Prime native steers.........23 @24 
Good native steers .........20 @238 
Medium steers ..........+.. 16 @19y 
Heifers, gOOd .......seeeees 15 @18 
COWS .cceccceccccecccecscens ll @l16 
Hind quarters, choice ......2 @30 
Fore quarters, choice........ 19 @20 


Steer Loins, No. 1.. 
Steer Loins, No. 
Steer Short Loins, 


































Steer Short Loins, No. 2... @54 
Steer Loin Ends (hips)...... @33 
Steer Loin Ends, No. 2...... @32 
Cow Loins .......-.seeeeees @26 
Cow Short Loins............. @33 
Cow Loin Ends (hips)....... @1s 
Steer Ribs, No. 1........... @3i 
Steer Ribs, No. 2........... @33 
Cow Ribs, No. 1........00., @18 
Gar Bibs, NO« 2.0.22 scccses @18 
Cow Ribs, No. 3......0cc00e @12% 
Steer Rounds, No, pias @20 
Steer Rounds, No @19 
Steer Chucks, No. 1... @1s8 
Steer Chucks, No. - @16 
Se NEN hg 5.5 0 0c b8-0 4 O08 ss @li 
Pe MORE occ cc cdsoscess 12 @12% 
SN  MAMOOE wa vio 6:0 wes 6c ewes @13% 
Medium Plates ............. @10% 
Meme: NOS OB. .cccsciieseces @20 
Briskets, No. 2............. @12 
Steer Navel Ends........... @12 
Cow Navel Ends............. @11% 
PES "5 shy a:5.4.0.6.6 9.49.60 68 @ 9 
Hind Shanks @ 8% 
SE aed 2004 5.0.86 0b 0's cle 6 ces @20 
Strip Loins, @60 
Strip Loins, y @55 
Strip Lions, No. 4.......... @34 
Sirloin Butts, No. 1.......... @34 
Sirloin Butts, No. 2......... @28 
Sirloin Butts, No. 3......... @15 
Beef Tenderioins, No. 1..... @i0 
Beef Tenderloins, No. 2..... 
Mamp Batts ..cccccccccccce 18 
Flank Steaks ............0. 20 
Shoulder Clods .............. @15 
Hanging Tenderloins ....... @10 
Beef Products. 
eine (per WD) ves ccclcves 10 
se ta ee4 su aan oes apas's 11 
PE wa débenbese see beecse 29 
Sweetbreads ..............-. 38 
OO RE | ae ee @i1 
Fresh Tripe, plain........... @ 6 
Reeth Tripe, FH. ©... .60c00% @ 7% 
ME io icc nev asions 12 @14 
Kidneys, per Ib @10 
Choice Carcass @24 
OGM CAFCASS «2. .ccccscccess 16 @22 
Good Saddles 2 @32 
Good Backs 5 @1s 
Medium Backs .............. 10 @l12 
Veal Products. 
Brains, each @12 
Sweetbreads @65 
Calf Livers~ @55 
Pe SOU 3 iss cas aenedes @26 
Medium Lambs @24 
Choice Saddles .. @30 
Medium Saddles @28 
Choice Fores oe @20 
MOEN ROD! i 5'dic-040 e580 dee @18 
Lamb Fries, per Ib.......... @382 
lamb Tongues, each......... @13 
Lamb Kidneys, per lb....... @30 
Mutton. 
EE OD. 6 5 enue koa eine @ 9 
SE ere @i13 
Heavy Saddles ............. @i2 
BEOMO BAOOIGR: «oe ccs ese @lb 
UE 0 wa vscclveiee ves @i7 
CNN RE sis d's o'gwiset see @12 
ee ES ae aii 
SS Oo eee FE @18 
Mutton Stew ............ - @ 9 
Sheep Tongues, each @13 
Sheep Heads, each........... @10 
Fresh Pork, Etc. 
gs ag: OT” EE @24 
ial Loins, 8@10 lbs. avg..31 @82 
rey REET TTT ery tee @22 
Bellies SS WES Wise ace Nec eeats @25 
is a wie hia'y wis Agi Gace acai @16 
Skinned Shoulders .......... 1844@19 
MUIR = 4°50: 0d bio dace piovs'erd 60 @65 
CN SE oc se uly ceive cicwb 17 @18 
Leaf Lard .. 3 > 1ehney 
Back Fat ... Qis"%s 


Cor. week, 
1926. 


@10 
q@ll 
29 


@38 
@i1 
@ 6 
@ ied 
12 @l4 
@10 


24 @: 25 
20 @23 
25 @33 
@18 
@i2 


49 








@2 29 
@25 
@16 

8%4@19 

60 @65 

17 @18 

144@15 
@i14y, 

24 @25 

14 @i5 
@15 
@ 6 
@12 

@i5 
@ 6 
@ 9 
54@ 6 
@i4 
@ 6 
8 @9g 
9 @10 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 








Fancy pork sausage, in 1-lb. carton....... @29 
porns style sausage, fresh in link........ @22 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk....... @2v0 
Country style sausage, smoked............. @25 
MARAE) BRUMGERG: “EOONI 6.65 0.6 do's ceed cvcincssce @18 
Frankfurts in sheep casings............... @22 
Frankfurts in hog casings.............+.0+. @21 
Bologna in beef bungs, choice............. @17% 
Bologna in cloth, paraffined, choice....... @15% 
Bologna in beef middles, choice........... @18 
Liver sausage in hog bungs..............05 @25 
Liver sausage in beef rounds............... @ 
PRA ae Pere alii 
New England luncheon specialty @27 
Liberty luncheon specialty @20 
Minced luncheon specialty @19 
TOM MINE cia keee's obs beuceeeceeecs @23 
NN, QS wind os oc nme tentvig 64 eceer cba @li 
WR EE, ocacd bee cehepdese’ vaseteawe @19 
BOI Fa it big cesta aia een ws and bean umosmadweias @16 
DRY SAUSAGE. 
Cervelat, choice, in hog —. Srcaweccde @5l 
Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs............ @49 
Cervelat, new condition, in beet middles. . @23 
Fe CPN bce cwivecedcsaactcceceee @26 
PEE Wenocees capenepaeteab wat scus¢ect'ese @31 
SE. 5a abc Ray ad a valet ewoswéeaes bees @30 
ee eT ee eee @4s 
Milano Salami, choice in hog bungs.. ea @50 
B. C. Salami, new condition............... 26 
Frisses, choice, in hog middles............ 42 
SO, WENGE SNEONL, . cae cevdedcacatwesebeds @54 
PORRONUEE~ i 0's cotesverrevedccecoveccccwos @41 
Mortadella, new condition................. @26 
OEE) 5 sk cad se cee quinn 66 4esa 6s Somasese @54 
Italian WN RII a 5a 6S ieds 08 cic aleswecos 42 
VED © I cn cdscnvcncadcconcscscccces 58 
SAUSAGE IN OIL. 

Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— 

SEE Gs (WP OU GI aie. ca ctccsccorctseveses $6.50 

@ BENS, 2 CO CEREB. 0 cc cecccccccscccccecescs 7.50 

Frankfurt style sausage in sheep casings— 

GHEE GRR, BF OP GBR e cc ccccccccceseecvacedcos 8.00 

TAPCO Cee, T CO GARE. «0 oc cc ccivescccccccevens 9.00 
Frankfurt style —e in pork casings— 

toa ee errr he 


to ‘ant 
smoked link "sausage in pork casings— 
Small tins, 2 7 — 












Large SA 1t 

SAGE. MATERIALS. 
Regular = triMMINGS. . 00. cece eccvccces @13'\2 
Special lean pork trimmings............... @16 
Extra lean pork trimmings................ 17 @I17¥ 
Neck bone trimmings......... @15 
Pork cheek meat... 4 .-138%@14 
PN PNM so eis car cewh paneeadneddce sles 94%@10 
Native boneless bull meat (heavy)........ @13% 
TAOMOTOED “CRUONS ec cescbccecsvccncetcseaces 12 @124% 
PUT WIR Wio'sv oes'ga bas dasis eeepc bane vesae @i1% 
PROOE ; CPNROR 9b ai 6.6:6'05 Wialics sons seeues 114@11% 
DUE. TOMMY 5 son waid-sia 6.0 F GWk 0d acnde ceeds oe @ 9% 
Beef cheeks (trimmed). ........ccccccceces 10 @10% 
Dr. canner cows, 300 Ibs. and up.......... @ 914 
Dressed canners, 350 Ibs. and up.......... @ 9% 
Dr. bologna bulls, 500@700 Ibs hy 
BeeE CHIVES 6s cicaceravecvwossovccvvecs ’ 
Cured pork tongues (can trim.)............ 


a 
(These are prices to wholesalers, on material packed 
in new slack barrels for shipment.) 
SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
(F. 0. B. CHICAGO) 
Beef Casings: 





DOMAOGEES TOUMES occ. nc cresvccsccccess @2%5 
WAR GRINS TOUMOR. 5c oc cece cerecevces @4s 
Medium export rounds...............-. @30 
Narrow GEDORt rows. . 2. wos ccc ccccnes 35 @37 
DOG. es MNS o'd d.d'e wrested ce aus @13 
2 RO ere ree @ 6 
No. 1 domestic bungs.........ccccess. @25 
. 2. 3) ree @15 
WE ID, 6a wave. wa Gh-es.8g cq beso @1.25 
Selected wide middles................. @2.50 
Dried bladders: 
12 @2.50 
@1.90 
@1.60 
@1.25 
Hog Casings: 
Narrows, per 100 yds................. @3.30 
Narrows, meds., per 100 yds.......... @2.65 
MEOMND, POP 100. FOB. eck esc ce ewes @2.10 
Sea, ON BO SON y ican s sdn'cbeswedeee @1.50 
SE TIE icon «cindy ida -qitcern’s bok. @ .40 
Large prime bungs...............+s0. @ .27 
Medium prime bungs................04. @ .20 
SE ND - IINIEs edo wc ca i vicces sauces al 
MEE ac av 's9 vad te awe eres as vee tems .16@ .18 
SCOMBOND cccccccscvccccsccccccscccces -06 os 
Bladders 


Quotations for large ‘lots. ‘Smaller qua’ 
usual advance. 


VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS 


Smaller quantities at 










Regular tripe, 200-Ib. bbl............008 yr MY 00 
Honeycomb tripe, 200-Ib. bbl...............5. 6.00 
Pocket honeycomb tripe, 200-Ib. bbl. 18.00 
Pore: FOGG FOND. WOE ce se ccicsiccsccvcceaass . 17.50 
Pork tongue, 200- Yb. RS nee 63.00 
Lamb tongues, long cut, 200-lb. bbl........... 42.00 
Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-Ib. bbl.......... 51.00 
BARRELED PORK AND BEE 
Meee POEM, TOSUIAP. ..cccccccccsecvecs ee 31.00 
Family back rin 20 ‘to 34 pleces......... 36.00 
Family back pork, 35 to 45 poate. . i icnerne we 37.00 
Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces.......... 29.50 
Clear plate pork, 35 to 45 pieces........... 23.00 
Clear plate pork, 25 to 35 pieces............ 24.00 
Brisket pork ...... SUNGN' Ue te Glewalen vega oeielé 28.00 
DRGTA SOE oe a wads e's wicta'e'y ec'e wyew ne sevens 25.00 
PURGE UNE fo seus oc etd Garces eG adecareccaecan 22.00 
Extra plate beef, 200 Ib. bbis.............. 23.50 
COOPERAGE. 
Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops..... $1. rhe tet -72% 
Oak pork barrels, black tron hoops..... 1.90 
Ash pork barrels, galv. iron hoops..... 1.874%@1. an 
White oak ham tierces................ @8.40 
Red oak lard tierces.. ++. 2.52% @2.55 
White oak lard tlerces............... 2.72% @2.75 


191 


OLEOMARGARINE. 


Highest grade natura) color animal fat mar- 
garine in 1 Ib. cartons, rolls or prints, 


er CNN a oud nae cap deme pease @25 
White animal fat margarine in 1 lb. car- 

tons, rolls or prints, f.o.b. Chicago...... @2244 
Nut margarine, 1 lb. cartons, f.o.b. Chicago @18 


(30 and 60 Ib. solid packed tubs, 
le per lb. less 
Pastry oleomargarine, 60-ilb. tubs, f.0.b. Chi- 
cago 













VAS CUR eC he wenseeTe see deter ge cdnces @li 
DRY SALT MEATS. 
TEKGCR OIE OIONNN Go 60's 565-<inidenecnecedecs @13% 
Extra short ribO.:......00. @13% 
Short clear middles, 60-lb. @1 3ly 
Clear bellies, 18@20 lbs.... % 
Clear bellies, 14@16 Ibs @15% % 
Rib bellies, 20@25 Da cecatddedaewe - @13% 
Rib bellies, 25@30 Ibs ale 
Fat backs, 10@12 i Soe @l1 
eG DO SEE OU e a os cacocccunsecs @12 
WS. Ty. NONE UUs sc ho dea dels Sadacdecics @13 
Regular plates Meee Cee Kees ORAS Sdn weiae as @ll 
SE Vad Pe ee dadlad cba’ Une Weesackbeakdadcs @l12 
WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 

tegular hams, fancy, 14@16 Ibs........... 

Skinned hams, fancy, 16@18 lbs........... 42 
Standard regular hams, 12@14 Ibs.......... @24 
Os UTR MM ais a 3:65: Kea nbn dele wiry 0/dbiaina @19¥ 


Standard bacon, ——— RR esl Ad wav arenes 
Standard bacon, 12@14 lbs................ 
Standard bacon’ strips, 6@7 Ibs 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, 

GUS evOedektans denen 
Cooked hams, 





choice, skinned, 





ae sihekde kon aa. eaad eae £40 smatetaadae® @35 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, surplus fat 

ME Seb aikea Ceibsinddoddbadtcd ots cudewmet A @36 
Cooked picnics, skin on, surplus fat off.... @23 
Cooked picnics skinned, surplus fat off.... @24 
Cooked loin roll, smoked..........:cceeees @4z 

ANIMAL OILS 
UNG SONNE es ono A iuislirn-@ ated egins saute Oa 16 @16% 
Mixtem. winter wtraimedc< <<... iscccccccecces 13%@14 
ME VN ES id bao 's'e:<.du-00 eu vane deautiwsurs 13 @13% 
ee 2 GO ea eee 124% @12% 
PNET O a a: a. grails oka 6 hace Wediaicions al 1 Wy 
Dee ORS a a ha nac's oe Os vebead cee babe 10¥%@l11 
Acidless tallow oil............ - 11%@12 
Pure neatsfoot oil..... 16 @16% 
Extra neatsfoot oil... %@13 
No, 1 neatsfoot oil 11% 
LARD (Unrefined). 
Prime, steam, cash, tierces............... @11.75 
I, : OI ING on oo cv evccndcc'ecanees @11.72 
ROM CR rocanns 6 CSdssctendecsicche'ssdes @12.50 
POW OMI SS vas ota ons'ch an ke cde wee kainc @15.50 
LARD (Refined). 
Ture lard, kettle rendered, per Ib......... @12.25 
Pe SRS SUMMING rs on aSewicatcs Sevens @12.25 
NN ils it kG Wiican ci dn Wc kas BORSE Ede @12.50 
OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 

Oleo oil, extra 


OUR EN cos <kuhs were Sakweee soe 

Prime No. 1 oleo oil.. 
Prime No. 2 oleo oil.. 
No. 3 oleo oil 





TALLOWS AND GREASES. 


Edible tallow, under 2% acid, 45 titre. ae 
Pee SD CRIM a aos wa ticsswaciadanda'e @ 9% 
No. 1 tallow, basis 10% f.f.a. 42 titre. 8 @ 8% 
No, 2 tallow, basis 40% f.f.a., 40 titre.... 64%@ 7 


Choice white grease, max. 4% acid, loose, 
RN. pda FG waued Sdens Sen ekexedes kc deve 

Ii-White grease, max. 5% 

Yellow grease, 12-15 f.f 

Brown grease, 40 f.f.a 


VEGETABLE OILS. 


Crude cottonseed oil in tanks, f.o.b. Val- 
ley points, nom., prompt................ 





Je: 1 9%@ 9% 
White, deodorized in bbls., c.a.f. Chicago. .12144@124% 


Yellow, deodorized, in bbls............... 12%)@12% 
Soap stock, 50% f.f.a. basis, f.o.b. mills... 24%@ 2% 
Corn oil, in tanks, f.o.b. mills............ 94%@ 9% 
Soya bean oil, seller’s tank, f.o.b. coast nom. 914@ 9% 









Cocoanut oil, seller's tank, f.0.b. coast. @ 8 
tefined in bbls., c.a.f., Chicago, nom..... ‘10% S108 
FERTILIZERS. 

Blood, unground and ground.............$ 5.00@ 5.10 
TE Se Oar gS a ee Oa dg nw ih awakes 3.15@ 3.25 
Ground fertilizer tankage, 10%.......... 4.00 
Ground fertilizer tankage, 6 to 9% @ 3.50 
Ground raw bone, per ton.......... . 32.00@36.00 
Ground steam bone, per ton............. 30.00@32.00 
Unground steam bone, per ton, “ 

AS BPR ah TO Se Seen. 24.00@ 25.00 
Unground steam bone, per ton.......... $1. 00a. 00 
Unground bone tankage, per ton......... 2 23.00@24.00 

HORNS, HOOFS AND BONES. 
No. 1 horns, 75 lb. average per ton. +< en eee ee 
No. 2 horns, 40 lb. average, per ton.... 125.00@135.00 
No. 3 RE iekancah ceeds ads odukdudewate 75.00@100.00 
Hoofs, black and striped.............. 40.00@ 50.00 
PE NUS tele oo einige wack ws Sue WANS 75.00@ 80.00 
Round shin bones, heavies............. 90.00@ 100.00 
Round shin bones, lights and med 55.00@ 65.00 
PEGE SRUN. 0 9 Slacenuectdegaece 55.00@ 65.00 
ee ee ees 47.50@ 55.00 
TRISD. COMER RORVIOD. 6. ccc cecccccess 90.00@100.00 
Thigh bones, light and med............ 85.00@ 90.00 
PP OU so cae 6A Wain iéacetwasess 45.00@ 50.00 


Note—These quotations apply to No. 1 product, 
which must be assorted. free from grease spots and 
cracks. hard and clean, uniform as to cut and weight. 
Packed in double bags and carload lots. Quotations 
om unselected stock will be found in ‘‘Packinghouse 
By-Preducts Markets’’ reports on another page. 
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Cooling the Meat Market 


Cost of Ice and of Electric 
Refrigeration Compared 


Is electric refrigeration a paying in- 
vestment for the retail meat dealer? 

It is generally appreciated that its 
use permits a better arrangement of the 
store and more attractive displays of 
meats and meat products. Also, that 
due to the constant and even tempera- 
ture maintained, shrinkage and spoilage 
of meats are lower. 

These considerations alone are of 
sufficient importance to the dealer, in 
most cases, to influence him to use elec- 
tric refrigeration without worrying 
greatly about the operating costs as 
compared with ice. 

But there are some—both those who 
do and those who do not have electric 
refrigeration—who are interested in 
this cost angle, and who are seeking in- 
formation on this point. 

Following are the results of some tests 
made to determine the cust of operating 
electric refrigerating units in a retail meat 
shop, in comparison with the cost of refrig- 
erating with ice. These tests were made by 
the A. C. Nielsen Co., engineers, Chicago, in 
collaboration with and approved by Frank 
Minski, manager of W. E. Friedrichs’ Ideal 
Meat Market, Winnetka, Iil., in which the 
tests were made. 

Reducing Counter Costs. 

A 12-foot display counter in the Ideal 
Market, Winnetka, Ill., owned by W. E. 
Friedrichs, is being refrigerated by a 
model N frigidaire compressor unit and 
two No. 2 cooling coils at an annual cost 
of $121.47. A similar counter at a market 
in Evanston, IIL, owned by Mr. 
Friedrichs, is refrigerated with ice at an 
average cost of nearly $450.00 per year. 

On the basis of operating costs only, 
and without consideration of reduced 
spoilage and shrinkage, the electric equip- 


also 





COOLING COILS IN WALK-IN 


This shows how the cooling coils are installed in a box. 
through the open door at the top of the box. 
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ment is saving $326.83 a year. The reduc- 

tion in refrigerating cost is about 73 per 

cent and the savings being effected will 

pay an average annual return of 69 per 

cent on the total investment in equipment. 
The Equipment Tested. 


The display counter was made expressly 
for use with mechanical refrigerating 
equipment, and is known as the bunkerless 
all-display model. 

It has a total of nearly 20 feet of display 
space. The top and front of the cabinet 
are built up with three %-inch plate glass 
sections separated by 54-inch air spaces. 
Hardwood floor and siding panels are 





Cutting Cooling Cost 

Two markets have nearly iden- 
tical display counters. 

One is iced at total cost of 
$448.30 a year. 

The other is refrigerated by 
electrically-operated equipment. 

Annual cost is $121.47. 

Cost is reduced 73 per cent and 
the saving is $326.83. 

First cost of the 
was $471. 

Net return on the investment is 
69 per cent. 


installation 











faced with five inches of cork board, and 
heat leakage is held to a minimum. 

The cooling units are suspended near 
the top at the rear of the counter, one at 
each end. The finned design of these units 
affords a large heat absorbing area and a 
reservoir is provided on each end for stor- 
age of liquefied refrigerant before expan- 
sion into the cooling coils. 

The compressor is driven by a %-h.p. 
motor. The condenser coils are cooled 





ICE BOX. 
The coils may be seen in place 
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by water supplied from the city mains 
through a %-inch line. An automatic 
control starts and stops the motor and the. 
water supply. 

The compressor is installed at the front 
of the market in a wood cabinet, finished 
to harmonize with the other fixtures. It 
presents a good appearance, is practically 
noiseless and operates with no attention 
whatsoever. 

Operating Conditions. 

The shelves of the display counter are 
kept loaded at all times with an assort- 
ment of meats valued at about $160.00. 
The temperature inside ranges from 33 
degs. to 36 degs. F., held automatically 
between these limits. 

The compressor normally operates for 
periods of about 10 minutes, the number 
of operating cycles varying with the 
season. The total hours of operation will 
average about three hours a day over a 
year’s time. 


The tabulations shown herewith com- 
pare the costs of refrigerating a display 
counter of this type with ice and with 
automatic refrigeration. The figures 
shown for the use of ice are the results of 
a one month test recently run at the 
Evanston market. 

The display counter used was of practi- 
cally the same construction as that in 
which electric refrigeration equipment is 
now installed. The average consumption 
of ice was found to be 200 pounds a day. 
This was chopped, mixed with salt and 
placed in the bunkers at the ends of the 
counter, requiring one half hour of one 
man’s time, six days a week. The total 
annual cost, based upon the one-month 
test would be $448.30. 

With electric refrigeration the average 
annual cost is $121.47. This includes de- 
preciation and average interest at & per 
cent, a maintenance allowance of $25.00 
per year, and costs of electrical power and 
cooling water. 

The maintenance and repair allowance 
is a conservative estimate. The manufac- 
turer’s service organization services the 
equipment free of charge for one year 
from date of installation and will continue 
the service beyond that time at nominal 
cost. No service has been required to 
date. 

Savings Effected. 

Comparison of the total refrigerating 
costs shows a net annual saving of $326.83. 
This represents a cost reduction of 73 per 
cent and a net annual return of 69 per cent 
on the total first cost of the electric equip- 
ment. 

Other savings are clearly indicated but 
are not subject to exact evaluation. The 
uniform low temperature and_ proper 
degree of dryness are effective in reducing 
losses by shrinkage and spoilage to practi- 
cally zero. 

Cleanliness, low cost and proper preser- 
vation of meats are the outstanding ad- 
vantages of the electrically refrigerated 
counter. Sweet breads, brains, livers and 
tenderloins can be kept perfectly for at 
least ten days, whereas, in an ice-cooled 
counter the non-uniformity of temperature 
and the frequent temperature changes 
make storage for more than three days 
unsafe. 

Another advantage of mechanical refrig- 
eration is the elimination of the wear and 
tear caused by daily icing and by corrosive 
effect of the salt brine. A comparison of 
counter life is not possible at this instal- 
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lation but the useful life of the counter 
should be increased by many years. 

The publicity value of a well arranged 
display in a refrigerated counter is also 
an important consideration. Customers are 
attracted and they can be served much 
more quickly during rush hours. The man- 
ager of this market is confident that his 
daily sales total is being substantially in- 











COPPER FINNED COOLING COIL. 

The fins dividing the coils direct the air 
currents and assure maximum chilling of the 
uu passing over the coils. 


creased because he can effectively display 
his choicest cuts without fear of loss by 
spoilage. 


YEARLY COSTS COMPARED. 


USING ICE 
Be ——P00 ID: DEL GAY orc niss wicca’ argo $187.80 
Salt—$2.00 per week............... 104.00 


Labor—Icing counter, % hour a day 156.50 


Total annual refrigerating cost..$448.30 
USING ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT 


MPORYECIQUION | 45 rai<isicke's 5.458555 $31.40 
Average interest @ 6%..... 15.07 
Repair and maintenance..... 25.00 
Cooling water (estimated).. 2.00 


Power—Average $4 per mo.. 48.00 





Total annual refrigerating cost. $121.47 





Met angual eaving:....-........535 $326.83 


Reduction in refrigerating cost 73 per cent 
Net annual return on investment 69 percent 
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NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


The Hubner Meat Market will shortly 
open for business at 415 E. Main’ St., 
Galesburg, IIl. 

Jaeger’s New Central Market has 
opened for business at 207 N. Church St., 
Rockford, Il. 

M. E. Caner has sold his meat business 
at Hudson, Mich., to F. M. Stearns. 

Alex Moore has purchased the meat 
market at Beatrice, Nebr., from L. M. 
Gaver. 

Bert Kingsley has purchased the Tripe 
Meat Market at Edison, Neb. 

Henry Hubbert has_ purchased the 
Hendryz Meat Market at Kearney, Nebr. 

Paul Karnes has opened a meat and 
grocery business at 1332 O. St., Lincoln, 
Nebr. 

The Andrew Coe meat and grocery busi- 
ness, Oxford, Nebr., has been sold to Al- 
fred Norman. 


John Meyers has purchased the meat 
and grocery business of Frank Brenneman, 
Thurston, Nebr. 

Ben Roubicek has sold his meat market 
at Verdigre, Nebr., to Earl Plymesser. 

W. P. Mitchell will open a meat market 
in the Sun Building, Sunnyside, Wash. 

Henry Heno will open a new meat mar- 
ket in the Porello building, Scammon, 
Kan. 

Wm. Kroenig has purchased the Las 
Vegas Meat Market, corner 6th and Doug- 
las streets, Las Vegas, N. M. 

N. C. Wilkinson has opened a meat mar- 
ket at 1561 Monroe street, Corvallis, Ore. 

Leon Brier has sold his meat market at 
LaGrange, Cal., to s.oy Colbert. 

Fred Schwalb is opening a new market 
at 205 Main St., Peoria, Ill. 

Geo. H. Robyler and James Hartesveld 
have purchased the meat and _ grocery 
business of Chellman and Son at Fenn- 
ville, Mich. 

W. W. Hall has sold his meat business 
at Storden, Minn., to Geo. W. Evans. 

Fred Reetz has sold his interest in the 
Reetz & Eder market, Cadott, Wis., to his 
partner, J. L. Eder. 

John A. Wise has sold his meat and 
grocery business at East Nicolaus, Cal., 
to E. W. Danforth. 

The meat market of John Nazaroff at 
Bryte, Cal., has been destroyed by fire. 

J. T. McBride has purchased the meat 
market of J. E. DeLair at Oketo, Kas., 
who has retired from business. 














WATER COOLED COMPRESSOR. 


This illustration shows the working mechanism of the Frigidaire system of electrical 
refrigeration. The entire unit takes up little space, operates with little if any noise and 


May be installed in an out-of-the-way location. 
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I. W. Zink has purchased the meat mar- 
ket of A. A. Prentice at Turon, Kas. 

M. D. Proctor has engaged in the meat 
and grocery business at 1117 Central ave., 
Kansas City, Kas. 

Henry Reno has engaged in the meat 
and grocery business in Lawrence Perello 
building, Scammon, Kas. 

The A. & E. Grocery & Market has been 
opened at Mounds, Okla. 

G. E. Dickinson has now become the 
sole owner of the Chinook Meat Market, 
Chinook, Wash. 

James Warmoth purchased the grocery 
and meat market at 1100 South Delphos 
street, Kokomo, Ind., from W. Lawson. 

C. R. Pierce and E. J. Glaw will con- 
duct a meat and grocery business at 1400 
East Fourth street, Waterloo, Ia. 

Palace Cash Meat Market opened at 
8401 Livernois avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

Louis Sundsvold meat market, Hill City, 
Minn., sold out to Mike Sherry. 

Frank Doerner and J. P. Boehm bought 
the Heinzel meat market, Sauk Rapids, 
Minn. 

W. W. Hall, meat market, at Windom, 
Minn., sold out to Geo. W. Evans. 

The Slater grocery and meat market has 
opened on Concanon and Hagood streets, 
Moberly, Mo. 

Bunn & Leeds meat market, Nelson, 
Neb., has been succeeded by W. L. Bunn. 

Charles Herda has taken over the Sani- 
tary Meat Market at Lakota, N. Dak. 

H. E. Berg has sold his meat market 
at Iowa, Wis., to W. R. Schider. 

Capitol Market Inc., meat, etc., Milwau- 
kee, Wis., has been incorporated with 
capital of $5,000. Incorporators: Ben J. 
Wiener, D. L. Christopher, A. R. Wiener. 

eae“ 

VOCATIONAL COURSE PAPERS. 


In connection with the Vocational 
Course for retail meat dealers developed 
by the National Association of Retail 
Meat Dealers in cooperation with the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education, 
John A. Kotal, executive vice-president of 
the association, announces that the sup- 
ply of documents for the association has 
been exhausted. 

In the future, he says, copies will be 
sent only to groups where vocational 
courses are assured. To meet this require- 
ment, Dr. E. W. Barnhart, chief of the 
Commercial Education Service, is having 
copies mimeographed. 

It is urged that those retail meat deal- 
ers who are interested in these courses or- 
ganize their groups and make their plans 
for their conferences before applying for 
Conference Topics and Manual for Con- 
ference Leaders. 





Tell This to 
Your Customers 


Under this heading will appear infor- 
mation which should be of value to meat 
retailers in educating their customers and 
building up trade. Cut it out and use it. 











Meat “Birds.” 

Here is an unusual meat dish that will, 
no doubt, strike the fancy of many of 
your customers when it is called to their 
attention. It offers a variety from the 
usual fries, roasts and stews and will be 
appreciated by many housewives who are 
looking for something new in a meat dish. 

Have ground a pound each of veal, beef 
and pork. To this add a tablespoon of 
salt, a cup of cracker crumbs and one 
egg. Mix and roll out about the size of 
weiners. With a toothpick pin a piece of 
bacon around each of these “birds.” 
Brown them in a fry-pan, rolling them 
over to brown each side equally. Cover 
the fry-pan tightly, turn the fire low and 
let simmer gently for an hour or more. 
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New York Section 


MEAT DEALERS MASS MEETING. 

More than three hundred retailers 
crowded the hall in the Johnson Building, 
12 Nevins Street, on last Thursday eve- 
ning when the New York State Associa- 
tion of Retail Meat Dealers under the 
auspices of the Brooklyn branches held 
their first interbranch meeting. A great 
many more were unable to get inside the 
door, and among these latter was a dele- 
gation from the Bronx Branch, who had 
postponed their meeting in order that they 
might attend. 

Practically every branch in Greater New 
York, Queens, Bronx and Westchester, 
was represented. John Hildeman, presi- 
dent of the Brooklyn Branch opened the 
meeting and made a short address of wel- 
come, introducing the chairman of the eve- 
ning, Albert Rosen of the Brooklyn 
Branch. In a very interesting address 
Mr. Rosen told of the conditions which 
existed in the retail trade some years ago, 
and of the improvements and develop- 
ments in the last thirty years which were 
brought about through organization. 

Among these improvements was the 
Sunday closing law, which gave to the re- 
tailer a day of rest in which his family 
also shared. Mr. Rosen pointed out that 
despite the law there were some violators, 
whose cases were being taken care of by 
the association. He especially commended 
the work of Joseph Eschelbacher in New 
York and John Harrison in Brooklyn in 
this connection. 

Another improvement was in the matter 
of boxed goods, which through the good 
work of the Meat Council, where both 
wholesalers and retailers were represented, 
an agreement had been reached whereby 
allowances were made whenever short- 
ages occurred. Another example was the 
New York Butchers’ Calfskin Associa- 
tion, which paid back for skins in the last 
thirty years $1,500,000 to members as pre- 
miums and dividends. 

Moe Loeb, a past president of the New 
York State Association,’ spoke on the 
“New Competition.” In meeting the new 
competition Mr. Loeb stressed the need 
of organization and made a strong appeal 
to all retail meat dealers to get together 
and build up the association in order to 
be in a position to withstand this new sit- 
uation. Mr. Loeb said he believed the 
present was probably the most serious in- 
cident that had happened in the retail 
meat trade in the last forty years. He 
strongly advised securing new members to 
build up the organization. 

Mr. Loeb was followed by Dr. Holzman, 
who spoke on compensation insurance, 
and outlined the service given employees 
through the Butchers’ Mutual Casualty 
Company. He cited from the records 
which had been kept for the last three 
years evidences that proved conclusively 
a number of accidents had been caused by 
carelessness. He stressed the importance 
of having medical advice even in the most 
trivial cases, thereby preventing loss of 
working time and extra expenses. He 
especially pointed out the hazard of the 
meat chopper when operated by unin- 
formed persons, and strongly recommend- 
ed guards for it, thereby lessening the 
danger. He called attention to the neces- 
sity of employees having health cards in 
order to comply with the Board of Health 
ordinance for food handlers. 

David Van Gelder, former president of 
the South Brooklyn Branch, came next. 
Mr. Van Gelder is known throughout the 
association as the mathematician of the 


retail meat dealers, and has made a study 
of the operation of the retail meat store 
Van Gelder 


Mr. 


on a percentage basis. 


confined his talk to charts on a meat cut- 
ting test of hinds and ribs. Mr. Van 
Gelder expressed the opinion that the ma- 
jority of retail meat dealers did not make 
a close enough study of costs, percentages 
and selling prices, and were in some cases 
conducting their business at a loss. His 
talk was most interesting. 

Otto Habicht, an old and formerly ac- 
tive member of the organization, who had 
not been attending meetings recently, was 
called upon by the chair. John Harrison, 
secretary of the South Brooklyn Branch, 
the next speaker on the program, spoke 
of his experiences some twenty-seven 
years ago when as a benchman difficult 
situations were met and overcome through 
organization. He gave this as his reason 
for believing that the new competition 
would be most effectively combatted by 
organization. 

George Kramer, president of the New 
York State Association, gave an outline 
of the various activities of the association 
during the last seven years. He spoke on 
the work being done with reference to the 
observance of the Sabbath closing law; 
cooperation with the Health Department; 
grading and classification of meats. With 
reference to the latter he stated that some 
of the packers had started grading and 
classifying their products under individual 
brands which were not being supervised 
by the United States government. He ex- 
pressed the opinion that classification 
should be done under strict supervision 
of the government for the best results, 
especially as the organization had gone on 
record to make a trial of the government’s 
grades and classifications for a year. 

Mr. Kramer spoke on the “new com- 
petition,” expressing the belief that it had 
already arrived and that the packers as 
well as the retailers would be affected by 
it. He pointed out that the development 
of modern refrigeration would have a 
great bearing on the development of kill- 
ing at the source of production. He ex- 
pressed the opinion that the next five 
years would bring a big change in the 
meat industry. 

He spoke on vocational education, and 
the courses which had been devised 
through the cooperation of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. He 
stated that Professor E. W. Barnhardt 
had made a special study of retail meat 
operations and had assembled the data 
into text book form. That vocational 
schools for both employer and employee 
would be formed in this as well as other 
cities under the guidance of a competent 
leader. He also told about visiting Buf- 
falo and Niagara Falls and the good work 
results which would undoubtedly follow 
in a short time. 

fe 
MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


Imports of meats and meat products 
received at the port of New York for the 





week ending Oct. 22, 1927, are reported 
officially as follows: 
Point of 

origin. Commodity. Amount. 
Canada—Quarters of beef.. cy ere 952 
Canada—-Calf carcasses....... . 195 
Canada—Hog carcasses................ 100 
Canada—Lamb carcasses jak ras ee R02 
Canada—-Pork cuts.............. . 46,764 Ibs. 
Canada—-Smoked pork. 9,428 Ibs. 
Canada—S. P. pork......-.----csererecees 2,684 Ibs. 
oe ee a er ers 2.450 Ibs. 
Canada—Beef brains. hee pO eae ewe haw é 260 Ibs. 
Germany—Smoked hams.......... 321 Ibs. 
Germany—Cooked hams in tins 730 Ibs. 
Germany—Sausage in tins... 376 Ibs. 
Germany—Boiled ham........-....+.+- ’ 11 Ibs. 
Holland—Cooked hams in tins.......... 445 Ibs. 
Holland-—Smoked hams............. 2,501 Ibs. 
Holland—Sausage in tins.........--....-. 24 Ibs. 
Argentine—Canned corned hbeef....... . 21,240 lbs. 
ND goss os abe vb0nbbn ese ed 00s 475 Ibs. 
Hungary—Sausage 660 Ibs. 
Ireland—Bacon eae ssenest ewes 2,104 Ibs. 
Ireland—Smoked hams..............- 478 Ibs. 
Italy—-Sansage in tins....---..-..--s0eeee 1,046 Ibs. 
Italy Sausage f kcpes os S006 seks houre 1,445 Ibs. 


NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 

: ey Oe Agar, of the beef grading depart- 
ment, Swift & Company, Chicago, spent 
a few days in New York this week. 

oe A. Bechstein Produce Exchange, New 

\ ork, is attending the convention of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers in 
Chicago this week. 


Charles E. Haman of the New York 
office of F. C. Rogers is another visitor 
at the convention of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers in Chicago. 


A. H. Olton, William Moland’s Sons, 
Philadelphia, is spending a few days in 
Chicago attending the convention of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers. 


Among the Armour and Company vis- 
itors this week were Charles Eikel, assist- 
ant general superintendent, and M. Mack- 
enzie of the insurance department, both of 
Chicago. 

William J. Grace, office manager of the 
Cudahy Packing Company, New York, is 
spending a two weeks’ vacation in Jack- 
sonville, Fla. Mr. Grace is accompanied 
by his wife and daughter. 


T. E. Ray, branch house department, 
New York central office of Swift & Com- 
pany, is spending a few days in Chicago 
attending the convention of the Institute 
of American Meat Packers. 


F. C. Rogers, of Philadelphia and New 
York, who has been touring the Coast 
with Mrs. Rogers, stopped at the conven- 
tion of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers in Chicago this week. 

A. F. Grimm, who is well known to the 
retail meat trade in all sections of the 
United States, having held important 
offices in the national, state and local as- 
sociations of retail meat dealers, celebrated 
a birthday on October 25th. 

The following is a report of the New 
York City Health Department of the num- 
ber of pounds of meat, fish, poultry and 
game seized and destroyed in the City of 
New York during the week ending Oct. 


22, 1927. Meat—Brooklyn, 4 lbs.; Man- 
hattan, 1,379 lbs.; total, 1,383 lbs. Poultry 
and game—Brooklyn, 114 lbs.; Manhattan, 


66 Ibs.; total, 180 Ibs. 

The New York State Association of Re- 
tail Meat Dealers is completing arrange- 
ments for the second interbranch meet- 
ing. This will be held in Manhattan under 
the auspices of the Washington Heights, 
Yorkville and Ye Olde New York 
Branches on November 29th. The hall 
and other details will be announced later. 
This meeting will be along educational 
lines similar to the one held in Brooklyn 
recently. 

At the meeting of the Washington 
Heights Branch, which was held on Tues- 
day evening of this week, at least a hun- 
dred and fifty retailers with thcir employes 
received health cards for the ensuing year. 


Some new members were added to the 
roster. The branch will hold a “get- 
together” party on November 13th at 
Creston Hall, 179th Street. and Audubon 
Avenue. President Hembdt was greatly 
pleased at the attendance .and_ interest 


shown in the meeting. 
Rt ~ 
What are the chief points to know about 
in kosher killing of cattle? Ask “The 
Packer’s Encyclopedia,” the “blue book” 
of the meat packing industry. 
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LEON DASHEW 


ATTORNEY and COUNSELOR-AT-LAW 
230 Fifth Avenue New York City 
Telephones, Ashland 7222, 7223, 7224 





Representative of the 
Beef, Food, Packing and Slaughtering 


Industries 

















When you 
think of 


Baskets 


THINK 


OF 
LIGHTEST STRONGEST 


» BEST 
A. Backus, Jr. & Sons 
DEPT. N 


DETROIT, MICH. 





SAUSAGE 


Butchers whq do not make their own 
pork sausage can obtain a kind that 
will be most acceptable to their custo- 


mers by writing to 
H. L. Woodruff, Inc. f ian 
Live Wire Brokerage Firm ones Dairy Farm 


Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
448 W. 14th St. New York City : P. w. J Pr 
Telephones: Chelsea 7996-7997 bie ea oassian 2 Fee ore 























“The Wm. G. Bell Co. 


189 State St. Boston, Mass. 


BELL’S 


Patent Parchment 
Lined 


SAUSAGE 
BAGS 


and 


SAUSAGE 
SEASONINGS 


Write for Samples 
and Prices 








612-14-16 W. York St. 


Butchers Mills Brand 





In Spices, too, the Best is the Cheapest 


J. K. LAUDENSLAGER, Inc. 
Importers SPICES Grinders 


43 years reputation among packers for quality 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

















NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


Steers, prime, 100 Ibs.........---+-.-0++ $14.50@14.75 

Cows, medium ...........scceseceeceees 5.00@ 6.50 

Bulls, light to medium.............-+.++ 5.00@ 6.00 
LIVE CALVES. 

Calves, prime, 100 Ibs........+++++++5+- $17.75@18.00 


Calves, common to medium, per 100 Ibs... 13.00@15.75 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Lambs, prime, 100 1DS.....-+-+++++e+++* $14.25@14.50 
Sheep, 100 IDS........--sseeeeeeeeeeeees 2.00@ 7.00 
LIVE HOGS 

gobeeks @12.60 
Hogs, heavy ....-.--seeeeeeeeeees 
aeae MMOMIMMR 2 oc occ ccs ccccccccccocesscs 13.00@13.25 
Hogs, 120 IDS....--- eee ce eseeeeceerecee @12.30 
ROUghS ......- cece cece ce cerceceeceeeeees 9.75@10.00 
Good Roughs .......----.sseeseseeerers 10.00@10.25 
DRESSED HOGS 
Hogs, heavy ...-----eeeseceeeeeeceeeees @18.25 
Hogs, 180 IbDS....-.-----..eeeeeeeeeeeeeee @18.75 
Hogs, 160 IDS.........--.eeee eee cereenene @19.00 
Pigs, 80 IDS........-.--eeeeeeecceeeceeees @19.75 
Pigs, under 140 Ibs.........---eeeeseecees @19.25 
DRESSED BEEF. 
CITY DRESSED. 
Choice, native heavy........+-+e++eeseeeeee 25 @26 
Choice, native light..........-.---eeeeeees 25 @26 
Native, common to fair.......-..-0++e++++- 22 @24% 
WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 
Native steers, 600@800 Ibs........--..---- 22 @23 
Native choice yearlings, 400@600 Ibs...... 24 @25 
Western steers, 600@800 Ibs...........---- 17 @19 
Texas steers, 400@600 Ibs.........--..+++- 15 @1j 
Good to choice heifers...........--++++++- 21 @22 
Good to choice COWS. .......----seeeeeeceees 15 @1é 
Common to fair COWS..........+0eseeseeees 12 @13 
Fresh bologna bulls..........--0.+++++-++- @12ep 
BEEF CUTS. 
Western. City. 
Woe. 2 FERS. cece cccvccceccves 24 25 32 @35 
No. 2 PADS. ccccccccsvececesce 21 @23 28 @31 
Ba. B GB. cc cnsiccviscscaese @18 24 @27 
SG rr 29 @32 40 @44 
Se | rere 28 @29 34 @38 
Ble. B MMB. 0200 ccccccsscccce 22 @24 30 @33 
No. 1 hinds and ribs......... 26 @28 29 @33 
No. 2 hinds and ribs........ 24 @25 25 @28 
No. 3 hinds and ribs......... 21 @22 20 @24 
No. 1 roumds......0.c.seee- 19 @20 19 @20 
Me. B mbmmelen nn x -cckccc cuss. @18 @18 
ek: 0 IES 5c 3s ocsaas = @li @l7 
ie ree 17 @18 19 @20 
No. 2 chucks... ......cccceee 14 @15 17 @18 
Sie: BN on 5 sas cinscoen @l12 14 @16 
BOlOGRRS cc ccccncccccccssccs @ 6 13 @14 
Bolis, reg., 6@8 Ibs. AVgE.....---- eee eeceees 22 @23 
Rolls, reg., 4@6 lbs. avg........- hs eindieete 17 @18 
Tenderloins, 4@6 lbs. avg...... sévevceseuels 60 @70 
Tenderloins, 5@6 Ibs. avg........--+--ee0+- 80 @90 
Si WOES fain evi csnckounsoceseouvens 10 @l1 
DRESSED CALVES. 
PRED awsedas ve sokapcdpncelpasdhieseesscb eee ee 
DE coh en ntenneacibdekstannsheateae eke 22 @25 
RE gi cenctcandes cstevahontecebtebens ---20 @21 
DEED <n bonne cdtd ontboesesspentskdcpeetee 18 @19 
DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
Lambs, choice spring..........-+++.eseeee- 26 @27 
Gel BAMBS 2 .cccccccccccccccscecsccccceces 25 @26 
Lambs, poor grade.........-..--eeeeeseeees 22 @25 
Sheep, CHOICE ........ 2. cccccccnccccovvece 16 @lj 
Sheep, medium to good............++.-+ee- 14 @15 
PN BEB so occ odes ndgsicocsccscesocccens ll @12 
SMOKED MEATS. 
Hams, 8@10 lbs., avg........+.- Seaeebsne 21144@22% 
Hams, 10@12 Ibs. avg.....cecsecseccececs 21 @22 
Biman, SPIE TRS. OVE 6 osc ceciccvesecccoses 201%4@21% 
Picnics, 4@6 IDs. AVE... .. cece csescccces 17 @17% 
Picnics, 6@8 Ibs. avg......cecccccccccees 16 @17 
Rollettes, G@8 Ibs. avg.......--+-seeeeeee- 16 @17 
Beef tongue, light...........cssecseeseeees 24 @26 
Beef tongue, heavy.........--seeeeeeeeee --26 @28 
Bacon, boneless, Western...........++++++> 27 @28 
Bacon, boneless, city.........cccccesssees 22 @23 


Pickled bellies, 8@10 Ibs. avg.............- 18%@19 





FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, — Ibs, avg.29 @30 
Pork tenderloins, fresh............sseseee0s 55 @é60 
Pork tenderloins, frome. ......cccssccccess 40 @45 
Shoulders, city, 10@12 Ibs. avg........... @21 
Shoulders, Western, 10@12 lbs. avg....... @21 
Seta, EE, PUR co oe oc as cccncccess 26 @27 
Mutts, Wemetar,  WePOER. odie sce cvcvessice 24 @25. 
Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 Ibs. avg.....21 @22 
Hams, city, fresh, 6@10 Ibs. avg......... 24 @25 
Picnic hams, Western, fresh, 6@8 ibs. avg.16 @I17 
Pork trimmings, extra lean............+.6. 20 @21 
Pork trimmings, regular 50% lean......... 16 @lj 
RE Ge, GON h co eeseae o ecensdeesteucen 18 @19 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 
Round shin bones, avg. 48 to 50 Ibs. 


DOF BBD POR. cc ccccecescccescce spn han 95.00@100.00 
Flat shin bones, avg. 40 to 45 Ibs., per 
BOO DOB ccccccces Cecocesessoreceedeces @ 75.00 
Black hoofs, per tom...........sseeeees 45.00@ 50.00 
Striped hoofs, pe COM... ccccccccccseces 45.00@ 50.00 
Se RE, PUP BOR vccascsccscnncsccces @ 85.00 
Thigh bones, avg. 85 to 90 Ibs., per 
BOD POSSE 2 cvccccccesces esececvescece @100.00 
Horns, avg. 7% oz. ard over, No. 1s...300.00@325.00 


Horns, avg. 7% oz. and over, No. 28...250.00@275.00 
Horns, avg. 7% oz. and over, No. 8s. ..200.00@225.00 


FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed. @28c a pound 
Fresh steer tongues, 1. c. trm’d. @38c @ pound 
Sweetbreads, beef ............... @65c a@ pound 
Sweetbreads, veal .......e.se00+ @1.00 a pair 
I: ov ccnsvcnsnrcustecs @l5c a@ pound 
RE ND Sek ccsctsesencwae @ 8c each 
DA Lo daw ocnsanaeuas oe @27c a pound 
Pl: Vcuec We Leak pep bone suse ae @18c a pound 
Beef hanging tenders............ @26c a pound 
RU NED sav 50 dnt dene snsscsaces @0c a pair 
BUTCHERS’ FAT. 
DE akcG cbekawwapuet ac saab chbeweebone @ 2% 
DRCIINE 2. t6 bos el nba des oeshuenbesoa sews @ 4% 
Series cnn he dean owske Keane @ 6 
OT REO eee Pieeabhaeuwntescwaae @ 4% 
DE “vtichsdapeesseeasen cnkssune seesaumas @20 
SPICES. 
Whole. Ground. 
BUNGIOS  < ccccveccsccwetetciccdseececes 19 22 
PON 260s sc papiadad Ghicdebandseaden 16 19 
GS. inch batches ca diabewcsuesns.ccescd< 21 26 
POE nck cab ste nic ccscseeduahicas 10 18 
NN  cobwshinesesstpsuessentns chosese $e 16 
Mace ...... eases pphadeSewahecavnee® 1.08 1.18 
ND enacts Sas cess Ghvcbie seuss waesss 45 
SP ee hr eer re Saenen ae 44 
EE, OND Sinn cok segncsaseuupege 41 45 
Papper, . red. ...s.20- poe peesdeseatneduse ne 40 
Pepper, white ....... pugndeey saaeneias 57 62 
GREEN CALFSKINS. 
5-9 9%4-12% 12%-14 14-18 18 up 
Prime No. 1 Veals. .22 2.60 3.05 3.25 4.10 
Prime No. 2 Veals..20 2.40 2.80 3.00 3.85 
Buttermilk No. 1...19 2.25 *2.70 2.90 voxel 
Buttermilk No. 2...17 2.05 2.45 2.65 bees 
Branded Gruby.....11 1.40 1.75 1.95 2.40 
PGE Bo onc cdosacccs At Value 
CURING MATERIALS. as 
Bags 
In lots of less than 25 bbis.: Bbls. per Ib. 
Double refined saltpetre, granulated..... 6c 5%c 
Double refined saltpetre, small crystal.... 7%c Tc 
Double refined large crystal saltpetre..... 8%c 8%ec 
Double refined nitrate soda, granulated. 4c 8%c 
In 25 barrel lots: 
Double refined saltpetre, granulated..... 5%c 5%c 
Double refined saltpetre, small crystal... 7%c Ti&c 
Double refined saltpetre, large crystal.... 84%c 8c 
Double refined nitrate soda, granulated... 3%c 38%c 


DRESSED POULTRY. 


FRESH KILLED. 
Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to good: 


Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, lb....... 28 @31 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, Ib....... 26 @28 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, Ib.......24 @26 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, Ib....... 22 @24 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, Ib....... 20 @22 
Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—prime to fcy.—12 to box: 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, Ib...... 32 @33 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, lb......29 @30 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, Ib....... 27 @28 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, Ib...... @25 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, Ib...... @23 
Fowls—frozen—dry packed—fair to good—12 to box: 
Western, 60 t 065 Ibs., lb........-..+2.- 28 @30 
Western, 55 to 59 Ibs., Ib.........ccceees 27 @29 
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Western, 43 to 47. Ihs., Wi. oc ocscvienanvass 23 @25 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs., Ib...........0ee0. 19 @20 
Ducks— 
Zang Island, prime........ccccccsecssesss @25 
Squabs— 
White, 11 to 12 lbs. to dozen, per lb..... @70 
Prime, dark, per dozen,............++++..2.00@3.00 
LIVE POULTRY. 
Fowls, colored, per Ib., via express........2 26 @30 
COONS; SWAN, VIR GEPOON 0 5kass0shaccccees @12 
RUN © ain cco dhcpads shakavsanadescaun ss @30 
Pigeons, per pair, via freight or express... @30 
Guineas, per pair, via freight ur express... @80 
BUTTER. 
Creamery, extras (92 score).............. 48% @48% 
Creamery, firsts (90 to 91 score)........... 46 @48 
Creamery, SCCOMNAS......cccccccccsccee eee 40 @41y% 
Creamery,’ lower Fades. ...cccccccccsccecs 39 @39% 
EGGS. 
A RPO errs PPP rrr rrr 53 @57 
IIR, o's des cua cad e's obae ieieheecane 48 @52 
WEN © Sucta kodssogesavosesae wan dapevaeaase 39 @46 
RINE. ceEhchbewkse dude consecscasenesates 25 @28 
FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORE DELIVERY. 
Ammonium sulphate, bulk, delivered per 
BOM 5560500 venewdansewacuchsceescees @2.40 
Ammonium sulphate, double bags, per 100 
WOR. 1as Gr BOW MONE, cwasvicnhoes esees>e @2. 
Blood, dried, 15-16% per unit.............. @4.75 
/~— a 2 dried 11% ammonia, 10% B. 
Bis 2, BBM SOT soins ec kecdavrcé 5.60 & 10c 
Fish eae sates 13@14% ammonia, 
PU Een Ei ancssckececenkies pacaSesu¥ 4.75 & 10¢ 
Fish scrap, a8 laa 6% ammonta, 3% 
P. A. f.o.b. fish GRDUOET <5 os 504ae 500 3.85 & 50c 
sae Nitrate, in bags, 100 Ibs. spot....... @ 2.40 
Tankage, ground 10% ammonia, 15% 
ee Bas QO. ciivecevtschcecccasacss poavteie Ane 
Tankage, unground, 9@10% ammonia.....4.25 & 10c 
Phosphates. 
Bone meal, steamed, 8 and 50 bags, per 
WN dena shbdS8 005 6s aah CFR ey ha cane ecin ees @33.00 
Bone meal, raw 4% and 50 bags, per 
ML. speswtesdabenteG unt becenwindein sseh« @39.00 
Acid wesphate, —, f.o.b. Baltimore, per 
ton, 16% flat......cccecss $d sdeedbecheeas @ 9.00 
Potash. 
Manure salt, 20% bulk, per ton......... bee @11.70 
Kalnit, 12.4% bulk, per ton.............. @ 9.00 
Muriate in bags, basis 80%, per ton...... @34.50 
Sulphate in bags, basis 90%, per ton....... @44.50 
* Beef. 

Cracklings, 50% wunground gare @ 1.30 
Cracklings, 60% unground................ @ 1.35 
Meat Scraps, Ground. 

50% a pip t.2 oh be a ow ee 66s e wee aaee eu aba ss wees x 77.00 
BONG Fe Neier aoe Mew akelateere ae eecisohss @82.50 





Lincoln Farms 
Products Corp. 


an CAT <n 


Office: 407 E. 31st St., 
New York City 
Phone: Caledonia 0114-0124 
Factory: Fisk St., Jersey City, N. J. 








Emil Kohn, Inc. 
Calfskins 


Ship us a small Consignment and see 

how much better you can do. Results 

Talk! Information gladly furnished. 
Office and Warehouse 


407 East 31st St, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Caledonia 0113-0124 




















1927, 
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Delicious - - - 
Breakfast Bacon 


AN best be had from the house that has specialized in bacon for 30 

years. This means bacon from selected porkers of our own cutting 

from the very lean “Monmouth” bacon through medium “Sweetcorn” to 
the fat “Ipco” bacon. 


Each strip is square cut, closely trimmed and given our full age, mild pure 
sugar curing. It is thoroughly smoked over clean wood fires. These 
flitches open up firm, but in cooking the meat becomes tender and rich in 
color and flavor—always most sweet and delicious. Are you buying this 
kind of Bacon? Would it not pay you to do so? Write us today. 


Prepared only by 


INTERNATIONAL PROVISION CO. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











UALITY 


IMPORTED 


Corned Beef 
Has Gone Over Big! 


—— coast to coast the reception accorded Quality Imported Corned 
Beef has been amazing. Six short months ago it was entirely unknown. 
Today it has leaped to a place among the leaders. 


DISTRIBUTORS BRING SUCCESS! 


Quality owes its success to the faith it puts in its distributors and they were quick to justify this 
confidence. Distributors everywhere sent for our free sample, convinced themselves of Quality’s 
superiority and went out after this new business with astonishing success. 

There are still many opportunities for distributors to cash in on this money-making product. 

Send for the free sample just as others have done and investigate Quality for yourself. You'll 
nevet regret it. Use the coupon. 





2 











M § Republic Food Products Co., $ R bli F d P d C 
AIL ‘ Dept. K-5, 4058 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. $ epubdiic roo roducts Lo. 
We are interested in increasing our sales and 
IT profits. Send us prices and Free Sample of 4053 So. La Salle B.. 


Quality Imported Corned Beef. 


NOW ; Chicago, III. 


PE: ON: aww ew sek buwacks Cbadue ee cedaaesgarg 4 
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“NIAGARA BRAND’ 


‘ Genuine Double Refined Saltpetre (Nitrate of Potash) and Double 


Refined Nitrate of Soda 
“The old reliable way to cure meat right.” 


Also Refined Nitrite of Soda. All Complying with Requirements of the B.A.I. Also “Bound Brook Brand” Refined 


MANUFACTURED BY 
Established 1840 


Granulated Salt 


80 MAIDEN LANE 


BATTELLE & RENWICK 


NEW YORK 





If 
you 
wish to 
BUY or to SELL 


Sausage Casings 


please communicate with us. 
Our old established reputation 
guarantees full protection of 
your interests. 


WAIXEL & BENSHEIM 


Mannheim, Germany 


EXPORTERS IMPORTERS 
Established 1874 





BECHSTEIN & CO., Inc. 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 
CHICAGO: 723 West Lake Street NEW YORK: 50 WATER STREET 
LONDON: 5 St. Johns St., Smithfield, E. C. Telephone Whitehall 9328 








OPPENHEIMER CASING CO. 


New York Toronto 
London Wellington 
Hamburg Buenos Aires 
Sydney Tientsin 


Importers and Exporters of 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 








M. BRAND & SONS 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 


410-412 EAST 49th ST. NEW YORK 











Hammett & Matanle, Ltd. 
CASING IMPORTERS 


88 & 24 ST. JOHN’S LANE 
London, E.C.1 
Cerrespendence Invited 


S. OPPENHEIMER & CO. 


Sausage Casings 
Chicago, 2700 Wabash Ave. Londen, 47 8t. John 8t., Smithfield 
Hamburg 8—Luisenhof 73 Boulcott St., Wellington 
466 Washington St., New York 














Thelrish Casing Co. 


Manufacturers, Exporters, Importers 
e Casings 
Arbour Hill, Dublin, Ireland 
Sheep Casings a Specialty 


EARLY & MOOR, Inc. 
Exporters SAUSAGE CASINGS 139 Blackstone St. 


Importers Boston, Mass. 


“The Skins You Love to Stuff” 














PHONE GRAMERCY 3665 


Schweisheimer & Fellerman 
Importers and Exporters of 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 
Selected Hog and Sheep Casings a Specialty 
Ave. A., cor. 20th St., New York, N. Y. 


MASSACHUSETTS IMPORTING COMPANY 


Importers and Exporters 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 
QUALITY STRENGTH SERVICE *®¥,,%ORK ory 


BOSTON, MASS. 
78-80 North 8t. 











New York Butchers’ Supply Co., Inc. 
SAUSAGE CASINGS AND 
SUPPLIES 
513 Hudson St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


HARRY LEVI & COMPANY 


Importers and Exporters of Sausage Casings 


4856 South Halsted Street Chicago 














Los Angeles Casing Co. 
2602 EB. 25th St. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Sausage Casings 


Thomson & Taylor Company 
Recleaned Whole and Ground 
Spices for Meat Packers 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








Importers—Exporters—Manufacturers 
Sausage Casings 
and Supplies 


& California By-Products Co. 
995 Market St., San Francisco 








Tel. Gramercy 2950 


THE AMERICAN CASING CO. 


Importers and Exporters 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 
314 East 21st St. New York City 


GEO. H. JACKLE 
Broker 
Tankage, Blood, Bones, Cracklings, 
Bonemeal, Hoof and Horn Meal 


40 Rector St. New York City 

















MANUFA 
Poultry Foods 
Tallow and Olls 


BUYERS OF 
Beef Crackling 
Calf Skins 


MANUFACTURERS 


CONSOLIDATED BY-PRODUCT CO. ~“s2"~ 


West Philadelphia Stock Yards 
30th and Race Streets 


Beef Weasands a Specialty 
IMPORTERS OF 


Philadelphia, Pa. 5" 99 iss," So 

















1927, 











eal 
City 
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In Business for Myself 


Conrad Yeager Co. 


6217 KENTUCKY AVE. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., U. S. A. 


Sausage Room Supplies 
Only High Grade Goods 


Send Me a Trial Order 











THE DRODEL CO., Inc. | Fee ae 


Import Sausage Casings Export ® | qs 
336 Johnson Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. = 


J. H. BERG CASING CO. 


importers Sausa ge Casin gs Exporters 


946 W. 33rd St. Chicago, III. BASINGS PRODUCE C0. 
80% Pearl St. New York City 


Tel: Whitehall 7916-7917-7918 


M. ETTLINGER & CO., Inc. Cleaners and Importers Sheep 






































Importers, mcg ey and por psig of Sausage Casings. A large and Hog Casings 
stock of all kinds of casings constantly on hand 

Established 1903 12 COENTIES SLIP, NEW YORK SNC RY iNT 
e 6 We sew your small hog bungs and 
Sewed Casings Exclusi vely middles and SAVE YOU BIG MONEY 

Write for prices and details 

National Specialty Co. PITTSBURGH CASING CO. 

3218 S. Michigan Ave. F. M. Ward, Pres. Chicago, IIl. 146-150 Mulberry Way, Pittsburgh, Pa. 














Sel 












ahy’s Selected Sausage Casings 


d 
CY" ews Hog-Beef-Sheep wey’ 


The Cudahy Packing Co. U.S.A. Ill W. MONROE ST. CHICAGO,ILL. 








Have you ordered the new Multiple Binder for yily kept for future reference in this Binder 
A complete volume of 26 issues can be easour 1927 copies of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER? 
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FIDELITY 


BRANDS OF 


HAMS BACON 
LARD SAUSAGE 


SURELY SATISFY 
PIGS’ FEET in glass jars 
Wonderful Sellers 


Made by 


T. M. SINCLAIR & CO., Ltd. 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 


BRANCH HOUSES— 

520 Westchester Ave. 81 South Market St. 
New York Boston, Mass. 
Portiand, Ore. Seattle, Wash. 
Chicago, Il. 


Sausage al A. —— er erene Co. Pork 


Mfrs. Packers 


SER 









































MEAT PRODUCTS 


—you won’t forget the flavor— 


SALBANY PackING Co. INe 


ALBANY,N.Y. 


Wilmington Provision Co. 
R By Wilmington, Delaware 













.% 
o 4 
© svcar curep @ 


BACON 


Slaughterers of 
Hogs, Cattle, Lambs, Calves 


Manufacturers of 


HAM 


Wilmington Provision Co. 
WILMINGTON, 
Fine Sausage ron a 


AOMCULTURE 
CETARLOHwENT 





U. S. Government Inspection 





























Rochester Packinc Ca.Ine. 


Rocurstee 


IMU yo —_an\ “ 


wks N CITY 


From the very Center of 
the Hog Belt of Iowa 


Located as we are, in the center of 
the corn and hog belt of Iowa, en- 
ables us to put into our products 
that delicious tenderness and 
flavor for which Iowa Porkers have 
become world-famed, and there’s 
the secret of the supreme good- 
ness of Decker’s Iowana Hams, 
Bacons, and pure leaf lard. 


We solicit inquiries from carload 
buyers of all green and cured cuts 


JACOB E. DECKER & SONS 
MASON CITY IOWA 








"a 





y \ >: “ 
hammer at qi 











ARBOGAST & BASTIAN COMPANY 


MEAT PACKERS ond 5 reeviEioy SEALERS 
OLESALE GHTERERS 


CATTLE, :, HOGS, SHEEP AND *CALVES 
U. 8. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION ALLENTOWN, PA 








Oscar Mayer & Co. 
Packers 


Jihpcoved 


HAMS - BACON 
LARD - SAUSAGES 


“Unusually Good” 


Chicago Washington Madison 
New York Boston Milwaukee 


A. H. March Packing Co. 
Pork Packers 


ASK FOR THE Celebrated Diamond A.H.M. Brand 
Hams, Bacon and Lard Known Sirce 1873 BRIDGEPORT, PA. 








GREENWALD PACKING CORPORATION 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Dependable Brand Products 


Beef Lamb Veal Sausage 
Cooked Hams Chipped Beef Lard Cooked Tongues 














ESTABLISHED 1245 


TheLayton Company 
Pork Packers & Curers 
of Choice Selected 
Hams and Bacon 


and Renderers of 


Guaranteed Pure Lard 
Quality Our Hobby for 82 Years 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








NORTH PACKING & PROVISION CO. 
MANUFACTURERS NORTH STAR BRAND PORK PRODUCTS 
Prom aes Jobbers and Exporters of Provisions 


New York Boston Store General Office and ec amatan 
444 PRODUCE EXOBANGE 87 SOUTH MARKET 8ST. SOMERVILLE, " 




















John P. Squire & Company 


Bstablished 1842 
Pork Packers 
BZEW YORK OFFICE 


P. O. BOX 5325 PACKING HOUSES 
211 Produce Exchange BOSTON, MASS. 


Cambridge, Mass 
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A ppetizing 


HAMS & 
BACON 





ED P 
INCORPORATED 


General Office: Chicago, IIl. 
New York Office: 523 West St. 























PLANTS 
Western Packing & Provision Co..... Parker Webb Co......... Detroit, Mich. 
ha grab Silage naib a eh & RRO eo Chicago, Ill. F. Schenk & S Co.. Wheeli w.v 
Klinck Packing Co....... Buffalo, N. Y. —— er eieaty Sinai detainee 


Chas. Wolff Packing Co...Topeka, Kans. W. S. Forbes & Co., Inc.. Richmond, Va. 



























YSrine 


Hams, Bacon, Lard, Sausage 
SOUTHERN ROSE COMPOUND 


foods of 


Unmatched 
Quality 






= The Wm.Schluderberg-T.J.KurdleCo. 


Baltimore, Md. 


ctrl ge i ai Meat Packers 















HEIL PACKING CO. 














ST. LOUIS 
Complete Line of Pork Products Hams, Bacon, Lard 
HAMS ARNOLD BROS. 
<0. LARD Packers 
eo 
>. <n SAUSAGE 656-666 West Randolph St., Chicago 
















The Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, lowa 
| Pork and Beef Packers 


Blackhawk Hams and Bacon Straight and Mixed Cars of Packing House Products 














PITTSBURGH PROVISION & PACKING CO., ritssusds, "Fx 
BEEF AND PORK PACKERS 
; ; MANUFACTURERS OF 
Oleo Oils, Oleo Stearine, Tallow, Greases, ¢ Beef Casings, Fertilizers, etc. 
Crescent Brand Hams, Lard, Breakfast Bacon A!!_Our Products are U. 8. Government Inspected 
' THE CELEBRATED BRAND IRISH HAMS AND BREAKFAST BACON 





















The 


Paradise 


Theurer-Norton Provision 
Brand Company 
Hams Bacon Lard CLEVELAND Packers 0u10 


















WHITE LILY BRAND HAMS AND BACON 


“Try ’em—they’re dif ferent’’ 


DUNLEVY-FRANKLIN COMPANY, PITTSBURG, PA. 
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Z 


HORMEL) 


wel BEEF NW @OOD FOOD 7 : 
ORK, BEEF NX. 


























AUSTIN, 


A Full Line of Fresh and Dry Sausage Minnesota 














Detroit Sullivan Packing Company Michigan 


PRODUCERS OF 


Cadillac Hams Bacon Sausage Lard 
CARLOAD SHIPPERS OF DRY SALT, GREEN AND PICKLED MEATS 








St. Louis Independent Packing Co. 


BRANCH HOUSE Mixed Cars Beef, Pork, Sausage and Provisions MAIN PLANT 
PITTSBURGH, PA. We own and operate S. L. I. X. Refrigerators and Tank Cars ST. LOUIS, MO. 


W. T. RILEY, Philadelphia EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES L. M. CHRISTIAN, New York 
C. E. DORMAN, Boston W. B. CASSELL & CO., NEW YORK W. B. CASSELL CO., Baltimore 














George Kern, Inc. Wheissmie frouigioner® 


Manufacturers of NEW YORK CITY 
High Grade Bologna, Sausages, Hams, Bacon, Pure Lard 








F. G. VOGT & SONS, Inc. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Packers of Highest Quality Pork Products 
Pure Refined Lard: VOSCO and VALIANT Brands 














They Sell on Sight 9 ie ' 
Poeidkienters Delicious! 
Corned Beef Boiled H 
Head Cheese Meat Loaf “Ready toEat Meato” 


Delicatessens—Meat Markete—Food Shops Served 
Tongue, Bacon, Bolognas $rd AVE. AT 127th ST., NEW YORK 














J. S. HOFFMAN COMPANY, Inc. 


EXPORTERS —IMPORTERS 








CHEESE . SAUSAGE > CANNED MEATS 
CHICAGO WE HAVE BUILT OUR REPUTATION ON:—QUALITY AND PRICE NEW YORK 
Sausage Quality Service Choice 
Meats HARRY MANASTER & BRO. Dried 
Beef Cuts 1018-1032 W. 37th Street CHICAGO, ILL. U. S. Yards Beef 

















CONSOLIDATED DRESSED BEEF C0,, sothanarace sts. PHILADELPHIA 


CAR LOTS SHIPPED TO ANY PART OF THE U. S. 
We invite New York and New Jersey butchers to visit us. Philadelphia is only two hours from New York 

















PACKERS AND EXPORTERS OF 


PACKERS Fine Provisions 


C HICA G O 33 to 43 Degraw St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











Cable Address, Hazelyork, Brooklyn 


HETZEL & COMPANY The International Provision Co. 
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| NIAGARA 
' HAMS « BACON 


| JACOB DOLD PACKING Co. 


BUF FALO-OMAHA~-WICHITA — LIVERPOOL 


WHITE ROSE | 


PURE LARD | 









JOHN J. FELIN & CO., Inc. “2 uuanrown, sven 


PORK AND BEEF PACKERS AND SAUSAGE MANUFACTURERS 
PHILADELPHIA SCRAPPLE IN SEASON 


NEW YORK BRANCH, 407-9 W. 13th STREET 

















BEEF AND ST. LOUIS, U.S.A 
PORK PACKERS ’ a 3 ° 
K R FE, Y X-RAY BRAND—HAMS-BACON-LARD K R E a 
EXPORTERS-SHIPPERS of MIXED CARS-PORK, BEEF and PROVISIONS, FANCY SAUSAGE 
Cable Address: KREY, St. Louis. Eastern Representatives: Boston, J. R. POOLE CO. 


EASTER BRAND 


Meat Food Products 
25 Metcalf St. THE DANAHY PACKING CO. Buffalo, N. Y. 


“az ~6©6nm CORKRAN, HILL & CO,  Drened Beet 





on 











feel Butter 
se Beef and Pork Packers Cheese 
Bacon Union Stock Yards, Baltimore, Md. Eggs 








EAST SIDE PACKING CO., East St. Louis, IIl. 
Pork and Beef Packers 


SHIPPERS OF STRAIGHT AND MIXED CAR LOADS OF BEEF AND PROVISIONS 
WM. G. JOYCE, Boston, Mass.; F. C. ROGERS, New York and Philadelphia; Representatives 








The E, KAHN’S SONS CO, The _—| | KINGAN & Co. 
Beef and Pork Packers Columbus Packing PORK and BEEF 


“A meri Company PACKERS 
American Beauty” a. Producers of the Celebrated 
Ham Bacon Lard “RELIABLE” 


Car-load shippers of HAMS—BACON—LARD 


Fresh Dressed Beef 
and Calves 


Main Plant at 
INDIANAPOLIS - - - INDIANA 
Branches at 





NEW YORK, N. Y. HARRISBURG, PA. 
or a ers SYRACUSE, N. ¥. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
ener JACKSONVILLE, FLA. BALTIMORE, MD. 
Send us your inquiries TAMPA, FLA. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
RICHMOND, VA. BOSTON, MASS. 
Columbus, Ohio NORFOLK, VA. SAN FRANCISCO 


ATLANTA, GA. LOS ANGELES 
Seven Schenk Bros., Managers PHILADELPHIA, PA, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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THE MODERN 








Save in Nails 


Send us your specifications now and 
we will prove to you how to save 
from 25 to 40% in traffic charges. 


General Offices 
1101 W. 38th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Eastern Offices: 
1011 Liberty Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
1115 Hudson Ave., Hoboken, N. J. 
Southern Office: Natchez, Miss. 


Nabco, Veneer, Wire-bound Boxes for Strength—Security 


SaveinFreight Save in Handling 
Save in First Costs 


NATIONAL BOX CO. 


BOXES | 


























The Stockinet Smoking Process 


U, © Rettens Wetent 30, s:20h Nb 
Saves 
Labor 
Trimmings 
Shrinkage 


Smoke Your Meats in Stockinets and Get Uniformity, Sanitation, 


SQUARE Butts and Appearance 


of Mr. Stockinet appearance 
Numerous Packers Throughout the Country Are 
Why Not You? 


For Further Particulars Write or Phone 


Thomas F. Keeley, Licensor 
516 E. 28th St., Chicago, IIl. Telephone Calumet 0349 








To get large sales, your Mr. Quality should have the assistance 














BEEF, HAM and SHEEP 
BAGS 


We Manufacture all kinds of Stockinette 
Cloth and Bags for Covering Meat 


Write Us for Information and Prices 


Wynantskill Mfg. Company 


TROY, N. Y. 
Fred K. Higbie Supply Co., Rep., 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
John H. Burns Co., Rep., 407 Produce Exchange, N. Y. C. 














A. C. Wicke Mfg. Co. 


Reliable Butcher Fixtures and Supplies 


Special attention given to cork and cement refrigerators 
Cold storage installations and complete market equipment 


NEW YORK CITY 


$ Main Office and Factory: 
eee 406 East 102nd St. Secnn  Benach 
425-435 E. 102nd St. Phone Atwater 0880 for all Branches 789 Brook Ave. 











Tell the Advertiser you saw it in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 








Equipment Wanted 





Ammonia Compressor 


Wanted to buy, one 20- to 
30-ton ammonia compressor. 
Box 78, Lima, Ohio. 








Equipment for Sale 





Practically New Machinery 


One Boss grate hog dehairer connected with 
7%-h.p, motor. One Boss No. 166 Enterprise 
chopper direct-connected to 15-h.p. motor. One 
No. 15 Boss mixer, dump style. Will sell at 
real bargain. Tennessee-Virginia Ham _  Co,, 
Greeneville, Tenn. 





Machinery for Sale 


One 200-gallon “Boss” boiler plate lard 
cooler and agitator with 2-h.p., 3-phase 
motor on top, used 18 months, good as 
new, will sell for $275. Six cedar or 
maple 1000-lb. curing vats, $8 each. One 
No. 103 Meek Meat Loaf oven, 3 shelves 
high, in good shape, gas burner, $75. 
Twenty-four No. 2 Ham Boiler Corpora- 
tion’s aluminum ham retainers, $8 each. 
F.0.B. New Brighton. Will accept good 
offer for this equipment as we have to 
move. Douthett Provision Company, 13th 
Ave. and 5th St., New Brighton, Pa. 





Cattle Truck for Sale 


We have installed a railroad siding 
at our plant, and wish to dispose of 
our 5-ton White truck which we used 
for hauling cattle. This truck will 
carry 12 cattle or about 60 hogs. 
Truck and tires in first-class condi- 
tion. Reply to Jacob Forst Packing 
Co., Inc., Kingston, N. Y. 





Results Count! 
A “Classified” advertiser who spent $2 
a week to secure an account wrote THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 


“IT have had more replies now than I 
can take care of.’ This is only one of 
many such letters we receive every day. 
Make your wants known on this page of 











opportunities. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertisements under this head $2.00 per inch per insertion. 


Remittance must accompany order. 





Plants for Sale 


Position Wanted 


Men Wanted 





Packing House 
For sale, well-built fully-equipped pack- 
inghouse in good Illinois location. Doing 
good business. Easy terms. FS-932, THe 
NATIONAL Provisioner, Old Colony Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Packing Plant for Sale 
For sale, packing plant, formerly coopera- 
tive farmers’ plant. Will sell for $40,000, 
cost $180,000 new. Can be operated either 





on small or large capacity. Complete equip- | 


ment to carry on full packing operations. 
Wili give time on entire investment or will 
rent the plant. Excellent hog region; hogs 
can be purchased $1 below Chicago market. 
Wonderful local outlet for product. Invest- 
ment of $15,000 for operation on rental basis 
is sufficient. Address Mutter Bros. Meats, 
owners, Ottawa, III. 





Packing Plant for Sale 


Fully equipped in every respect. Oldest 
plant with trade name in the Southwest. 
Large sausage factory connection. In heart 
of a cattle and hog country and abundance 
of cheap labor; $75,000 land or good paper 
acceptable. .Property alone has $100,000 real 
estate value. A great opportunity for the 
man that knows the game. Very satisfac- 
tory reason for selling. FS-956, THe Na- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, Old Colony Bldg., Chi- 
cago, III. 





Sausage Plant 


If you are interested in a small up- 
to-date sausage plant, with modern 
equipment, where you can make 
15,000 to 20,000 pounds of sausage a 
week, we have what you are looking 
for. Owner wishes to retire. Might 
consider part trade. Those interested, 
please address FS-944, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, Old Colony Bldg., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 





Sausage Plant for Sale 


Here is an opportunity to purchase out- 
right at a reasonable price, a modernly 
equipped sausage and packing plant now 
in operation. It is located in fast growing 
industrial city in Middle West. Has an 
established trade and shows a good profit. 
Investment is around $100,000, which in- 
cludes buildings and % acre land on R. R. 
with switch, 75-946, THE NATIONAL 
"pepe Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, 

1, 








For Equipment Wanted and 
For Sale, see page 204 














Casing Salesman 
Position wanted by experienced 
casing salesman. Address W-953, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Old 
Colony Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 





Casing Account Wanted 
Expert in all sorts of casings, special connec- 
tions with Russia, wishes to represent large house 
to buy and sell in Europe on commission basis; 
best references. W-950, The National Provisioner, 
55 W. 42nd St., New York City. 


Casing Cleaner 


Wanted, experienced casing cleaner. 
Give references and wages expected. State 
whether married or single. W-940, THE 
NATIONAL PRovisIoNneR, Old Colony Bldg., 
Chicago. 





Cellar Foreman 
Cellar foreman wanted for small pork 
plant in eastern Pennsylvania. Must be 
capable of supervising high-grade ham and 
bacon cure. W-942, THE NATIONAL 
Provisioner, Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 





First-Class Sausagemaker 
Position wanted by A-1 sausagemaker thor- 
oughly experienced in manufacturing all kinds 
of sausage and boiled hams; curing, making tests, 
figuring costs, etc.; 20 years’ experience. Trial 
solicited. W-955, The National Provisioner, Old 
Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


Lard Refinery Man 


Wanted, lard, compound, tank room and 
fertilizer man for plant located in Pennsyl- 
vania. State number of years’ experience, 
references and salary expected. W-943, The 
National Provisioner, Old Colony Bldg., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 








Experienced Sausagemaker 


Position wanted by experienced sausage- 
maker; 37 years old; married. Can make 
quality, uniform sausage if given full charge; 
14 years’ experience. Capable. of handling 
help. Medium sized plant preferred. W-945, 
The National Provisioner, Old Colony Bldg., 
Chicago. 








Men Wanted 





Manager for Beef Department 


Wanted, manager for beef department in a 
city of 300,000 population. Must be good sales- 
man and capable buyer of live stock on public 
market. At present killing 150 to 200 cattle 
weekly. W-951, The National Provisioner, Old 
Colony Bldg., Chicago. 





Sausage Salesmen 
Wanted, experienced sausage salesmen. Men 
who are willing to work and who want to make 
real money. Excellent proposition and future 
with growing concern. In reply state full par- 
ticulars, experience, and references, W-952, The 
National Provisioner, Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, 





Sausagemaker 


Wanted, sausagemaker to work on silent 
cutter; must understand mixing operations. 
Give experience, age and wages wanted in 
first letter. W-954, THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 





Casing Salesmen 


Wanted for large packinghouse, salesmen to 
sell complete range of casings either in East or 
Middle West. Reply giving complete details to- 
gether with salary expected. All replies treated 
confidentially. W-948, The National Provisioner, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 





Sausage Foreman 


Wanted, A-1 sausage room foreman. Must be 
experienced and capable of handling about 35 
men in fair sized sausage plant. In reply, state 
number of years’ experience. W-939, The Na- 
tional Provisioner, Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Il. 





Miscellaneous for Sale 





Housewife’s Meat Guide Revised 


gives her the cost of each retail cut of beef, veal, 
lamb, mutton, and hog on the butcher's block. 
No housewife can afford to be without it. Send 
$2 for it or ask for circular. Every butcher 
should have it. Large $2 chart to hang in the 
store free. Agents wanted. Levi Funk, Church 
St., Waynesburg, Pa. 





Market and Sausage Kitchen 


For sale, fully equipped wholesale and retail 
market and sausage kitchen in town of 20,000. 
A money maker. Owner has other business to 
look after. FS-949, The National Provisioner, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill, 





Dressed Beef and Calves 
Now shipping well-shaped, fair to 
good covered dressed cattle, light 


weights. 
WIRE FOR CARLOT PRICES 


Best shipping point in the South 


on carlots Heavy Calves, hide on. 


Also” offering carlot shipments 
Butcher Cows. 
MEMPHIS PACKING CORP. 


Memphis, Tenn. 








Machinery Bargains 
Complete stock of Filter Presses, Dryers, 
Pulverizers, Grinders, Mixers, Plain and 
Steam-Jacketed Copper and Steel Kettles, 50- 
2,000 gallons. Send us your inquiries* 
Wanted, Anderson Oil Expéilers. 
CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 


18 Park Row, N.Y.C., Barclay 0603 
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United Dressed Beef Company 
J. J. Harrington & Company 


CITY DRESSED BEEF, LAMB AND VEAL 
POULTRY -- BUTTER -- EGGS -- CHEESE 





Packer Hides, Calf Skins, Oleo Oils, Stearine, 
Cracklings, Stock Food, Tallows, Horns and 
Cattle Switches, Pulled Wool and Pickled Skins 





43RD AND 44TH STREETS 
FIRST AVE. AND EAST RIVER 


NEW YORK CITY 


TELEPHONE MURRAY HILL 2300 














Boneless Beef and Veal 





742-44 W. 45th Street 
CHICAGO 
Quality 


Price Service 


F. C. ROGERS 


BROKER 


Provisions 








Philadelphia Office: 
Ninth & Noble Streets 


New York Office: 
New York Produce Exchange 











Cross, Roy, 
Eberhart & Harris 
Postal Telegraph Bldg., Chicago 
Commission Merchants 
Provisions Grain Cotton 
MEMBERS 
gang BeTh t oeae, 
New York Produce Exchange Duluth Beard of tees 
Owners and Operators of 


White City Provision Co. 


A modern curing and storage warehouse 











Their Flavor is a “Marvel” 





Marvel Brand Hams and Bacon are 
popular because their flavor is unsur- 
passed—and their price is reasonable 








ARTHUR DYER 


BROKER 
318-320 Produce Exchange 
New York, N. Y. 


Specialties: All packing house products; all 
canned goods, 

Codes: Armsby’s Cross. 

Territory Covered: New York City and ad- 
jacent. 

References: Anyone and everyone who 
knows me; Bank of America. 

Established twenty-one years and, like 

Johnnie Walker, still going strong. On the 

base for more business of the straight, 

clean-hitting style. No curves or spit balls 

or anything of that sort. 





Operating 204 Meat Markets in 
Brooklyn and throughout Long 
Island, offers wonderful oppor- 
tunities to live-wire men. Must 
understand meat merchandis- 
ing. 


Main Office: 
Metropolitan and Flushing Aves., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


John H. Burns Co. 


BROKER 
Packing House Products 


Export Domestic 
407 Produce Exchange 


NEW YORK CITY 


Member New York Produce Exchange 
Cable Address: ‘“Jonburns” 
Codes: Cross, Kelly, Utility (Livestock 
Ed.) Lieber’s (Sth Ed.) 








Charles A. Streets, Broker 
Buying and Selling 


Provisions, Fresh Meats, Tallow, 
Greases, Fertilizer Materials 
Engineers’ Bldg. CLEVELAND, O. 











Fred B. Carter 


BROKER 


Packing House Products 


24 So. Delaware Ave. 
Philadelphia, Penna. 





H.P.HALE CO., Brokers 


BEEF and PORK 
PACKING HOUSE PRODUCTS 
126 STATE ST. | BOSTON, MASS. 





















COOKED HAMS 


Brightwood, Mags. 
Mone Better 


SPRINGFIELD 
PROVISION COMPANY 





W. P. Battle & Co. 


Cotton Seed Products 
57 & 58 PORTER BLDG. 





Memphis Tenn. 











On 
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25 years of rendering ea- 
perience is yours for 
the asking 






The American 


Dry Rendering 
Method 


is Unequalled 










The American By-Product 
Machinery Co. 
26 Cortlandt St., New York City 
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October 29, 1927, 











GET MORE DOLLARS 
$ from $ 
CRACKLINGS 


Increase % of Protein 
Recover all the Grease 
Let us tell you how 


OIL PROCESSES, INC. 


808 Hamilton Street, Harrison, N. J. 



































RAPID FAT 
MELTERS 


For Rendering and Pack- 
ing Plants 





WASTE SAVING 
MACHINE CO. 


1509 Real Estate Trust 
Building 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





Hydraulic Presses 


TANKAGE, LARD, TALLOW 


SHEEPSKINS and LEATHER 
PRESS SUPPLIES 
Racks, Cloth, Valves and Packings 
Write for catalogue and prices 
Thomas-Albright Company 
11th and Jefferson Streets 
Goshen, Indiana 











More Work at Less Cost 


The New Gruendler Hasher and the 

New Gruendler Rigid Hammer Crusher 

The improved foto of these machines results in 
more and better grinding with less power. They mean 
INCREASED PROFITS for you. The GRINDER, for 
wet or dry rendering, handles scraps, cow heads, 
knuckles, etc., for press or expeller. The CRUSHER is 
the most improved type for whole carcasses. It will pay 
you to learn full particulars. Write today. 


Gruendler Patent Crusher & 
Pulverizer Co. 
1103 Landreth Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

































iren Recessed Piate Press 


Filter Presses 


FOR LARD & OIL REFINERIES 
BEEF EXTRACT, GLUE & 
SOAP MANUFACTURERS 


Tankage and Curb Presses 


PACKING HOUSE MACHINERY 
AND EQUIPMENT 
Write for Information and Prices 
William R. Perrin & Company 
Fisher Building Chicago, Illinois 
















SEAMLESS 
Smooth 
Unusually Strong 


LEAKLESS 


Low Maintenance 
Easy to Clean 


Economical 
With mixer if desired— Ask for details 


Sowers Mfg. Co., 1307 Niagara St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


New York—Boston Toronto—Montreal 


Lasts a Lifetime 




















[ADOPT THE Dopp. 























SCRAP 


PRESS 


60 to 900 Tons 


At the top in Quality 
At the Bottom in Price 
Ask us about them. 


KRAMER 


Improved 
Hog Dehairing 
Machines 


L. A. KRAMER CO., 
111 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 





Dunning & Boschert 
Press Co., Inc. 
862 West Water St., 
Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Established 1872 
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An INSTITUTE 


Prize Winner 


The TEXTURATOR 


It gives to Lard and Compound a smooth, 
creamy consistency that cannot be obtained. 
by any other means. 














Everyone who has seen the superfine texture and quality of 
Lard and Compound made with this machine has been anxious to 
learn more about it. 


It is a machine that divides each pound of material put 
through it into approximately 3,502,080 parts and then recom- 
bines it. The result is a perfect blend, a wonderfully smooth, 
creamy texture, and absolute uniformity in distribution of air 
content in the finished product. 


A product of the proper degree of whiteness and texture is 
a better product commercially, is more sought after, and there- 
fore commands a better price. 


No wonder that the product put through the Texturator has 
such a big appeal to the buyer. Its homogeneity, texture and 
color are unsurpassed. No chance for lumps or granules in a 
pound of product that has been divided into over three and a half 
million parts. 


When used for compound— 


The Texturator will enable you to get 
a better color in your finished prod- 
uct with 0.5 darker red oil—2.5 red 
oil will finish like 2.0 red. It will 
eliminate for all time the trouble of 
lumps and specks in your product. 





A detailed description of the Textura- 


This is the No. 398 tor will gladly be mailed on request. 
Harrington Texturator. 


The Mechanical Manufacturing Co. 


Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Tilinots 





Eastern Office: Southeastern Office: 
30 Church St. ‘ Artillery Building 
New York City Savannah, Ga. 


‘IF IT’S FOR THE PACKING HOUSE— WE MAKE IT 
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Simplify clean-up 
problems with 


Pride Washing Powder 


Dependableness of performance is processed 
into Pride Washing Powder from the selection 
of the materials to the final check of the fin- 
ished product. Moreover,it has proved under 
working conditions that it does the work ot 
packing house cleaning. 


Pride Washing Powder is an all-around 
cleanser, washing metals, wood, porcelain, 
stone, painted surfaces, zinc, and glass equally 
well. It is efficient in eliminating the greases 
that make packing house sanitation pecu- 
liarly difficult. 


The use of Pride Washing Powder in your 
packing plant will lessen your clean-up prob- 
lems and shorten the clean-up period. 


Order a trial barrel from the local 
Swift & Company agent and 
make your own test. 


Pride Washing Powder 
for all packing house cleaning 


Swift & Company 
Soap Department 














